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Editorial Comment 
THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


UT of the great fear born of 
) the terrible conflict which raged 

in Europe from 1914 to 1918 
have sprung numerous treaties, pacts, 
covenants and leagues, all seeking to 
limit the ravages of war or to end them 
altogether. The latest of these, and of 
the latter character, is the pact to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national 
policy, signed at Paris on August 27 
by the diplomatic representatives of 
fifteen countries, including the United 
States of America. 

The terms of this most recent peace 
pact have been published in these pages 
already. Their substance appears in 
Articles I and II, as follows: 


“The high contracting parties sol- 
emnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of in- 
ternational controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another. 

“The high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall 


never be sought except by pacific 
Means.” 


Further light is thrown upon the 
aims of the pact by the following state- 
ment made by M. Briand, the French 
Foreign Minister, at the time the docu- 
ment was signed: 


“It may now be appropriate to ex- 
plain what is finally the essential fea- 


ture of this pact against war. It is 
this. For the first time in the face of 
the whole world through a solemn 
covenant involving the honor of great 


nations that all have behind them a 
heavy past of political conflict, war is 
renounced unreservedly as an_ instru- 
ment of national policy, that is to say, 
in its most specific and dreaded form: 
selfish and wilful war. Considered of 
yore as of divine right and having re- 
mained in international ethics as an at- 
tribute of sovereignty, that form of war 
becomes at last juridically devoid of 
what constituted its most serious dan- 
ger: its legitimacy. 

“Henceforth, branded with illegality, 
it is by mutual accord truly and regu- 
larly outlawed so that a culprit would 
incur the unconditional condemnation 
and probably the enmity of all its co 
signatories. It is a direct blow to the 
institution of war, even to its very 
vitals. It is no longer a question of a 
defensive organization against this 
scourge, but of attacking the evil at the 
root itself. Thus shall war as a means 
of arbitrary and selfish action no longer 
be deemed lawful. Thus its threat 
shall no longer hang over the economic, 
political and social life of peoples. 
Thus shall the smaller nations hence- 
forth enjoy real independence in in- 
ternational discussions. Freed from the 
old bondage, the nations that have 
signed the new contract will gradually 
forsake the habit of associating the 
idea of national prestige and national 
interest with the idea of force, and this 
single psychological fact will not be the 
least important factor in the evolution 
that is needed to lead to the regular 
stabilization of peace. 

“Oh, but this is not realism, it has 
been said, and are not sanctions lack- 
ing? It might be asked whether true 
realism consists in excluding from the 
realm of facts the moral forces among 
which is that of public opinion. In 
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effect, a state which would act so as 
to incur ‘the reprobation of all its 
partners would run the positive risk of 
seeing all of them gradually and freely 
gather against it with redoubtable con- 
sequences that would not be long to 
issue. And where is the country, 
signatory to this pact, whose leaders 
would on their own responsibility ex- 
pose it to such danger? The modern 
law of interdependence between na- 
tions makes it incumbent upon every 
statesman to take up for himself those 
memorable words of President Coo- 
lidge: “An act of war in any part of 
the world is an act that injures the in- 
terests of my country.” 

“Now we can realize how important 
it is to extend the scope of this wide 
range of international solidarity which 
tends, as an ideal end, to encompass 
the whole of the universe.” 


Is the above assumption, that viola- 
tion of this compact by one of the 


signatories would be met by the hos- 
tility of all the others, correct? Would 
it not be equally probable that, in such 
case, the nations might align them- 
selves in two groups, the one opposing 
and the other favoring the country 


breaking the compact? This surely 
would follow if several nations believed 
that the one breaking the compact had 
just grounds for doing so. Then the 
world would be about where it was 
before the compact was signed. 

The renunciation of war can be 
translated from a fine phrase into a 
great actuality only when the peoples 
of the world come to a realization of 
the folly of war. Does the Paris treaty 
indicate that this understanding has 
now been reached, and that the com- 
pact is a practical evidence of the fact? 
There is no present warrant for such 
belief. We are justified in hoping no 
more than that this solemn act on the 
part of the nations does represent a 
determination to work for peace. And 
this gain is by no means small, and one 
which no friend of mankind should 
fail to welcome. 
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Extreme pacifists will demand, now 
that the nations have renounced war, 
that they proceed to disarm as the 
next logical step. It would seem to 
follow, as a matter of course, that if 
all the nations of the world have given 
up war they no longer have any need 
for the weapons for waging war. But 
until long experience has shown the 
success of this compact in actual opera- 
tion it is too much to expect anything 
like general disarmament. While the 
burden of large armaments is one that 
should be discarded whenever such a 
step may be safely taken, it would be 
rash to suppose that the mere signing 
of this compact makes immediate dis- 
armament either wise or practicable. 
The present risk of such a course is 
too great. 

Those who contend that armaments 
are a chief cause of war have not es 
tablished their claim. From the or- 
ganization of human society until now 
wars have been carried on with such 
weapons as could be devised. If all 
the implements of modern warfare 
were destroyed, the club of the savage 
who meant to fight would remain. _ 

There will be an end of war, if 
ever, when our imperfect systems ot 
education are replaced by others which 
teach us the true relations and obliga 
tions between nations; when a false 
religion of creeds and ceremonies gives 
way to the true religion of love to 
ward God and man; when mankind 
shall accept the tremendous alteration 
in human relations which these up 
heavals imply. In short, we can end 
war only if we are willing to pay the 
price—the complete abandonment of 
national and racial hatreds; a recogni 
tion of the mutuality of interest be- 
tween nations, and a renunciation of 
that extreme selfishness which most of 
us have confounded with an entirely 
proper and enlightened self-interest. 

“The renunciation of war” is a fine 
phrase. Whether it will ever become 
more than that depends largely upon 
the peoples of the world. Upon lead- 
ers in education and religion, and all 
who guide public opinion, rests the 
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duty of giving real meaning to this 
high-sounding phrase. 


THE APPEAL TO THE AMER- 
ICAN ELECTORATE 


XCEPT in one important respect 
E —in relation to the prohibition 
~ question—the acceptance speeches 
of Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith 
confirm the view, heretofore expressed 
in these pages, as to the substantial 
identity in the attitude of the two 
leading parties on the issues now con- 
fronting the voters of the country. 
These issues, outside prohibition, are 
the tariff and “the farm problem.” As 
to the tariff both Mr. Hoover and 
Governor Smith are _protectionists. 
They may differ slightly as to the 
method of applying the tariff, but both 
are protectionists nevertheless. On 
farm relief both candidates are at sea. 
They do not know what ought to be 
done, and will pass the problem over 
to a conference committee. Each can- 


didate would use the tariff to help the 
farmer, but just how this is to be done 
does not appear in the messages from 


Palo Alto and Albany. Both candi- 
dates are equally strong for the im- 
provement of our inland waterways— 
a favorite battle-cry of the politician 
from time immemorial. 

But on prohibition the views of Gov- 
ernor Smith and Mr. Hoover are wide 
apart. Despite the attempts of some of 
the wet partisans of Mr. Hoover to 
interpret his views as leaning in their 
direction, the conclusion is plain that 
the Republican candidate his taken no 
ground in favor of a modification of 
the Volstead act or of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Governor Smith unmis- 
takably declares for such modification 
in both cases. He suggests that “some 
immediate relief would come from an 
amendment to the Volstead law giv- 
ing a scientific definition of the alco- 
holic content of an intoxicating bever- 
age. The present definition is ad- 
mittedly inaccurate and unscientific. 
Each state would then be allowed to 
fx its own standard of alcoholic con- 
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tent, subject always to the proviso 
that that standard could not exceed 
the maximum fixed by the Congress.” 

But great “relief” could not be ex- 
pected unless Congress should be dis- 
posed to liberalize the alcoholic con- 
tent to a considerable extent. It could 
hardly go far in this direction so long 
as the amendment remains prohibiting 
intoxicating liquors. 

Governor Smith makes this additional 
proposal : 


“I believe, moreover, that there 
should be submitted to the people the 
question of some change in the pro- 
visions of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Certainly, no one foresaw when the 
amendment was ratified the conditions 
which exist today of bootlegging, cor- 
ruption and open violation of the law 
in all parts of the country. The people 
themselves should, after this eight years 
of trial, be permitted to say whether 
existing conditions should be rectified. 
I personally believe in an amendment 
to the Eighteenth Amendment which 
would give to each individual state 
itself, only after approval by a refer- 
endum popular vote of its people, the 
right wholly within its borders to im- 
port, manufacture or cause to be manu- 
factured and sell alcoholic beverages, 
the sale to be made only by the state 
itself and not for consumption in any 
public place.” 


This latter recommendation no doubt 
rests upon the belief that the liquor 
traffic is too dangerous to be entrusted 
to private hands, and should therefore 
be under state control. Such a plan 
has been tried in various parts of the 
world, and quite recently in Canada, 
whose example Governor Smith cites. 
There will be, of course, loud objec- 
tions to the proposal to put the states 
into the liquor business. 

In a book entitled “The Story of 
Law,” by John M. Zane, this state- 
ment appears: 


“Law cannot be changed any faster 
than the mass of the community 
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changes in opinion or belief. The most 
absolute despot that has ever lived, the 
force of legislation or the irrefutable 
arguments for change, cannot impose 
upon men a change in law until the 
mass of the community is ready to 
accept or has already accepted the 
change.” 


Perhaps this gets close to the root 
of our difficulty in making the pro- 
hibitory law workable over a wide ex- 
tent of territory and among people 
whose habits and views respecting this 
matter are divergent. 

A foreign writer of distinction who 
made a recent survey of conditions in 
the United States so far as they relate 
to the liquor traffic, and who is by no 
means pleased with our attempt at 
prohibition, expressed the view that 
the best thing for us to do would be 
to forget alcohol altogether. To many 
this will appear merely as another 
counsel of perfection; but, like most 
such counsels, it is one that we might 
well heed. The use of intoxicants is 
a form of selfishness, and a practice 
not essential to human happiness. Eco- 
nomically and morally alcohol confers 
no benefit on mankind. All this is as 
trite as are the Ten Commandments, 
and as true. 

Seeing little difference between the 
views of the two Presidential candi- 
dates, except on the matter of prohibi- 
tion, the contest must hinge largely 
upon the personality of Mr. Hoover 
and of Governor Smith. One must be 
a narrow party man indeed who does 
not find something inspiring in the 
character and achievements of both the 
candidates. Only extreme partisan 
bias can see disaster to the country 
whichever one may triumph at the 
polls in November. There is nothing 
radical in the program of either can- 
didate and the business interests of the 
United States—commerce, manufactur- 
ing, finance and agriculture—cannot 
reasonably fear any serious disturbance 
as a result of the election. 

The lack of any radical proposals in 
the platforms of either party represents 
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a significant development in the political 
and economic history of the country, 
to be accounted for by a continued 
period of prosperity. Radicalism js 
born of discontent, of which there js 
not enough in the country today to 
afford a proper soil for the propagation 
and growth of the social and _ political 
remedies of the extremist. 

Our quadrennial contests for the 
Presidency afford a convenient outlet 
for the airing of the political views of 
the average citizen. As a rule, their 
results are much less vital than the 
candidates would have us believe. 


EQUALIZING OCCUPATIONAL 
, INCOMES 


HERE is one proposal in Mr. 
Hoover’s speech accepting the 
Republican nomination for the 


Presidency which should be carefully 
considered. It is this: 


“The working out of agricultural 
relief constitutes the most important 
obligation of the next administration. 
I stand pledged to these proposals. The 
object of our policies is to establish for 
our farmers an income equal to those 
of other occupations; for the farmer's 
wife the same comforts in her home as 
women in other groups; for the farm 
boys and girls the same opportunities 
in life as other boys and girls.” 


That all occupations should produce 
an equivalent income is a novel doc: 
trine, to say the least. With this ideal 
attained, the monetary incentive to 
change from one occupation to another 
would be removed. Men would choose 
their employment on the ground of 
their fitness or liking for it, or for the 
comparative degree of ease it might 
afford. What is now a chief motive in 
bringing about a shifting from one 0c 
cupation to another—the monetary re 
ward—would be lacking. The effect 
of such a change in the economic situa’ 
tion of the country might be startling. 
The proposal can hardly be regarded 















other than as revolutionary in char- 
acter. 

Presumably in proposing to establish 
for our farmers an income equal to 
those in other occupations, for the 
farmer's wife the same comforts in her 
home as women in other groups, and 
for the farm boys and girls the same 
opportunities in life as other boys and 
girls, Mr. Hoover does not contemplate 
a leveling down of the farmer’s con- 
dition to meet the situation of others 
less favorably circumstanced. He evi- 
dently has in mind the use of legisla- 
tion and the taxpayer’s money to ele- 
vate the condition of the farmers to 
that of what he regards as the more 
favored groups. 

Since individuals have a free choice 
of occupations, and in many cases this 
choice is made on the ground of predi- 
lection, or because of the special at- 
tractions offered, it is difficult to see 
that an obligation rests upon the com- 
munity to make good any deficiency of 
monetary reward consequent upon the 
individual’s freedom of choice. The 
mistake he may have made he can cor- 
rect without government help. And 
perhaps the deficiency in monetary re- 
ward is compensated for by other ad- 
vantages. 

In arriving at what is a just income 
for the farmer, why not take the most 
favored group? Liberality with the 
taxpayer's money need not stop half 
way. The farmer renders a service to 
the community of far greater value 
than the movie star. Why should his 
income be less? 

Mr. Hoover's proposal to elevate the 
income and standard of living among 
the farmers no doubt rests upon the 
fact that farming is a basic industry 
whose continued prosperous function- 
ing is of great public importance. Well, 
the same may be said of the mining of 
coal. Why not elevate the income 
and standard of living of the coal 
miners? They are deserving of help 
as well as the farmers. And they also 


fepresent a numerous class of voters. 
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The equalization of occupational in- 
comes which Mr. Hoover contemplates 
is a long step toward Socialism. 


RELIGION IN POLITICS 


ONSTERNATION prevails in 
{ the ranks of the two leading 

political parties because of the 
fear that the religious issue may creep 
into the Presidential campaign now in 
progress. What is meant by the term 
“religious issue?” In this case it means 
that Governor Smith may be opposed 
because he is a Roman Catholic. Why 
should there be any opposition to him 
on that account? Because of the his- 
torical fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church has been persistently engaged 
in a struggle for temporal power. Gov- 
ernor Smith, months ago, declared that 
his religious affiliations would not con- 
trol his actions if elected to the Presi- 
dency. His sincerity in making that 
statement need not be challenged. 

But why should religion be kept out 
of politics? Not the controversy be- 
tween Jews and Christians, or between 
Catholics and Protestants, or the vari- 
ous sects into which the latter are 
divided. To revive these controversies 
would be to introduce into our present 
life the fruitless contests of other times. 

What is religion? Does it consist 
in mystical beliefs, in dogmas, in forms 
and ceremonies? 

A specific answer to this question ap- 
pears in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments: Pure and undefiled religion is 
to visit the widow and the orphan and 
to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. He hath shewed thee, O Man, 
what is good. And what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to love jus- 
tice and mercy and to walk uprightly 
with thy God. 

The Founder of the Christian re- 
ligion was asked which of the Com- 
mandments were greatest. His reply 
was first to love God, and second to 
love your neighbor. On these two 
Commandments, He said, hung all the 
law and the prophets. 

These definitions of religion are as 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Republican Nominee for President of the United States. 


CONOMIC advancement is not an end in itself. Successful 

democracy rests wholly upon the moral and spiritual quality 
of its people. Our growth in spiritual achievements must keep 
pace with our growth in physical accomplishments. Material 
prosperity and moral progress must march together if we 
would make the United States that commonwealth so grandly 
conceived by its founders. Our government, to match the ex- 
pectations of our people, must have constant regard for those 
human values that give dignity and nobility to life—Herbert 


Hoover. 





ALFRED E. SMITH 


Democratic Nominee for President of the United States. 


IRECT contact with the people I propose to continue in 

this campaign and, if I am elected, in the conduct of the 
nation’s affairs. I shall thereby strive to make the nation’s 
policy the true reflection of the nation’s ideals. Because I 
believe in the idealism of the party of Jefferson, Cleveland, and 
Wilson, my administration will be rooted in liberty under the 
law; liberty that means freedom to the individual to follow his 
own will so long as he does not harm his neighbor; the same 
high moral purpose in our conduct as a nation that actuates 
the conduct of the God-fearing man and woman; that equality 
of opportunity which lays the foundation for wholesome family 
life and opens up the outlook for the betterment of the lives 
of our children.—Alfred E. Smith. 
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complete and authentic as any in ex- 
istence. They omit mention of the 
fall of man, the plan of salvation, the 
story of the creation, the virgin birth, 
the resurrection, baptism and ceremonies 
of all kinds. 

There would seem no good reason 
why religion, as thus authoritatively 
defined, should not find a place in 
politics, in business, and in all the re- 
lations of life. 

The wretched controversies over non- 
essentials may well be left out of 
politics and disregarded by all sensible 
persons. 


A GOOD HALF-YEAR 
B sx ron conditions for the first 


six months of the present year 

have been good on the whole, 
though not uniformly so. Building 
construction has continued at or near 
record figures; the automotive industry 
has been close to the peak of activity; 
the steel industry is prosperous; crops 
are good, and farm products, with 
some exceptions, are bringing good 
prices. There are some features of the 
situation less satisfactory: railways in 
the first half of the year showed a 
large decline in gross earnings, and a 
small loss in net, compared with the 
same period in 1927; the textile in- 
dustry is not generally prospering, and 
this is also true of coal. 

Among the favorable factors not 
mentioned above, the large earnings of 
chain stores may be cited, and also 
the fact that the payments to investors 
in a recent month were at record 
figures. 

Unless the few remaining weeks to 
elapse before the election shall tell a 
different story, the old belief that a 
Presidential campaign was destructive 
of business will have received a de- 
cided setback. Perhaps the lack of 
alarm this year has been due to the 
fact that the party platforms are so 
much alike, and neither candidate is 
of radical tendencies. This situation 
no doubt arises from the fact that the 


people do not want their prosperity 
threatened by any radical measures. 
What a wide gulf exists between the 
impassioned Bryan protesting against 
the crucifixion of mankind upon a 
cross of gold and Governor Smith con- 
tending for a modification of the Vol- 
stead act! Times have changed indeed, 

Preponderantly favorable factors in 
the business situation have _ largely 
nullified the attempt of the banks to 
check stock speculation, despite high 
rates for call money. We are now at 
that point in the year where large de- 
mands will be made upon the banks in 
connection with the movement to mar- 
ket of a very heavy volume of farm 
products. This demand for credit and 
currency is one that the banks must 
meet, whether they make brokers’ loans 
or not. In some Federal Reserve dis 
tricts the member banks seem not to 
have been wholly mindful of this fact, 
but the banks of the country generally 
have not forgotten it. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


policy now being widely carried on 
in political circles and the news 
papers THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has 


[: the criticism of Federal Reserve 


never joined. From the inception of 
the Federal Reserve Act until now 
such defects as were considered to be 
inherent in the measure itself have 
been pointed out; but at no time has 
it appeared that the faults of the sys 
tem were due so much to the inefh- 
ciency of its management as to these 
fundamental defects. 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE does not 
believe in a political banking system, 
and this description applies to the Fed 
eral Reserve. No charge need be made 
that the system has been managed with 
an eye to the effects on the country’s 
politics. It is enough to say what is 
indisputably true, that political ex 
pectations in regard to the functioning 
of the system have not been realized. 
Witness the declaration in the Demo 


(Continued on page 524) 
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system of banking - have again 
brought to the front the question 

of whether the unit banks in the coun- 
try districts will not ultimately give 
way before a system of branch bank- 
ing. That this question should con- 
tinue at such frequent intervals in- 
sistently to arise, is in itself worthy of 
note. It is an indication that previous 
attempts at legislative policy by the 
state and Federal governments have not 
settled the issue. There appears to be 
an ever-widening circle of bankers 
eager to discuss the question of branch 
banking and chain banking in its broad- 
est possible application. A spirit of 
frank inquiry is taking the place of the 
prejudice against a free discussion of 
the fundamental basis of our system 
of bank organization and management. 

The importance of this question be- 
comes apparent when it is realized 
that there are in the United States 
more than 27,000 unit banks, and that 
it is through them that the general rank 
and file in the United States are served. 

These banks may be tabulated by 
states as follows: 
Alabama 

Alaska 
__ EMRE, eer eeren en phen ak Aen 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

elaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

awaii 

Idaho 
Illinois 

Indiana 


Tsien of ba students of our 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


EFFORTS TO PRESERVE UNIT BANKING 


For a number of years past it has 
been generally assumed in the discus- 
sion of the banking situation that the 
system of unit banking is essential to 
the maintenance of our financial sys- 


tem as a whole. This has been the 
prevailing view of the bankers them- 
selves. The unit bank has been con- 
sidered as essentially American, es- 
pecially in its adaptation to the Amer- 
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ican idea of local independence of com- 
munities. Emphasis has been placed 
upon the services which the unit banks 
have rendered to pioneer settlers as the 
civilization of the United States moved 
westward over areas inhabited only by 
savages. Legislative bodies have been 
urged to protect the local banks from 
the possibility of being absorbed or 
controlled by groups or institutions 
outside of the local community. There 
has thus grown up around the discus- 
sion of our general banking policy 
considerations of a sentimental nature 
wholly apart from the economic ques- 
tion involved, with the result of much 
restrictive legislation to preserve by 
force of law the status quo of the unit 
bank. 

In view of recent widespread fail- 
ures of unit banks in the country dis- 
tricts various remedies have been sug: 
gested to save the unit banks. Much 
effort has been spent in attempting to 
work out a system of Government 
guarantee of bank deposits in order to 
avoid the suffering occasioned by every 
such bank failure. We are witnessing 
today the submission by a northwestern 
state of a proposed bond issue of $25,- 
000,000 for the purpose of paying in 
part the losses of deposits resulting 
from the failure of state banks in that 
state. It has even been suggested that 
Congress enact a law guaranteeing the 
payment of the deposits in the case of 
the failure of national banks. It is un- 
derstood that a prominent member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
has in preparation such a bill. 

A distinguished bank commissioner 
of a western state contributed an article 
to a recent number of a periodical in 
which he attempted to tell the unit 
banks what they must do to be saved. 
This commissioner had during the last 
few years witnessed the failure of a 
large number of country banks under 
his supervision and was speaking with 
first-hand knowledge and deep sym- 
pathy. In effect he said to the unit 
banks that they could survive and thus 
prevent the coming of branch banks 
and chain banks only through the 
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adoption of sound business methods— 
practices which are in use by the large 
corporations—such as building up credit 
information, efficient advertising, reduc: 
tion of interest rates on deposits, col- 
lection of service charges, building up 
a strong board of directors, making 
more conservative loans, charging off 
losses as they occur, establishing a sec- 
ondary liquid reserve. Can these coun- 
try banks avail themselves of this coun- 
sel of perfection? He would decrease 
the number of unit banks through con- 
solidations of existing banks in order to 
decrease the relative overhead. In his 
own state he thinks there should be 
about 200 such consolidations. He 
would prefer to have a village served 
by one competent unit bank than by 
two weaker banks. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
the unit banks have not squarely faced 
the economic situation which confronts 
them. Considerations of sentiment may 
be effective politically, and may lead 
to legislative action, but a_ solution 
which ignores the operation of eco 
nomic law proves no solution at all. 
VARIETY OF SERVICES RENDERED BY 

BANKS 


The business of banking, like any 
other business, is entered into primarily 


for profit. It is a financial service to 
the community for which the com: 
munity pays. The growth of banking 
in the United States has developed 
ramifications in this service to such an 
extent that practically every financial 
need of business and of citizens 
(whether individual or corporate) may 
be met by banking institutions. In 
other words, the bank has become from 
the standpoint of the public an e 
sential institution not only in its aspect 
as custodian for the deposit of money 
entrusted to it and as a lender of 
money, but also as a repository of f- 
nancial advice and information; as a 
guide to investors; as a dealer in in 
vestment securities; as an aid in the 
maintenance of business obligations; as 
an aid in the development of new busi- 
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ness enterprises; as an administrator of 
estates; as trustee under every variety 
of conditions involving the custody and 
use of trust funds; as guardian of in- 
fants; and to act in all of those fiduci- 
ary capacities in which integrity and 
competency are demanded and which 
formerly went into the hands of in- 
dividual trustees. The modern bank in 
the complexity and efficiency of its or- 
ganization is thus a far different in- 
stitution from the pioneer unit bank 
which followed in the wake of the west- 
ward movement of our population. 
Having in mind thus the present- 
day standard, the writer will at- 
tempt to set forth below what appears 
to him to be some of the essential weak- 
nesses of unit banks, especially of those 
which may be classed as country banks. 


MODERN DEMANDS UPON BANKS 


survive 
modern 
society. 
There are now no frontiers in the 
United States. We have developed al- 
ready into a homogeneous civilization. 
The ease of rapid transportation from 
place to place, the revolution in meth- 
ods of communication—by telephone, 
airplane and radio, the close associa- 
tion on a national scale of every type 
of business operation through annual 
conventions of chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, civic and business clubs 
and associations, the growing general 
familiarity with expansion methods of 
commercial and industrial corporations 
—these things are bringing the whole 
country into a common economic con- 
tact and have created a background 
against which the unit bank must op- 
erate if at all. 


The unit bank in order to 
must meet the demands of a 


and increasingly sophisticated 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SMALL COUNTRY 
BANK 


For the reasons noted below it is the 
opinion of the writer that the country 
bank cannot in the very nature of the 


case meet the modern standard of 
service. 


aEL 


Competent management cannot be se- 
cured by the small country bank. Per- 
sons of the proper experience and train- 
ing to manage banks will not accept the 
small salaries which these banks must 
needs pay. The marked increase in the 
cost of living during the last decade has 
greatly increased the overhead expenses 
of bank operations, as it has in all 
other lines of business, but unlike busi- 
ness in general the country banks have 
not been able to increase their incomes 
to correspond with the increased over- 
head. The result has been to lower the 
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standard of management. This is a 
fundamental condition and cannot be 
corrected by any effort of the unit 
bank. 

The small country bank thus cannot 
offer the prospects of a career to one 
entering the banking business. Pro- 
motions can be made only by securing 
a better position with some other and 
larger unit bank. The incentive there- 
fore for remaining with a country bank 
is not on account of the hope of re- 
ward through efficiency of | service. 
These conditions, however, do not ap 
ply to the officers of those country 
banks who remain with and operate 
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the bank because they own the ma- 
jority of its stock or in some other 
way control its operations for their 
personal profit. There are such unit 
banks where the bank is operated in 
the interest of a single family. There 
is another type of country bank which 
is dominated by an officer who may be 
interested in local enterprises and who 
may subordinate the welfare of the 
bank to the interests of his outside 
activities. With both of these types 
of unit banks the management may be 
theoretically competent; but the motive 
for a proper service to the public is 
lacking, thus leading in many cases to 
the worst form of mismanagement. 
The weak capital structure and the 
limited resources of the country unit 
bank furnish an insufficient protection 
to the depositors of the bank in times 
of unusual stress. A single defalcation 
or robbery may wreck the bank, for 
the simple reason that the bank is not 
able to restore the loss. In other words, 
the fact that the bank is small is in 


itself a potential danger to its creditors. 
Sound banking requires a diversifica- 


tion of loans and investments. This 
principle is basic. Yet it is impossible 
for the small country bank to meet it 
for the reason that as a rule country 
banks are so situated that they serve a 
one-crop, or a one-industry community. 
The bank has no choice in the matter 
and must make its loans upon the se- 
curity offered by the prevailing voca- 
tion of its customers. It is at the mercy 
of every local economic depression. 
Here again is a condition which can- 
not be corrected by the unit bank. It 
must of necessity carry all of its eggs 
in one basket. 

The country unit bank is subject to 
the seasonal demands for funds of its 
particular locality. In agricultural com- 
munities—where most of the country 
banks are situated—there is usually a 
strong demand for funds in the spring 
for planting and in the fall for crop 
movement to the markets. At other 
times a great proportion of the bank's 
funds may be idle so far as local de- 
mands are concerned. ‘These country 
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banks, therefore, habitually seek tem- 
porary investments outside of the com- 
munity. It is impossible for them to 
keep their funds constantly employed 
in local productive enterprise. The 
business simply is not there. 

It is impossible for the country bank 
to meet the service standard set up by 
the large city banks, a service with 
which the public is in ever-widening 
circles becoming familiar. It is useless 
to hold up to the eyes of the unit 
banker as an ideal the highly-developed 
service departments of the metropolitan 
banks. There is no possible way for 
the unit bank to acquire adequate 
credit information. It has not the ex- 
perience nor the training required to 
avail itself of investment research and 
credit facilities. It is too much to ex- 
pect that it could install a competent 
system of administrative and audit con- 
trol. In the nature of the case, it can- 
not pattern its banking service after 
that of those great institutions whose 
daily contacts touch every possible fi- 
nancial relationship in the national 
life. By comparison, therefore, the 
service of the small unit bank must 
continue to be mediocre and inadequate. 
The high ideals being preached to them 
by well-meaning advocates are beyond 
the possibility of their attainment. 

The physical environment of | the 
small-town bank has undergone a num- 
ber of revolutionary changes within the 
last two decades. The automobile road 
has drawn the rural populations close 
to the doors of the city banks. This 
one factor alone has rendered obsolete 
many small-town banks. It is becoming 
more and more difficult for them to 
maintain their independent existence in 
the face of the inevitable economic ef- 
fect of this lessening of distance to the 
cities. As compared with the time 
when these little banks were originally 
established, their nearness now to the 
large cities can be measured by the 
difference between the speed of horse 
transportation and that of a modern 
automobile. 

The public is entitled to an assurance 
of safety in bank operations. The ex: 
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perience during the last five years has 
amply demonstrated that there are 
times when banks in the country dis- 
tricts can give no such assurance. Ref- 
erence need only be made to the 3657 
unit bank failures in the United States 
from 1923 to 1927. The widespread 
public suffering through the loss of de- 
posits and the sacrifices of stockholders 
are indictments of our unit system of 
banking. The unit bank, being com- 
pelled to stand upon its own bottom, 
in the midst of a local economic de- 
pression affecting practically all of its 
assets, is doomed to suffer the inevitable 
consequences of such a position. 


DEPOSIT GUARANTY AND CONSOLIDATION 
NOT PROPER REMEDIES 


The ‘remedy for the weaknesses of 
unit banking cannot be found in any 
system of Government guarantee of 
bank deposits nor can it be found in 
the proposed remedy of widespread 
consolidations. A consolidated bank 
ina rural community is still subject to 
the unavoidable handicaps mentioned 
above. In those cases where a con- 
sdlidation leaves only one bank in a 
community the public interest may suf- 
fer on account of the absence of com- 
petition. It would tend to give a 
single group a monopoly in banking in 
that community. A reduction in the 
number of places where banking serv- 
ices are rendered may indeed produce 
a stronger bank, but it may be at the 
expense of public convenience. 

Banking is perhaps the most con- 
servative of our business organizations. 
It has been the last to adjust itself to 
the modern need for centralization of 
control over a number of widely- 
separated operating units, leading to 
reduction in overhead, efficiency in 
management, improvement of service, 
increase of profits and strength in fi- 
nancial resources. In the field of pro- 
duction, manufacture and merchandis- 
ing this development is already being 
accomplished. The field of banking 


now offers an opportunity for a similar 
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development toward larger central units 
with outlying branches. 

The McFadden Bank Act of 1927 
was occasioned by the acute develop. 
ment of branch banking by state banks 
in certain states. It recognized the 
legal status of branch banking in the 
United States both by state and na- 
tional banks. It regarded branch bank- 
ing in this country as being at an ex- 
perimental stage. Congress took the 
view that there.were enough branches 
in operation in various states under 
widely different conditions to determine 
whether this form of bank organization 
was sound. But Congress was not will- 
ing to see the further spread of 
branches in the absence of a demon- 
stration of their desirability from the 
standpoint of public policy. As a con- 
sequence the McFadden Act permitted 
the nationalization of all existing 
branches—-some 1500 in number—but 
allowed no more to be established in 
the Federal Reserve System beyond the 
limits of the city in which the parent 
bank was situated, but at the same 
time permitted national banks to have 
city branches. 

It may be said, therefore, that Con- 
gress has committed itself to a further 
consideration of branch banking policy 
Congress could, notwithstanding state 
laws to the contrary, permit national 
banks to establish branches regardless 
of state boundaries. Since John Mar- 
shall’s great opinions in McCulloch v. 
Maryland and in Osborne v. Bank of 
the United States there has been no 
doubt on this point. 

It cannot be said that Congress has 
as a matter of policy been hostile to 
the establishment of branches by banks. 
The first Bank of the United States 
was permitted to have branches as 
was also the second Bank of the 
United States. A year after the enact- 
ment of the National Bank Act an 
amendment was made (March 4, 1865) 
permitting state banks to bring their 
branches, regardless of their location, 
into the national system. The Federal 
Reserve banks are permitted to estab- 
lish branches for the convenience of 
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the public. National banks are per- 
mitted by law to establish branches out- 
side of the United States in any part 
of the world. 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHAIN BANKING 
In the meantime, while the further 
spread of branch banking in its proper 
sense is by law held in abeyance, the 
demand for the advantages of branch 
banking is beginning to be met by what 
has come to be called chain banking. 
There are a variety of forms of chain 
banking, but the modern development 
consists of a central holding company 
which purchases the majority of the 
stock of a number of banks and un- 
dertakes to direct their management 
under a centralized banking policy. It 
is essential to the soundness of any such 
plan, in order properly to discharge 
the responsibilities of such stock con- 
trol, for the holding company to possess 
in its officers a high degree of man- 
agerial skill, a wide banking experience, 


and unquestionable integrity of reputa- 


tion and character. It should be able 
to bring to bear upon each of its banks 
the highest type of banking service. 

The national banking laws are not 
unfavorable to such an operation of a 
chain of national banks. The law per- 
mits the corporate ownership, without 
limit, of national bank stock. With 
the benefit of the new features of the 
McFadden Act permitting the opera- 
tion of investment securities depart- 
ments and of entering the field of first 
mortgage loans upon urban property 
upon a basis which may lead to the 
marketability of real estate bonds, it is 
possible for a competent holding com- 
pany greatly to enlarge and improve 
the operations of the national banks 
thus taken over. 

Under chain banking each unit must 
operate as an independent local cor- 
poration and must operate profitably. 
It must carry the overhead expenses of 
a local bank. Consequently chain 
banking in itself cannot be considered 
an ultimate remedy for the weaknesses 
of rural banking. Its units must be 
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potentially at least in reach of sufh- 
cient business to justify the operation 
of a well-organized bank. In _ other 
words, chain banking, to be profitable, 
must, it would seem, be confined to 
the city banks with a wide geographical 
diversification in the cities selected. 

As compared with branch banking 
chain banking is lacking in economy, 
in flexibility and in responsiveness to 
centralized control. A chain, however, 
which owns a large metropolitan bank 
—say in New York—with nationwide 
units in the chain as its correspondents, 
would be the nearest approach to a 
branch system that is possible under 
the present. state of the law. 


DEMONSTRATED WORTH OF BRANCH 
BANKING 


Branch banking in the United States 
has already passed the . experimental 
stage where it has been permitted to 
operate and has demonstrated its in- 
herent soundness and superior ability 
to develop the banking business. Every 
weakness inherent in our system of 
unit country banks is met by a cor 
responding element of strength in the 
branch system. 

The branches bring to the small city 
an office of a metropolitan bank. There 
is not only competent local manage: 
ment of the branch, but there is super- 
imposed above it the management and 
control from the head office. There is 
available to the branch all of the fa 
cilities of the parent bank—its credit 
information, its investment research 
and advice, its accounting methods and 
audit control. 

The branch brings to the local com’ 
munity the strength of the bank as a 
whole. A branch situated in a one’ 
crop country does not subject the bank 
to any hazard, because diversification 
of loans and investments is secured 
through other branches situated in dif 
ferent economic environments. 

Every branch carries with it the 
maximum loaning limit of the bank. 
The bank can make a loan through any 
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branch in as large an amount as can 
be made at the head office, and in com- 
munities where a considerable business 
enterprise may be operated it is not 
necessary for the borrower to go out 
of the community to seek banking ac- 
commodations. 

The branch is a_ highly flexible 
agency. It can be operated with a 
minimum of overhead because it can 
regulate the scope of its operations ac- 
cording to the local need. Under a 
branch system, therefore, the number 
of banking localities would be increased 
rather than diminished, since there 
would be strong competition for busi- 
ness by the various branch systems. 
This has been the experience in Can- 
ada where some of the branches have 
begun operations with one clerk in a 
single room on the very outposts of 
civilization. In many cases they have 
reached communities in advance of the 
railroads. It is not necessary for a 
branch to be burdened with the stand- 
ard overhead of a unit bank. 

A well-proportioned branch svstem 
of banks is in a natural position to keep 
its funds employed at all times in the 
aid of productive enterprise. Seasonal 
demands for funds, instead of being a 
source of weakness as with the unit 
bank, become an element of great 
strength. Such a branch system will 
spread over a considerable geographical 
area in which there is a diversification 
of economic activities—agriculture in 
variety, manufacture, transportation, 
development of natural resources, dis- 
tribution wholesale and retail, and so 
on. There will be a great variety of 
seasonal demands for funds upon the 
bank as a whole, but the seasonal de- 
mand upon a local brinch may be once 
or twice a year. The bank will be 
able constantly to shift funds from one 
branch to another as these demands 
arise at different times. No branch 
will have idle funds. The branch sys- 
tem is thus enabled to make the great- 
est possible economical use of its funds 


in the constructive development of the 
country. 


LIMIT OF BANKING FACILITIES NOT 
REACHED 


The complaint is frequently heard 
that there are too many unit banks in 
the United States—that there is not 
room for 27,000 banks. State and Fed- 
eral authorities have accepted this view, 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain new bank charters, state or 
national. It is undoubtedly true that 
we have too many independent banks, 
but there are not too many banking 
locations at which the public may be 
served. It has already been our ex- 
perience that when branch banking is 
inaugurated in a large city the num- 
ber of banking locations more than 
doubles within a few years. In a 
country of this size and potentialities 
there might be under a system of 
branch banking over 100,000 banking 
locations. Each would endeavor to 
put a branch wherever there was a 
prospect of giving banking service. 


From the standpoint of management 


there would seem to be no reason why 
a large metropolitan bank could not 
successfully operate several thousand 
branches. 

Opposition to branch banking in the 
United States has in the past come in 
the main from the officers of country 
unit banks. They took the view that 
they must fight for self-preservation, 
and have brought forward a number 
of arguments against branch banking. 
Experience, however, has shown that 
the inauguration of branch banking has 
the effect of increasing the value of 
bank stock holdings and offers to bank 
officials, where they are competent, a 
larger opportunity to continue in the 
banking business. 

CHAIN BANKING PRELIMINARY TO 
BRANCH BANKING 


From an economic standpoint the 
present development of chain banking 
in the United States should be regarded 
as a step in the direction of branch 
banking. Those chain systems which 
secure strong units in the cities will he 
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in a position of greater advantage when 
branch banking is permitted in the 
country districts. Public confidence in 
the country unit bank system has al- 
ready been severely shaken in several 
of the western and southern states. 
Millions in potential deposits are with- 
held from the local banks. There is a 
growing sentiment in favor of branch 
banking. The establishment now of chain 
banking systems, which will demonstrate 
their superiority in strength and in 
service, will serve to hasten the time 
when the key banks in these chains will 
be able to take on branches in the sur- 
rounding country districts. Sooner or 
later there will be nationwide branch 
banking, at which time an entire chain 
may be converted into a branch system. 

This conclusion would seem to be 
inevitable. Congress now permits na- 
tional banks to establish branches in 
every country of the globe. A metru- 


politan national bank may today scat- 
ter its branches throughout Asia, Latin 
America, Europe and the islands of the 


sea. It may also establish branches in- 
side of the city in the United States in 
which its head office is situated. It is 
clear, therefore, that Congress has no 
fear of branch banks. The foreign 
branch and the city branch have dem- 
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onstrated their efficiency. Does not 
the next step naturally follow—that of 
the establishment of branches through- 
out the United States? If a New York 
bank can successfully operate a branch 
in Montevideo and in Shanghai, why 
would it not have a greater success 
with a branch in Buffalo or New 
Orleans? 

Commerce and finance are not local. 
They are interstate and international. 
The national banks as instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government are now 
permitted to follow the international 
aspects of commerce through the es 
tablishment of branches in foreign 
cities where they may render directly 
a financial service to their customers. 
Congress here recognizes that finance 
follows the trade. Yet in the United 
States, where commerce freely flows 
across the state boundaries in every di- 
rection, commercial banking has been 
forced into the local mould and the 
bank is not able to give direct accom: 
modations to its customers except in 
the particular city in which the bank 
happens to be situated. This artificial 
barrier to the normal relationship of 
commerce and finance is perhaps one 
of the strongest considerations in favor 
of nationwide branch banking. 
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LIMITING LIABILITY IN THE SAFE 
DEPOSIT BUSINESS 


By ARNOLD R. Boyp 


The question of safe deposit companies restricting or limiting liability and obligations 
has recently been attracting considerable attention in safe deposit circles. Mr. Boyd, in 
this article, analyzes his subject briefly and then points out the effect of applying 
to the safe deposit business commonly known methods of limiting liability em- 


ployed in certain other businesses. 


Mr. Boyd, who is a frequent contributor 


to THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, is widely known to the safe deposit fraternity as one of 


the country’s leading authorities on legal aspects of the safe deposit business. 


He is a 


member of the New York firm of Boyd, — Chapman and Vreeland, counsellors 
at law. 


deposit managers is that the safe 
deposit business as a whole merits 
a larger return than it now receives for 
the service and protection it renders to 
its customers, and the risks and lia- 
bilities it assumes with regard to the 
properties which are being stored in its 
vaults for safekeeping. As a result of 
this feeling there has been considerable 
effort in recent years to build up a 
rental rate more commensurate with the 
service rendered and liabilities assumed. 
And the proposition of fixing and re- 
stricting liability in proportion to the 
rents paid has recommended itself as a 
possible formula for bringing about a 
fairer and more adequate return. The 
idea is that rental rates in the main 
should be based on the values of prop- 
erties deposited by customers in their 
various boxes or safes—such rates be- 
ing made lower or higher according as 
the value and character of the prop- 
erties involved varies. In addition to 
affording a possible means of bringing 
about a more adequate rental, this sys- 
tem, if applied, would to some extent 
enable safe deposit companies to know 
in advance, like banks, warehousemen, 
etc., the ultimate limits of their lia- 
bility, a condition which many safe 
deposit managers think would be of 
considerable advantage. 
The system of fixing a maximum lia- 
bility to apply in case of loss or de- 
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struction of properties and of basing 
the rate of service charge on the 
amount of risk assumed has been very 
generally made use of by many differ- 
ent kinds of businesses which under- 
take to hold, manage and handle the 
properties of others. Thus warehouse, 
express and transportation companies, 
bank-custodians of securities, and many 
different types of bailees, all fix their 
maximum liability and rate of service 
charge to some extent on the character 
and value of properties as declared by 
the customer delivering them. If the 
value declared and agreed upon is high, 
then the risk assumed by the company 
is high and the charge is fixed at a 
correspondingly high rate in order to 
net an adequate return. If, on the 
other hand, the declared value is low, 
then the rate charge is lower because 
of the smaller risk involved. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AND METHODS 


In the safe deposit business, as it is 
now conducted, conditions and methods 


are altogether different. No values are 
declared on properties deposited in cus- 
tomers’ boxes. The very manner of 
conducting this somewhat peculiar line 
of business contemplates that the de- 
pository shall not know the value and 
character of the property deposited or 
have any part in the handling of it. 
Rental rates of safe deposit companies, 
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therefore, are not based on the value 
of properties stored in their vaults, nor 
are they based on the amount of risk 
to which the company subjects itself 
in assuming to safekeep such properties. 
As a result of this there are very few 
safe deposit vaults which do not have 
among their customers a number of 
box renters who are paying a very 
small rental for their space, and yet 
have stored in that space securities and 
properties of a relatively large value, 
for the safety of which the safe de- 
posit company is responsible to the full 
extent of their value. In such cases 
the compensation received by the safe 
deposit company is inadequate as a 
premium for the liability assumed and 
for the security and protection ren- 
dered, to say nothing of the service in- 
volved. The point is that the safe de- 
posit business is rendering a very valu- 
able service to the commercial and busi- 
ness world in the way of protection and 
security for which it merits a fair 
profit, which many feel it is not realiz- 
ing at present. 

It is a fact that a large proportion of 
the vaults throughout the country are 
today being operated on a rental basis 
which, under a proper system of ac- 
counting, is insufficient to make them 
self-sustaining. These vaults are being 
operated merely as necessary, but non- 
self-sustaining, departments or subsidi- 
aries of the banks and trust companies 
with which they are connected. The 
management of such vaults is not op- 
erating them on such a basis through 
choice, but is forced to do so because 
of the correspondingly low rental rates 
prevailing throughout the business and 
adhered to by competing companies. 
Thus far the business has not found a 
formula for extricating itself from this 
inadequate rate of rental and service 
charges. 

If these observations are correct, it 
would appear reasonable that the lia- 
bility and obligations of safe deposit 
companies should either be limited to 
an extent commensurate with the pres- 
ent rate of revenues derived, or else 
the rate of charges should in some way 
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be based on the value of the properties 
stored and raised to a standard com- 
mensurate with the protection rendered 
and risks assumed by the company. 

It will be pointed out, however, else- 
where in this article, that the system 
of limiting and restricting liabilities 
which has worked so satisfactorily in 
other lines of business cannot for prac: 
tical reasons be applied in the safe de- 
posit business with any degree of satis 
faction. 

Limitation of liability in the safe de- 
posit business may consist of (a) fixing 
the maximum amount of damages for 
which the depositary may in any event 
be liable in case of the loss or destruc- 
tion of properties deposited in a cus 
tomer’s box or safe; or (b) restricting 
the duties and obligations which the 
safe deposit company will undertake to 
perform or for which the company may 
be held accountable. 

FIXING MAXIMUM LIABILITY 

Limitations of the first kind, namely, 
fixing a maximum amount for which 
the company may be held liable, neces- 
sarily involve a declaration by the box 
renter of the value of the properties 
deposited in the box. It is also es- 
sential that the value declared and 
agreed on shall approximate the actual 
value of the property, because in no 
other way would it be possible to fix 
a maximum liability of the depositary 
which would be fair to both sides. To 
protect himself the box renter neces: 
sarily would have to declare a value 
sufficient to fully cover his properties 
in case of their loss or destruction. At 
the same time the depositary would 
have to insist on as low a valuation as 
possible in order to protect itself 
against excessive damages. Further’ 
more, if the rate of rental is to be 
based on the amount of property stored 
and the amount of risk assumed by 
the depositarv, then a declaration of 
the actual value is necessary in order 
to determine what that rate shall be 
with any degree of accuracy and fair’ 
ness. Actual valuation, therefore, is 
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the only method which will serve all 
these purposes. 

Some will say that the safe deposit 
company need only fix any arbitrary 
amount as the limit of its liability, and 
that it would not be necessary under 
a system of limiting liability for the 
customer to declare the actual value or 
character of the properties deposited 
in the box. This system could not ac- 
complish any desirable results if the 
limitation is to be fixed at arbitrary 
amounts as no fair rental rates could 
be based on such a method. The box 
renter, in order to protect himself, 
would always have to confine the 
value of his deposits within the arbi- 
trary limit fixed, which might prove 
inconvenient at times. On the other 
hand, if it should develop that the 
properties lost were of a value less 
than the arbitrary amount fixed as the 
limit of the company’s liability, then 
the box renter could not recover more 
than the actual amount of his loss as 
determined by proof. It would seem, 
therefore, that the use of arbitrary 
limits would be of no more value for 
adjusting losses than the par value of 
shares serve as a basis for determining 
the price at which stock is bought and 
sold on the market. 


DECLARATION OF ACTUAL VALUE 
ESSENTIAL 


It is the writer’s opinion, therefore, 
that declaration of actual value is es- 
sential to any system of fixing a limit 
to a safe deposit company’s liability 
and if this is true it is seen from the 
outset that the system will be very 
dificult to apply in the safe deposit 


business. There is no legal prohibition 
against fixing a maximum liability pro- 
vided it is mutually agreeable to both 
the depository and box renter. The 
courts have so held in a number of 
cases. Two cases dealing with this 
point are reported on pages 114 and 
252 of Safe Deposit Decisions and 
Practice. The principal objection to 
the system is that it is not adaptable to 
the peculiar nature of the safe deposit 
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business. One can easily imagine the 
inconvenience and burden of requiring 
customers who are daily removing and 
depositing properties in their boxes to 
declare, after each access, the new 
value of the properties left in the box, 
and it would be well nigh impossible 
to base rental rates on these changing 
values. 

As stated earlier in this article, ware- 
house, express and transportation com- 
panies, bank-custodians and many types 
of ordinary bailees have successfully 
applied the maximum liability limita- 
tion and based their service rates, to 
some extent, on declared valuation. 
But it will be noted that in all of these 
lines of business the amount of prop- 
erties turned over or deposited usually 
remains fixed and unchanged from the 
time of delivery until they are re- 
turned to the customer. Furthermore, 
in such lines of business the customer 
transfers and surrenders, and the re- 
ceiving company assumes and_ takes 
over the possession and custody of the 
properties involved and has the ex- 
clusive right to handle such properties 
throughout the period of its respon- 
sibility. Thus the conditions and na- 
ture of these transactions are such that 
it is a simple matter for the customer 
to make one single declaration of the 
value and character of the properties 
turned over and for the company re- 
ceiving them to verify the correctness 
of such valuation and base thereon a 
fixed rate of charges, all of which re- 
mains constant throughout the period 
of the relationship. 

Conditions are different in the safe 
deposit business. Box renters retain 
the possession and control of the prop- 
erties deposited in their boxes, as well 
as the exclusive right to handle them. 
In most instances properties are con- 
stantly being deposited in and removed 
from such boxes and safes by the box 
renters and their agents. There is, 
therefore, a constant change and fluctu- 
ation taking place in the character and 
amount of properties deposited in most 
boxes and safes, and the safe deposit 
company has no adequate means of 
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verifying such changes as do take place. 
Under a system of fixing maximum 
liability and rental rates on declared 
values the safe deposit company would 
have to rely on such descriptions and 
values as might be declared by its box 
renters, who are themselves handling 
the properties involved. Thus the sys 
tem of fixing maximum liability and 
basing rental rates on declared values 
cannot for practical reasons be applied 
satisfactorily in the safe deposit busi- 
ness. 


RESTRICTING DUTIES AND OBLIGATIONS 


We come now to the second method 
of limiting liability, that is, restricting 
the duties and obligations which the 
safe deposit company will undertake to 
perform or for which the company may 
be held accountable. Limitations of 


this character involve important ele- 
ments of business policy and are af- 
fected by rules of public policy to a 
large extent. 


It must be remembered 
that, under the common laws and rules 
established by custom, safe deposit 
companies are required to measure up 
to a high standard of efficiency. Any 
attempts by safe deposit companies to 
whittle down, by express stipulation, 
their implied obligations to measure up 
to this common standard will be 
frowned upon by the courts and coldly 
received by the business public. 

There can be no doubt but that a 
safe deposit company, being a private 
corporation, may if it chooses exclude 
itself by express stipulation in its ren- 
tal contracts from a large number of 
obligations and liabilities which would 
be ordinarily implied. For example, a 
company may relieve itself from all 
liability for defalcations of deputies 
duly appointed by box renters, whether 
such wrongful acts occur before or 
after the death of the’ box renter. The 
company may stipulate against its lia- 
bility in suspending access temporarily 
in case it be served with legal process 
which it may think affects the proper: 
ties in a customer's box; it may pro- 
vide against its responsibility for prop- 
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erties left in coupon rooms and it may 
reserve the right to cancel any lease 
upon reasonable notice in order to pro- 
tect itself against undesirable customers; 
it may restrict and limit the period a 
box shall be permitted to remain un- 
opened after default in the payment of 
rent. All limitations of this character 
are correct in principle and permissible 
by law. 
LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE OR ACTS OF 
EMPLOYES 


The latitude and freedom of con- 
tracts permissible to safe deposit com- 
panies in this respect, however, does 
not give them the right to relieve them- 
selves of liability for the wrongful acts 
of their own employes. Nor can safe 
deposit companies avoid responsibility 
for such gross acts of negligence as 
constitute a fraud on customers. There 
is no doubt, in the writer’s opinion, 
about the correctness of this conten- 
tion. Four outstanding cases dealing 
with this point are reported on pages 
12, 47, 138 and 181 of Safe Deposit 
Decisions and Practice, and they all 
hold in effect that the acts of employes 
are imputable to the company itself 
and. that rules of public policy do not 
permit a safe deposit company to es 
cape liability for its own wrongful and 
fraudulent acts. There are numerous 
safe deposit companies which have in- 
corporated in their rental contracts 
clauses designed to relieve themselves 
of responsibility for all the acts of 
their employes, including negligence 
and thefts. But in the light of the 
above cases it would seem that such 
stipulations, if they were put to the 
test, would not be upheld by the courts 
on the grounds of public policy. Safe 
deposit companies are, of course, pri 
vate corporations and like all private 
corporations are granted by law a wide 
latitude in freedom of contract, but 
there are certain minimum obligations 
and responsibilities which even private 
business organizations are required by 
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A discussion of practical methods of operation and management of a bank’s branches. 

The author emphasizes the importance of such matters as uniformity of services, treat- 

ment of employes, employe co-operation and inter-office new business contests. Mr. 
Jones is vice-president the Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


own individual problems as to the 

operation and management of 
these branches. Many of these prob- 
lems are purely local, so that it is ab- 
solutely impossible to set a standard of 
routine that will be applicable to all 
conditions. 

However, the routine of each branch 
should be uniform and should tie in di- 
rectly with the accounting system at 
the main office. It should be just as 
simple as possible and, wherever prac- 
tical, all bookkeeping should be con- 
solidated at the main office. This, of 
course, is physically impossible when 
the branches are scattered throughout 
the state. Such a procedure will ef- 
fect great economy in posting and as- 
sorting the items daily and is the most 
expeditious manner of handling the 
work, while at the same time informa- 
tion is always more readily obtainable 
at a central point rather than from 
many subdivided or scattered units. 

Another necessary factor in branch 
bank management is to have the de- 
posits and checks cleared promptly. 
Centralized bookkeeping assists in ac- 
complishing this. A large chain of 
banks is confronted with a problem in 
connection with the clearing of items 
and delivery of cash and securities to 
and from the branches. This is usually 
solved by scheduling two or more 
armored cars or by motorcycle collec- 
tion of checks and other items daily. 

It would greatly facilitate matters if 
each branch were permitted to have di- 
rect contact, for instance, with the credit 
department, personnel department, 


F owe: bank with branches has its 


bookkeeping department, etc., by tel- 
autograph or telephone, rather than to 
have all inquiries handled by an or’ 
ganization at the main office, which in 
turn would have to relay the informa- 
tion to the various departments and 
back again to the branches. 


H. ENNIs JONES 


An investigation of banks operating 
large chains of branches in Detroit, 
San Francisco, Buffalo and Cleveland 
showed that the foregoing suggestions 
had been uniformly recognized and in 
many instances are in effect and work- 
ing satisfactorily. 

This brings us to the most important 


From an address before the national con- 
vention of the American Institute of Banking. 
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and essential factor in branch bank 
management. 

Regardless of the resources back of 
a bank, regardless of location, or how 
well the routine is handled, a branch 
unit will not enjoy its full measure of 
progress unless those responsible for its 
management and operation are fully 
awake to the unlimited possibilities that 
their assignment entails. 

To be quite frank about it: Good 
branch managers are very hard to 
obtain, and it is on the manager's 
shoulders that the success or failure of 
the branch rests. He must inspire con- 
fidence, have a pleasing personality, 
know the banking business and at the 
same time be a good salesman. 

Outside of the capital structure of 
the bank and its personnel of officers 
and directors, there is very little differ- 
ence so far as the public is concerned 
between one bank and another. The 
public thinks of and appraises a bank 
according to the quality of service 
rendered. 


“Service” spells success in branch 
management and is the real secret of 
all progress among banks. 


UNIFORMITY OF SERVICES 


The first problem confronting the 
official in charge of branches is to ob- 
tain an absolute uniformity of services 
rendered by the various offices. A 
capable branch manager will endeavor 
to have the service rendered by his 
branch tailored to meet the immediate 
demands of the community, just as 
chain stores have been successfully do- 
ing for years. 

When we first undertook this prob- 
lem at the Franklin Trust Company, 
several years ago, one of our first moves 
was to arrange weekly meetings of the 
officials in charge of our branches at 
which meetings they placed their prob- 
lems before those assembled and com- 
pared methods of operation. When- 
ever a branch developed an idea that 
increased efficiency or promoted econ- 
omy it was immediately adopted by all 


offices and instructions issued accord- 
ingly. 

From time to time officials in charge 
of various departments at the main 
office were invited to sit in on these 
conferences, which not only resulted in 
establishing uniform service throughout 
the entire organization, but also brought 
each office into closer working harmony. 
These meetings were successful and re- 
sults so pronounced that they are now 
held monthly instead of weekly. 

In my travels throughout the coun: 
try during the last few years, for the 
purpose of investigating bank opera- 
tion and procedure, occasionally a bank 
was found in which there existed be- 
tween the employes of the main office 
and the various branches an inferiority, 
jealous or misunderstood complex. 

It makes no difference whether the 
bank is located in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, New York or London, there is 
one thing that must be done before a 
bank can actually reach the pinnacle 
of success, and that is—the entire work- 
ing force must be moulded into one big 
team, working toward a definite goal. 

The employes of any organization 
are the mirrors in which are reflected 
the spirit of sincerity and enthusiasm of 
their superiors. We don’t have to 
meet the president of the bank to know 
what kind of a man he is; we can just 
talk with some of his lieutenants and 
the mark of his individuality will be 
plainly portrayed. In our every-day 
work our influence on those with whom 
we come in contact is either good or 
bad, and therefore we must instill in 
the heart of every employe the fact 
that although he seemingly has an un- 
important position in the bank, or 
small branch office, nevertheless, he is 
a very important member of the great 
team comprising every one of his fel- 
low employes throughout the entire or’ 
ganization. We can only hope to ob 
tain good work from contented em 
ployes. They must be kept in a happy 
frame of mind if they are expected to 
radiate goodwill and inspire the pul 
lic’s confidence. 
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HANDLING THE EMPLOYES 


The official in charge of the branch 
should hold frequent meetings with his 
employes, either as a group or in- 
dividually, and encourage them to take 
him into their confidence. He should 
also bear in mind that it is “the voice 
with a smile” that wins and instruct 
the employes accordingly. 

It is easy to create an atmosphere of 
congeniality and goodwill if this is 
kept in mind. The guard at the door 
may often calm the feelings of the 
most erratic depositor, if he will greet 
him with a smile and a pleasant “good 
morning,” “good afternoon,” or “good 
evening,’ and when “Mr. Depositor” 
comes to the teller and is again greeted 
with “How-do-you-do, Mr. Smith,” or 
“Good morning, Mr. Jones,” he cannot 
but leave the bank feeling that your 
bank is just about the best there is, 
and undoubtedly when he hears of a 
friend looking for a new banking ccn- 
nection he will be glad to tell him cf 


his pleasant banking affiliation. That is 
what brings new business to banks and 
will help to develop a branch office as 


much as anything else. After all, the 
progress of a branch is judged by its 
growth in business, chiefly, of course, 
deposits, so that all of the little things 
that we can do to achieve the desired 
results in as short a space of time as 
possible will naturally accrue to our 
mutual advantage and be most helpful. 

The official in charge of the branch 
should be definitely informed that his 
responsibility is not only to see that the 
ofice routine is accurately handled and 
the public pleasingly and promptly 
served, but that also his big job is to in- 
crease the deposits and prestige of the 
branch. He should be encouraged to 
become active in local affairs and by all 
means granted some definite authority 
a to making unsecured loans. This 
may be limited at the start, but if the 
man is of the right calibre he will wel- 
come this additional responsibility and 
shortly merit greater confidence. His 
work should be arranged to enable him 
to make a certain number of calls on 


new prospects each week in order to 
be continually extending the bank’s 
prestige. The law of averages is bound 
to work to the benefit of all concerned. 


INTER’OFFICE NEW BUSINESS CONTESTS 


We have found that inter-office new 
business contests help encourage in- 
terest and enthusiasm on the part of 
the employes and set their minds to 
thinking in the right channels. A silver 
cup may be offered to the branch win- 
ning the contest twice in succession, with 
cash prizes to be awarded the employes 
of the winning branch. The contest 
should be of short duration, not over 
three months, and the rules, regula- 
tions, etc., developed to suit local con- 
ditions. 

The thing that interests every man 
more than anything else in the world 
perhaps, is the question of his future. 
Have you ever asked yourself this 
question: “I wonder what department 
of the bank offers me the greatest op- 
portunities for advancement?” Of 
course that is easily answered by most 
of us, the reply being “the department 
in which I derive the most happiness 
and actual pleasure from the work.” 
However, let me suggest that you give 
some thought to branch banking as a 
stepping stone to not only greater 
things for your company, but also your 
personal advancement, because branch 
banking in this country is in its in- 
fancy and is unquestionably destined to 
play a very important part in the fu- 
ture history of American banking. 

This is the day of specialization and 
consolidation and without the future 
development and extension of branch 
banking procedure, the real value of 
grouping together the resources of our 
great banks cannot be fully realized. 

It is only logical to expect that the 
progress of banking in the older coun- 
tries, that have traveled the same road 
before us, shall be repeated to a cer- 
tain extent in the United States. It 
therefore becomes evident that we 
must expect our larger banks to effect 
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further consolidations, thus eliminating 
many uncertain smaller units as a mat- 
ter of economy, efficiency, public pro- 
tection and service. Therefore I can- 


not visualize anything in the banking 
world today that presents a greater op- 
portunity to the young man than the 
field of branch banking. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


(Continued from page 508) 


cratic National Platform adopted at 
Houston: 


“The Federal Reserve System, cre- 
ated and inaugurated under Demo- 
cratic auspices, is the greatest legisla- 
tive contribution to constructive busi- 
ness ever adopted. The administra- 
tion of the system for the advantage 
of stock market speculation should 
cease. It must be administered for the 


benefit of farmers, wage earners, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and others en- 
gaged in constructive business.” 


And yet, why should such disap- 
pointment exist? To any one who 
makes a careful examination of the 
Federal Reserve Act it must appear 
clear that the measure itself, whatever 
may have been its intent to the con- 
trary, contains provisions bound to be 
of the greatest possible aid to stock 
speculation. If paper representing 
transactions of this character does not 
possess eligibility for rediscount, the 
commercial paper that does qualify can 
be rediscounted and the proceeds used 
in stock dealings. Loans secured by 
member banks on abundant Govern- 
ment collateral may be similarly ap’ 
plied. By replenishing their reserves 
by borrowing, either on commercial 
paper or Government securities, the 
member banks are in a position to 
lend largely for speculative purposes. 

So long as the Federal Reserve Act 
remains in its present form it is idle 
to expect that the transactions of the 
Federal Reserve banks can be made 
satisfactory however wisely the system 
may be administered. There are too 
many inflationary possibilities inherent 
in the measure. These possibilities be- 
came actual in the agricultural and in- 


dustrial inflation which took place just 
prior to 1920 and in the stock specula- 
tion in recent months. 


GETTING THE GOVERNMENT 
FURTHER INTO BUSINESS 


HICHEVER party may be 

\X/ victorious in November, we 

are certain before long to have 
the Government extend its participation 
in the business of the country. Re 
publicans and Democrats alike are 
pledged to a Federal Farm Board which 
will exercise a large degree of control 
over the marketing of the agricultural 
surplus. 

Seeing what has been done to put 
the Government into a certain degree 
of control of other business activities, 
this extension into the domain of agri- 
culture is entirely logical. The Tariff 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Shipping Board, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board are representative 
of some of the Government's major 
activities in the business life of the 
country. Before long practically all 
of the great operations of production, 
trade and finance will be under politi- 
cal supervision from Washington. Thus 
Socialism advances with stealthy steps. 

This intervention of Government into 
what has been heretofore considered 
the domain of private control can be 
justified only if it is necessary in the 
public interest and if it works out as 
planned. There is hardly as yet enough 
experience to serve as a basis for form: 
ing a judgment on this matter. The 
Tariff Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Shipping Board 
have been subjected to considerable 
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criticism. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has done much good along 
with some harm. The Federal Reserve 
Board is made up of political appointees 
whose duties relate solely to business 
practices. 

Many people, in theory, deprecate 
the further intervention of Government 
into business. At the same time they 
will support political parties pledged 
to an exactly contrary policy. The 
childlike faith in statutes and Govern- 
ment control of business would seem 
to indicate a weakening of the sense of 
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self-reliance heretofore considered a 
characteristic of a free and independent 
people. We invoke the power of 
legislation to make us temperate, and 
turn our eyes toward Washington as 
the source of national prosperity. De- 
scendants of the pioneers who fought 
savages and with rude implements con- 
quered a wilderness, confess their help- 
lessness, with all the aids to modern 
industry, unless aided by the Govern- 
ment. Thus the aid of the politician 
is becoming the indispensable adjunct 
of all business. 


LIMITING LIABILITY IN THE SAFE DEPOSIT 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 520) 


common law to meet for reasons of 
public policy. 


THE MINIMUM REQUIREMENT 


This minimum requirement in the 
safe deposit business is that safe deposit 


companies shall provide. such means 
and exercise such care and precaution 
as may be reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances to protect the properties in 
their vaults from unlawful interference, 
loss or destruction. Stipulations against 
all liability for acts of employes can- 
not be reconciled with this minimum 
requirement. Furthermore, it seems in- 
consistent for a safe deposit company 
to hold itself out to the public as a 
safe, eficient and dependable organiza- 
tion in which to rent space and de- 
posit valuable properties, and at the 
same time provide in its rental contract 


that it will not be responsible for any 
of the acts of its own employes. 

If: the writer's observations on this 
subject of limiting liability are correct, 
it would seem that, because of the 
peculiar nature of the safe deposit 
business, it is not practical for safe de- 
posit companies to apply the system of 
fixing the maximum amounts of their 
liability and of basing their rental rates 
on declared values of properties stored 
for safekeeping. Nor can safe deposit 
companies, for reasons of public policy, 
relieve themselves of responsibility for 
the fraudulent and wrongful acts of 
their own employes, or restrict and 
limit their obligations to measure up to 
the common standards of care and efh- 
ciency which have been established by 
custom and usage in the business and 
which have come to be recognized gen- 
erally as a common law code of rules 
and standards. 





Confidence 


-VHE Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Man 
‘T is a specialist in office ways and 
means. He is a man of ideas —his 
own, his company’s and his clients. 
These ideas he stands ready to apply 
in solution ofthe record-keeping prob- 
lems of your bank . . . The recom- 
mendations that he submits to you 
are based upon no restrictions of line. 
A part of Remington Rand, he is able 
to select that which his experience sug- 
gests as most accurately in accord with 
your special needs. His judgment is 
an impartial one...And so when this 
man enters your bank, surveys the 
conditions you reveal to him and plots 
his solution in terms of Baker Vawter- 
Kalamazoo loose-leaf equipment, you 
have unprecedented assurance that 
his proposals are sound . . . For, the 
sameconfidence that inspires the trust 
of your depositors, makes the numer- 
ous banks using Baker Vawter-Kalama- 
zoo equipment trust the judgment of 
the Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Man. 
The coupon invites his counsel upon 
any of your record-keeping worries. 
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LIQUIDITY, PROFITS AND MANAGEMENT 


By Craic B. HAazLEwoop 


The second and final instalment of a timely and informative study based on addresses 

given before various bankers’ associations in 1928. The author is vice-president of the 

Union Trust Company of Chicago and first vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association. 


E are all familiar these days 

\X/ with the financial statements 

of business concerns which 
show a lower gross and a higher net 
profit. The meaning of this trend is 
plain. Management is entering in more 
effectively than ever before. The more 
direct and economical way of doing 
everything required in business, as well 
as the elimination of everything non- 
essential, is being more and more scien- 
tifically determined. The same over- 
head is being spread to cover greater 
volume. Expense items are being tabu- 
lated, sub-classified, reduced to graphs 
and ironed out and down. 

Let us then be in fashion and apply 
a more scientific expense control to our 
own business, just as we expect all of 
our customers to do. The writer can- 
not touch upon all the expense items 
that enter into bank operation, but he 
does wish to discuss in the order of 
their importance several of the largest 
items in the expense account. 

Interest paid on time deposits is, of 
course, one of the largest items of ex- 
pense in most banks. Presumably, the 
interest rate on savings deposits varies 
from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. Pre- 
sumably, because the results of the re- 
cent questionnaire sent to bankers over 
the country has in a measure shaken 
the writer's faith in bankers’ mathe- 
matics. 

In the questionnaire was included a 
typical problem of savings interest; 
the case of a man who had opened an 
account, made certain withdrawals and 
deposits, and, after six months, asked 
for his interest. Among banks paying 
> per cent., the actual interest allowed 


varied all the way from $7.86 to 
$21.45. Among those paying 4 per 
cent., the sum varied from $8.75 to 
$37.15. Banks paying 3 per cent. 
frequently paid out more cash than 
those paying 4 per cent. Who would 
have guessed that bankers were such 
individualists as to be totally unable 
to agree upon the answer to a simple 
mathematical problem? What re- 
tailer could continue in business paying 
a major expense item of $37.15 as 
against a competitor paying only 
$8.75? Here is a matter of real im- 
portance to profits. 

Is it not obvious that we should at 
once examine into these methods and 
recommend greater uniformity in our 
procedure? We should do this in 
order to hold the confidence the pub- 
lic reposes in our accuracy and meth- 
ods, as well as for our own welfare. 
The American Bankers Association be- 
lieves that bankers are sufficiently in- 
terested to gravitate rapidly toward the 
one or more best methods if a proper 
campaign of education is conducted, 
and careful consideration is being 
given to all the factors in the prob- 
lem. 


LIQUIDITY AND THE INTEREST RATE 


Careful studies indicate that, under 
present conditions, with a 6 per cent. 
counter rate, proper liquidity to insure 
a safe position can be maintained and 
4 per cent. interest paid on time de- 
posits, but without the receipt of a 
reasonable profit. A reasonable profit 
can be received with the payment of 
4 per cent. interest, but without proper 
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and safe liquidity in the bank’s posi- 
tion. 

The writer sometimes wonders why 
we have never fixed interest rates on a 
basis of what we could safely pay cus- 
tomers rather than by merely follow- 
ing tradition and competition. Ap- 
parently, we have operated blindly 
and hoped for profits, and have not 
assumed the viewpoint of good man- 
agement which would call for a proper 
balance between available income and 
feasible out-go. It is time for man- 
agement to seize the reins here with a 
firm hand. 

Our second large expense item is 
payroll. Good management in other 
lines of business has discovered that 
it can reduce its total salary costs and 
increase its individual salaries simply 
by increasing the efficiency of em- 
ployes. Well paid workers are a com- 
pany’s best investment. We might 


well incorporate in good bank man- 
agement the principle of having the 
best paid, most efficient employes. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AND OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


The number of employes which a 
bank will require and the operating 
expenses in a commercial bank natu- 
rally vary with the number of trans- 
actions per month per $1000 of de- 
posits. But this is by no means an 
all-inclusive rule. Here is a_ typcial 
situation developed in studies by H. 
N. Stronck and Company. 

Bank A, with deposits of $12,000,- 
000, has 104 employes. Bank B, with 
deposits of $22,000,000, has 72 em- 
ployes. These banks do not operate 
trust or bond departments. Each has 
individual checking accounts, corre- 
spondent bank accounts and a small 
savings department. In each case the 
ratio of time deposits to total deposits 
is almost identical. 

When, however, we consider the 
number of employes per $1,000,060 
of deposits, we find that Bank A has 
8.7 employes per $1,000,000 of de- 
posits, and that Bank B has only 3.1 
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employes per $1,000,000 of deposits, 
But for each $1000 of deposits, Bank 
A has 81 transactions per month; 
Bank B, 21 transactions. Because of 
the greater number of transactions and 
the extraordinary activity in the ac 
counts of Bank A, we find that each 
employe handled 9346 transactions 
per month; whereas each employe of 
Bank B handled 6708 transactions per 
month. In actual fact, in the num- 
ber of items they handle per month, 
the employes of Bank B are only two- 
thirds as efficient as those of Bank A. 

Although the operating profit of 
Bank B is greater than that of Bank 
A, it is not in any sense due to the 
efficiency of the employes, but to a de- 
posit-building policy of profitable, 
quality accounts. If a bank’s checking 
accounts are all high quality, the num- 
ber of transactions—that is, the checks 
drawn and deposited per $1000 of 
balance—is low. Surveys indicate 
that the number of transactions per 
$1000 of commercial department bal- 
ances varies from as low as five to as 
high as eighty-seven per month, or a 
spread of about 1700 per cent. 

The progress in the science of man- 
agement which is being recorded by 
banks throughout the country is a 
revelation to anyone who delves into 
this matter. In a great many banks 
intelligent management has accom: 
plished exceptionally gratifying results. 
One large savings department increased 
the average number of transactions 
handled per employe 82.5 per cent.; 
one bookkeeping department stepped 
up its efficiency over 25 per cent., and 
another, 51 per cent.; a collection de 
partment reduced its cost 36.4 per 
cent.; a transit department increased 
the items handled per employe 145 
per cent. The writer is perfectly 
willing to have the highest salaried 
employes in the city if he can have 
the most efficient. 


INCREASE VS. QUALITY OF BUSINESS 


Those who manage banking institu 
tions have often been prone to bid 
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higher for a spectacular increase in 
business than the quality of the busi- 
ness warranted. They have so far 
focused upon free services as appar- 
ent! co lose sight of the fundamental 
things which are expected of a bank. 

Let us remind ourselves that the 
job of bank management is to conduct 
a safe and liquid bank at a profit. 
Unless it is safe and profitable, it can- 
not be of maximum service in the 
community. The volume of business 
means nothing, if not linked with 
safety and profit. A 10 per cent. to 
15 per cent. increase in deposits in a 
given year has little or no significance 
if the net earnings fail to keep pace. 

Some bankers will tell you that 
money cannot be made at the present 
low interest rates. The facts are, 
however, that the records of many 
banks will disprove such a_ theory. 
One commercial bank with deposits of 
$3,500,000, with a ratio of deposits 
to invested capital of 7/7, to 1, with 
its income derived solely from de- 


posits, and with no miscellaneous de- 
partments, by specializing on quality 
business, has for five years added al- 
most 18 per cent. annually to its in- 


vested capital. This is a tangible ex- 
pression of good management. 

With the application of intelligent 
management, one bank in two years in- 
creased its operating profits 26.8 per 
cent. in spite of an increase in gross 
income of only 2 per cent.; another 
bank with a gain of only 17 per cent. 
in gross income was able to show a 
75 per cent. increase in operating 
profits. A savings department which 
had been running at a loss was, 
through good management, placed in a 
position where it earned a net of 1 
per cent. profit on all its funds. And 
in one bank the commercial banking 
department increased its operating 
profit in two years approximately 258 
per cent, 

These cases are not the result of un- 
common luck or good fortune; they 
simply give evidence of the possibili- 
ties of intelligent, purposeful manage- 
ment in small banks and in large 
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banks. Scores of similar examples of 
the success of good management could 
be cited, while other banks operating 
in the same markets and under similar 
conditions have through slack manage- 
ment failed to earn an adequate re- 
turn. 

In the large number of banks that 
have gone over the brink of bank- 
ruptcy within the last eight years, many 
suffered credit losses to the point 
where their profits, if not their capital 
assets, were dissipated. Too fre- 
quently, excess loans are made to in- 
dividuals and business concerns. Every 
banker should know how far he can 
safely expand his credit risk, and un- 
der no condition should he go beyond 
this limit, for, when he does so, he 
greatly increases his losses, encourages 
unsound business and incurs unknown 
hazards. 

Sixty-four per cent. of the banks 
stated in their replies to the question- 
naire that they expected periodic 
liquidation of commercial loans; 36 
per cent., that they let loans run to 
credits regarded as safe. Approxi- 
mately 62 per cent. of the banks had 
a definite plan whereby other officers 
than the one making a loan reviewed . 
credit files; whereas 38 per cent. had 
no definite policy in this matter. Of 
those banks having a plan for review- 
ing loans, 71 per cent. made the re- 
view before the loan was made; 29 
per cent. did not make the review un- 
til after the loan was on the bank’s 
books. 

In one bank, the ratio of net losses 
to gross income averaged over 17 per 
cent. for six years. In other words, 
out of every $100 in gross income, 
more than $17 was lost through poor 
loans. In just two years, capable 
management had reduced that percent- 
age from over 17 per cent. to less 
than 3.5 per cent. 

The banker’s credit files should pre- 
sent a continuous history of the custom: 
er’s credit position and reveal any haz- 
ardous tendencies which may develop 
in the customer’s business. A good 
rule, too frequently ignored, is that 
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every unsecured borrower of $500 or 
more should be required to place his 
financial statement on file. This prac- 
tice should apply without exception 
to farmers, merchants, manufacturers, 
and other commercial and individual 
customers, including stockholders and 
directors. 

One especially commendable trend 
in the direction of better banking is 
indicated by the fact that 96 per cent. 
of the bankers answering the question- 
naire stated that they required bor- 
rowers’ statements for unsecured loans 
of $500 or more. 


MANAGEMENT NOT WHOLLY INTERNAL 


Management is, however, not wholly 
an internal problem, for banks require 
the additional benefits of outside 
supervision. The comptroller’s office 
and the state banking board are charged 
with the responsibility of this outside 
supervision. By and large, the pub- 
lic officials in our banking depart- 
ments are qualified and capable. Com- 
munications from many of them 
clearly show conscientious and _ highly 
intelligent effort to help in the bet- 
terment of banking practice in their 
respective states. They have, how- 
ever, in some instances, been hampered 
by political influences. It is the 
responsibility of the banking profes- 
sion to see that these state banking de- 
partments are severed from political 
activities and set up as independent, 
effective business units, free to con- 
centrate upon bank supervision. 

The writer indorses the regional 
examination plan. Under our present 
plan of state bank examinations, the 
traveling examiner can scarcely have 
a close working knowledge of com- 
parative conditions in banks he visits 
only twice a year. The regional plan 
contemplates districts of two or three 
counties each, where fifty or sixty 
banks will be under the supervision 
of the district examiner. Functioning 
in the same district year after year, 
he becomes thoroughly familiar with 
every item in the bank’s 


statement. 





His appraisal of the bank’s position is 
accurate, his instructions to the ofh- 
cers, practical; his report to the direc- 
tors, a potent force toward closer and 
more intelligent direction. 

Such a regional organization of 
banks might easily be developed along 
several important lines. It might, for 
example, serve as a credit bureau to 
check upon duplicate borrowers. It 
might provide an organization to deter- 
mine uniform charges on unprofitable 
checking accounts, to fix adequate fees 
for services, and to discuss other bank- 
ing functions. 

In its general outlines, the officers 
of the American Bankers Association 
heartily indorse the regional super- 
vision plan and will be glad to co- 
Operate in setting up the proper ma- 
chinery for its successful operation. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS RESPONSIBLE 


Important and necessary as outside 
supervision is, the burden of better 
bank management in the final analysis 
must rest upon the officers and direc- 
tors of the individual institutions. The 
management of a bank cannot be dele- 
gated outside. Any honest and intelli- 
gent study of the causes of bank fail- 
ures in the last eight years terminates 
in a firm conviction that the basic 
reasons for failures have been mis- 
management, incompetence, or igno- 
rance of sound banking principles. 

There may be some who will argue 
that if only 1% per cent. of the banks 
of the country fail each year, the fact 
is of no consequence. But there should 
be no bank failures except those that 
may come through a catastrophe or 
an act of God. And the writer be- 
lieves that we can approach this goal 
within the next few years. 

Too often in the past, men un- 
familiar with good banking practice 
have become officers and directors of 
banks. With the responsibilities that 
a banker has, the right to accept de- 
posits can be properly given only to 
those who are grounded in the prin- 
ciples of safe banking. 
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There are some bankers who feel 
that bank officers should be required 
to pass a state examination not unlike 
the bar examination or the examina- 
tion for certified public accountants. 
If the bankers of this country should 
indorse this idea, every banker who is 
now an officer would probably be 
automatically certified, and in the fu- 
ture no one would become a bank of- 
ficer without qualifying for the state 
certificate. 

For bank directors, somewhat the 
same knowledge of the essentials of 
good bank management is required. 
The time has long since passed in 
progressive and well managed banks 
where the directors have nothing to do 
with the loaning operations. Direc- 
tors should more and more be selected 
for broad experience and sound busi- 
ness judgment, as well as for valuable 
contacts and a co-operative spirit. Too 
often the directors have known nothing 
of banking and have failed to realize 
their full responsibilities in the super- 
vision of the bank. 


Perhaps, equally 
often, the bank officers have failed to 


give the directors the information 
necessary for intelligent supervision. 

Of the banks answering the ques- 
tionnaire, 23 per cent. gave their di- 
rectors information daily regarding 
the bank; 14 per cent. provided 
weekly information; 59 per cent., 
monthly; and 4 per cent., quarterly, 
which good bankers generally agree is 
not often enough. 

There is a genuine necessity for 
the instruction of bank directors in 
the key points of bank management. 
They should have readily accessible 
information which will give them a 
simple but comprehensive viewpoint 
on the main causes of bank failure, 
the analysis of statements, the relation- 
ship of safety and profits, the main- 
tenance of secondary reserves, credit 
control, the development of new busi- 
ness and all of the recognized stand- 
ards of sound banking practice. 

And when this has been done, there 
should be a standardized method by 
which the hank will regularly and 


automatically supply its directors with 
such essential information as a com- 
parative asset and liability statement, 
an operating statement, a classification 
of assets showing liquidity and risk 
assumed, and other information having 
to do with various legal, new business, 
cost and profit phases of bank opera- 
tion. 

One muy conceive an even brighter 
future fur the banking business with 
out being charged as visionary. The 
writer realizes the difficulties that may 
appear in the path of this program, 
but he has seen strange and wonder- 
ful things happen in other lines of 
business. He has seen science and 
co-operation applied to our national 
transportation system with astounding 
results; he has seen one industry or 
business group after another taking 
its cue from other successes and march- 
ing into more advanced ground. He 
firmly believes that, as the result of 
united effort, we are now in the 
morning hours of a new movement— 
ii movement which may at present be 
imperceptibly slow, but which within 
a few years will gather an amazing 
momentum in the direction of. scien 
tific and able bank management. 

Then we shall have in banking 
what we are demanding of our cus 
tomers in other lines of business— 
control by men who overlook no es 
sential of the problem, market analy- 
sis, the elimination of unprofitable 
units and wasteful practices, closer 
budgetary control, efficiency and eco 
nomical operation, lower costs, a 
larger gross and increased net profit, 
faster turnover of capital, and greater 
liquidity with even greater safety. 

The banking business has made 
great progress in recent years. It of 
fers rich opportunity for management 
genius. It is ripe for the application 
of higher and more definite standards. 

No business has greater responsi 
bilities, none has the right to be more 
efficiently managed. Let us, then, 
apply ourselves to the problem prac 
tically, constructively, hard-headedly, 
but still with vision and optimism 





INTEREST ON SAVINGS FROM DEPOSIT 
TO WITHDRAWAL 


By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


The story of the first half-year of the operation by America’s largest savings bank of 
a plan of computing interest on deposits on a day to day basis. 


S two dividend periods have been 
Aw! since its inauguration, the 
new policy of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, New York City, 
of paying interest from the day of de- 
posit to the day of withdrawal, has had 
an excellent test. Although possibly a 
year must elapse before an exact analysis 
of it can be made, this much discussed 
interest plan is reported by the in- 
stitution as a success in every way. As 
the largest savings bank in America the 
Emigrant Industrial is in a position to 
lead in the progressive interest policy 
which has been steadily gaining through: 
out the United States. 

It is, at this writing, the only savings 
bank in the State of New York which 
pays to its depositors full interest for 
each and every day their money re- 
mains on deposit. The literature in 
which the institution so clearly sets 
forth its innovation refers to “a certain 
confusion” in the public mind owing to 
the fact there are now many different 
interest plans in effect in New York 
City. Hence it feels that it should 
make full and complete explanation and 
give more details than would have been 
necessary were this not the case. 

As stated in a recent bulletin of the 
New York State Savings Bank Associa- 
tion there are fully forty savings banks 
in the metropolis which are showing 
more liberality than heretofore in their 
interest rules. In the Borough of Man- 
hattan eighteen allow interest from the 
first of any month provided the funds 
are retained until the end of the quarter, 
with compound interest credited every 
three months. Five allow interest from 
the date of deposit if the money is left 


in the bank until the close of the 
quarter, compounding for that period. 
One institution gives the full interest 
from the deposit date provided the 
funds remain until the end of any 
calendar month. Only two savings 
banks in Manhattan are on the old basis 
or allowing and compounding interest 
four times a year. Sixteen of Brooklyn's 
savings banks pay interest from the 
first of any month if the deposit re- 
mains until the end of the quarter; nine 
allow and credit interest quarterly and 
one bank credits only semi-annually. 
In the Bronx one bank calculates in- 
terest from the date of deposit, if it has 
custody of the principal until the 
quarter has expired; another adds in- 
terest from the first of the month if 
the money is not withdrawn until the 
end of the quarter and makes quarterly 
credits. 

The interest plan of the Emigrant 
Industrial is actually so adjusted that 
the depositor may put in his money any 
day of the month and, if he desires, 
take it out any day and never lose a 
single day’s interest. 

“Interest is compounded quarterly,” 
says an official circular. “Accounts 
closed between dividend periods will 
receive interest at the rate of the last 
dividend, up to the day of closing. For 
upwards of twenty years our dividend 
rate has been 4 per cent. per annum.” 


AN EXTENSION OF SERVICE 


This trend toward greater liberality, 
in which the Emigrant Industrial is a 
leader, is really an extension of service. 
It is made possible by the facts that the 
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The CHALLENGE Answered 


ANONICUS, war chief of two thousand savage Narragansetts, sent the handful of 
Plymouth Puritans a snake-skin filled with arrows — a warning and a threat. 


The same snake-skin, but stuffed with gunpowder and bullets, was Governor Bradford's 
answer — a bold reply to the challenge, in terms that were unmistakable. 


@,Early New England 
thus defined her attitude 
towards disturbers of 
the peace. Through the 
years New England has 
more than once clearly 
demonstrated the vitali- 
ty of this ideal . . . fear- 
less, uncompromising, 


@, Typically New Eng- 
land in charaéter, Old 
Colony Trust Company 
and Old Colony Corpo- 
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ties for all financial un- 
dertakings . . . May we 
send you our illustrated 
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public has become fairly well informed 
as to the functions and the limitations 
of the savings banks, and that the en- 
forcement of penalties is getting to be 
less and less necessary to its financial 
education. When Hughs Delestre, in 
1610, had his vision of thrift he wrote 
of founding savings banks for “the 
wage worker who might in them de- 
posit his savings and withdraw them 
again, in part or whole, as he might re- 
quire, with interest according to the 
time they had been on deposit.” It 
does not seem to have occurred to that 
far-sighted economist that the wage 
worker should accept somewhat less 
than the actual amount of the interest 
due him, because of his desire to re- 
move his funds. 

Years passed, however, before savings 
banks were really established, for De- 
lestre saw them only in theory. They 
developed in France and Germany and 
other European countries out of an 
humanitarian movement which rose in 
the eighteenth century. Such institu- 
tions were regarded as “charities,” 


philanthropies, if you like, and were 
usually under the patronage of the no- 


bility. When good old Dominie Dun- 
can established the Ruthwell Savings 
Bank in Scotland in 1810 he conceived 
of it as a benefaction or, at least, a 
benevolent institution, which was to en- 
courage thrift among those working 
classes whose earnings were scant and 
whose opportunities for banking on 
their own account were few. The 
Ruthwell Bank is usually considered as 
the parent of the modern savings banks. 
It was the model which served Amer- 
ican institutions of the kind, the first of 
which was organized in 1816 in Phila- 
delohia. Every effort was made to com- 
pel the depositors to keep their funds 
intact, even if it were necessary to 
“dragon their souls” into so doing by 
penalties, technicalities and formalities. 

Certainly there was much justification 
then for such a course. Not only were 
the earning of “the laboring classes” 
small, but manv of the workers were 
improvident. Savings banks struggled 
along as best they could. There were 
only 108 of them in 1850, the year in 
which the Emigrant Industrial was 
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founded, and these had a quarter of a 
million depositors and $43,000,000 in 
deposits. Today the Emigrant Indus- 
trial alone owes its depositors $306,- 
000,000, in round numbers; the total 
market value of its assets was put at 
$352,685,336 in its July 1 statement, 
and its surplus of $46,497,999 gives 
strong protection to its clientele. It 
carries nearly $4,000.000 in cash, the 
balance of the funds being invested, in 
accordance with the state laws, in Gov- 
ernment securities, bonds of _ states, 
municipalities and railroads, mortgages, 
real estate, bankers’ acceptances and 
short time promissory notes. With 
more than 10 per cent. of its assets in 
the fluid form, the Emigrant Industrial 
is well equipned to make this advance 
in service. “What have been the re- 
sults so far?” is a question which can 
well be asked after marshalling the facts 
and reviewing savings bank traditions. 


PUTTING THE PLAN INTO EFFECT 


The plan went into effect on April 1, 
1928, at both the main headquarters, 51 
Chambers street, and the Grand Cen- 
tral branch, 415 Lexington avenue, cor- 
ner 43rd street. The first address is in 
the heart of the city, the second in the 
constantly developing mid-Manhattan 
region, where many banking institutions 
have been established recently and 
where other savings banks as well as 
building and loan companies are com- 
peting for business. Both offices are 
very convenient to the general public. 

First there came a large increase in 
deposits and in new accounts. Much of 
the new money seemed to have come 
from investments or from ventures in 
Wall Street. The new depositors 
showed a keen interest in the plan and 
asked numerous questions about it be- 
fore opening their accounts. The origi- 
nality of the project itself had received 
much notice from the newspapers in 
their news columns, and there were also 
numerous advertisements explaining it 
printed in the daily press. The public 
was impressed by the fairness of the 
idea itself, and especially by the head- 
ing which appeared in many of the ad- 
vertisements, “Why Penalize Yourself 
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DEPOSITORS’ SUPPLIES 
WORTHY TO REPRESENT YOUR BANK 
IN APPEARANCE AND PROTECTION 


Antique Moorish supplies are a complete 
standardized line 


~ UPER-SAFETY CHEcKs bound 
S in Antique Moorish Cov- 
ers create an unmistakable 
impression of quality wher- 
ever they are seen. When 
these attractive checks and 
covers are marked with the imprint of 
your seal or building, you can be sure 
that your bank is represented in a dis- 
tinguished and attractive manner. 
Your customer will recognize at once 
that these are no ordinary depositors’ 
supplies. But he will appreciate more 
the “service of protection” that Super- 
Safety Checks render. These attractive 
checks expose with a glaring white spot 
the first attempt to alter them with 
knife, ink eradicator or eraser. To pre- 
vent counterfeiting, their manufacture 
is guarded as the Government guards 
bank-note paper. They are available in 
all standard check forms—made only to 
individual order—never sold in blank 
sheets. Their beautiful tints, their crisp 
“feel” of quality, and their delightful 
smooth surface are distinctions at once 


Trade-mark 


Prominent, well-established banks every- 
where issue Super-Safety Checks 


evident. For all these superi- 
orities the cost of Super- 
Safety Checks is moderate. 

For use with Super-Safety 
Checks there is the hand- 
some line of Antique Moor- 
ish Covers. Antique Moorish Savings 
and Commercial _ Books, Pocket 
Check Covers, Ring-bound Customer 
Check Covers and Fillers, a complete 
standardized line, can be had in very 
attractive subdued shades of brown, 
green, red, blue and fawn. These pass 
books and check covers carry abroad the 
most favorable suggestion of dignity 
and good taste. 

It will be to your advantage to investi- 
gate these attractive supplies. Learn 
what Super-Safety Checks and Antique 
Moorish supplies have done to build 
prestige and preference for other banks. 
Get in touch with the Todd office in your 
city. Or return the coupon directly to 
us. Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd 
Company, Rochester, Chicago, New 
York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 


Bankers’ Supply Division, THE TODD COMPANY, 1139 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 19-28 


State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
(Address nearest office.) 


Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 


1200 Lawrence St., 


Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moorish supplies. 


Name of Bank 
Name of Officer 


Town —___ 


Street - 


oS 
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in Any Way?” They accepted the doc- 
trine of these notices expressed in the 
sentence, “The test of an interest plan 
comes when you have to withdraw 
money.” It also appeared on inquiry 
that depositors did not have to make 
any explanations for their decision to 
withdraw and that there were no strings 
of any kind to the offer of the bank. 

There is a story of an Irishman who, 
hearing a rumor about a bank, de- 
manded to have his money. The cashier 
began to count it out in plain sight, 
saying, “Well, you can have it, of 
course.” 

“That being the case, Sor,” said Pat, 
“I don’t want it, at all.” 

Although an unlimited opportunity 
is offered to the depositor to do as he 
likes, the emigrant withdrawals have 
been relatively less than they were the 
same period last year. Comparatively 
few of the accounts are active. The 
acid test of such an interest plan as 
this would be its effect on the cash re- 
serve. If withdrawals became so ex- 
tensive that it would be necessary to 


increase the cash reserve to meet them, 
that would naturally mean greater cost. 
There has been so far not the slighest 
need for any such step nor does there 
seem to be any indication that it would 
ever be necessary. 


NO ADDED CLERICAL FORCE NEEDED 


There has been no increase in the 
clerical force of the bank, whatever, 
says John J. Pulleyn, president of the 
bank, on account of the plan; and he 
anticipates none will be necessary. 
Comparatively few accounts have been 
closed, and when they are, the. system 
of bookkeeping is so simple that the 
transaction is speedily accomplished, as 
by the sample cancelled card here 
shown. 

The depositor these days does not 
have to be instructed in that ancient 
doctrine that one cannot eat his cake 
and have it, too. He knows that he 
himself is a part of a mutual bank, 
such as the Emigrant Industrial, and, 
for that matter, such as every sav- 
ings bank in the Empire State. He 
senses pretty well that the bulk of the 
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money must be invested, if he is to get 
interest. 

“In other words,” as one of the off- 
cers explained, “the public knows that 
this is still a savings bank.” 


errfole. slat 


rar BALANCE 





Cancelled card showing simple system 
of bookkeeping. 


The many expressions of good will 
which the plan has brought from the 
depositors come from their belief that 
the bank -desires to give real service, 
and that, without in any way hamper- 
ing their wish to manage their own af- 
fairs. The Emigrant Industrial is not 
paternalistic; it forbears to be patroniz- 
ing and condescending; it is well mean- 
ing and in that sense benevolent and 
beneficent. In these days when the 
workingman becomes an investor, and 
is able to buy what in 1610 would have 
been considered luxuries for kings, the 
savings bank is providing facilities for 
the blue-shirted artisan and the white 
collar worker alike. 

If a depositor finds he can put into 
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the Emigrant Industrial only $7500 he 
seeks other channels of investment, 
perhaps, and at once he gets all the 
service the bank can provide. Without 
giving him such recommendation of 
stocks and bonds as to guarantee them 
it does furnish full information on se- 


curities to all depositors who are think- 


ing of branching out as their own fiscal 
agents. In the long run, perhaps those 


will come back who think that they can 
do their own investing. However, the 
savings bank interposes no obstacle to 


their free agency and speeds them on 
their way. ; 

Whether or not the Emigrant In- 
dustrial will have many followers in 
this new venture is purely a matter of 
conjecture. It surely can, with its 
enormous resources, work out the in- 
novation on its own lines, as its posi- 
tion is unique. Whether savings bank 
executives adopt the methods of this 
largest of its class or not, they can find 
in its interest plan much that is of 
value. 


“Lord, will you ever learn to close that door behind you? In and out, in and out— 
never have I seen such absent-mindedness.”—Courtesy of The New Yorker. 





THE COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 


By W. D. VINCENT 


The plan for the irrigation and development of one of the country’s most natural ir- 


rigation project sites. 


The author of this article is president of the Old National Bank 


and Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash., and one of the most prominent bankers 
in the Northwest. 


the other day at a meeting of 

American scientists, may become 
the chief sustenance of our people in 
centuries to come, but preceding that 
era the United States must discover food 
resources to satisfy the requirements of 
a constantly growing population. It is 
well for scientific minds to seek else- 
where for foodstuffs, but the practical 
man of today will continue to look to 
the soil for his supply. 

The food demands of the near future 
are considered a problem, but it is one 
that has serious thought by sound eco- 
nomic students. 

America has built her prosperity on 
the fertility of her soil, and her abun- 
dant raw materials. She has paid her 
foreign balances in soil products and 
manufactures. In foodstuffs we have 
not only been a self-supporting nation, 
but we have loaded ships for foreign 
lands. 

Increasing population in America has, 
however, about caught up with farm 
production, so that in 1927 we were im- 
porters of foodstuffs to the value of 
about $3,500,000. That is true even 
with an increase in production in the 
United States in the last twenty-five 
years of 19.5 per cent. for twenty 
principal land crops. 

Our exports of beef and pork have 
now practically ceased. We are big 
importers of mutton today. 

With a population of 120,000,000, 
living at a standard that must be main- 
tained in the interest of sound business, 
we are about balanced in production 
and consumption of foods in America. 


Gite tier foods, as predicted 


Sound thinking demands that Con- 
gress, backed by public sentiment, be- 
gin now to prepare for the food needs 
of the people of the immediate future. 
Otherwise a scarcity of food commo- 


W. D. VINCENT 


dities, with attendant high prices, is 
inevitable. 
The population of the United States 


increases at, conservatively, 1,500,000 
persons each year. At the end of thirty 
years from this date the country will 
have a population of not less than 160,- 
000,000 people. They must be pro- 
vided with foodstuffs before any other 

requirements. 
With a constantly decreasing per 
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The Mark ZN 


Az 
of a 


Modern Bank 


The printed figures of deposits and with- 
drawals made by National Posting Ma- 
chines are the mark of a modern banking 
institution. Safe, accurate and unchange- 
able, they are a guarantee that the 
depositor’s record and the bank’s record 
are exactly the same. Their advantages 
extend to depositor, banker and teller 
and afford a protection and service never 
before possible. 


NATIONAL POSTING MACHINES 


FOR BANKS 
Product of The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Map showing the Columbia basin reclamation area. 


capita production from agricultural 
lands, notwithstanding the use of mod- 
ern machinery and intensive cultivation 
of existing areas, where can America 
look for productive lands? 

There are no more good lands avail- 
able for homesteading. The only lands 
available are desert lands to be made 
productive by irrigation, swamp lands 
that can be drained, and cut over tim- 
ber lands. 

Of these the reclamation by irrigation 
of desert areas, where water is avail- 
able, is cheapest, most remunerative to 
the farmer, and most practicable. 

A realization of all these facts caused 
men of the State of Washington to 
bring forward the Columbia Basin Ir- 
rigation Project and ask the aid of Con- 
gress in building the huge works re- 
quired to put that desert under water. 

e project has been intelligently in- 
vestigated and four sets of nationally 
nown engineers have pronounced it a 
feasible project. They have caused the 


sum of $614,511 to be expended on 
such studies. 


A NATURAL IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The Columbia Basin from a _phy- 
siological standpoint is one of the most 
natural irrigation project sites in the 
entire country. It lies in the fork of 
the Columbia and Snake rivers and 
embraces 4776 square miles of land or 
more than three million acres, 1,883,000 
of which will be irrigated under the 
plans of the project and the remaining 
acres will be grazing land. These figures 
may or may not render an intelligent 
conception to the reader of the im- 
mensity of the project until it is recalled 
that the entire State of Connecticut ex- 
ceeds this area by only sixty-nine square 
miles, and sustains a population of 1,- 
500 000 people. 

All of the waters contributing to the 
requirements of this, the world’s largest 
single irrigation project, flow from the 
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Philadelphia 
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Members of the American 
Bankers Association and 
their friends are _ cordially 
invited to use this Bank as 
headquarters during the 
Convention in this City 
October first to October fifth. 


We should be glad to have 


you visit us at any or all of our 
three conveniently located 
offices, where our entire 
facilities are at your disposal. 


1416 Chestnut Street 
421 Chestnut Street 
32nd and Lancaster Avenue 
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north, south and east of Albany Falls, 
the point on the Pend Oreille river 
where the water will be diverted into 
the main canal, and carried through 
thirty-four miles of tunnels, forty miles 
of natural lakes, and sixty miles of open 
canal, which when completed will be 
forty-seven feet wide on the bottom, 
more than ninety feet wide on top, and 
will carry a body of water twenty-one 
feet deep. 

The mean annual run-off is 18,967,- 
000 acre feet, and the minimum run-off 
is 11,000,000 acre feet, while the maxi- 
mum irrigation requirements would be 
5,684,000 acre feet. 

But for all its vast size the Columbia 
Basin Irrigation Project will furnish but 
one-thirtieth of the 40,000,000 acres of 
new farm lands that will be needed in 
1960 to supply the food requirements of 
our people. The Department of Agri- 
culture so estimates. 

If every eighty-acre farm on the pro- 
ject is able to turn off ten head of beef 
cattle each year, it will only produce 
77,000,000 pounds of beef in a year, 
about one and one-eighth pounds a year 
for each new citizen of 1960. 

Its pork products will take care only 
of the growth of the Northwest and 
Pacific Coast states. 

If the entire Columbia Basin Project 
were devoted to wheat growing it 
would only produce 14.6 per cent. of 
the 252.000,000 additional bushels the 
United States will need to feed her own 
people in 1960. 

The writer is using the year 1960 be: 
cause it will require thirty years after 
Congress adopts the project as a Fed- 
eral reclamation, to build it, settle it 
with farmers and get the land into pro- 
duction. 


A bill is now before Congress for the 


Purpose 
adopted. 

When Congress passes the bill, a loan 
of $150,000,000 will be asked from the 
United States Treasury. The money 
will be used to build the irrigation 
works. When the first unit of the pro- 
ject is occupied, it will be bonded to 
carry the water to the second unit, and 
80 on to the end. The loan from the 

Overnment is not only to be backed 


of having the project so 
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by the high intrinsic value of the land, 
but it will have the added value of 
transportation facilities by the Great 
Northern Railroad; the Northern Pa- 
cific; the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; the Union Pacific; and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle lines, all 
ot which cross the project area en 
route to the west coast. 

By a recent act of the Washington 
legislature all property within the dis- 
trict is assessable to support the loans. 

Amortized payments over a period of 
fifty years will run from $1.29 per acre 
in the fifth year to a peak of $7.43 per 
acre. When it is understood that irri- 
gated lands last year averaged a return 
of $70 to the farmer as against $40 for 
non-irrigated farms, it will be seen that 
the farmer can easily pay out on the 
Columbia Basin Project. 

The writer has previously pointed out 
that the products of Columbia Basin 
can in no wise complicate the surplus 
crop problem that has been so much dis- 
cussed of late. Time and | increased 
population will take care of that prob: 
lem so far as Columbia Basin is con- 
cerned. But in any event the products 
of the project will not come into com- 
petition with land products of the 
middle-western or eastern sections of 
the country. Growth of northwest pop- 
ulation will consume most of them, 
while the balance will go by ships in 
commerce through our Pacific ports. In 
the last twenty-five years exports from 
the ports of Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land have increased 341 per cent., 
nearly three times faster than the bal- 
ance of the United States. It has 
largely been of foodstuffs. 

On the other hand, the building of 
Columbia Basin Project means the ad- 
dition of another 1,500,000 of popula- 
tion to the Northwest, with a purchas- 
ing power of $180.000 000 per annum 
for the eastern manufacturer to absorb, 
and a taxable valuation of $600,000,000. 

The Columbia Basin Project is like 
adding another rich state to the Union. 

The business men of the section con- 
sider the Columbia Basin Project to be 
the most important basic development 
working toward business expansion in 
the Northwest. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Statement of Condition 
May 21, 1928 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vaults and in Banks $25,118,058.86 
Bonds and OtherInvestments 33,171,721.84 
Collateral Loans . . . . 39,686,978.26 
Discounts. . 73,647,417.93 
Banking Houses end Equip- 

ment. 1,641,256.15 
Accrued Interest Receivable 432,447.83 
Customers’ Liability and 

Acceptances. . .. . 2,859,590.66 


$176,557 ,471.53 


LIABILITIES 

Conteh . «. « « © = +) Gee eee 

Surplus . . a a 7,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits Sb salle ea, oo 2,601 ,405.84 - 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, = ALAM ; 

Dividend, Ete. . . . . 2,154,077.83 i 

Unearned Discount . . . 741,900.29 t f : tt a oa it 
Deposits . . . . 152,149,581.17 

Acceptances Outstanding ‘ 3,077 ,106.40 


$176,557 ,471.53 
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TRUST BUSINESS THROUGH POSTERS 


By MELVILLE M. GreEIG 


Helpful suggestions on the effective use of lobby and window posters as an aid to trust 


development. 


GOOD lobby or window poster 
A=: do much to help sell the serv 
ices of the different departments 
of a bank. A poster in the bank lobby 
or in the front window can say to the 
passerby, “Here is a bank that has 
something worthwhile to offer you. We 
are progressive enough to ask for busi- 
ness just as we expect you, in the build: 
ing up of your own organization, to 
seek customers by telling them of the 
different services you have to render 
or the different values you have to 
offer.” The poster can give assurance 
that the customer will be courteously 
treated when he comes in. It can say 
to the reader, “We'd like to meet you, 
come in, let’s get acquainted.” 

By itself the poster is, of course, just 
a small part of the selling campaign of 
any bank. It should be supported by 
newspaper advertising, direct mail ad- 
vertising, house-to-house distribution of 
folders, billboards and other construc: 
tive, business-building forces. The 
poster, therefore, is merely an oil cup 
on the machinery of selling. It takes 
up little space and yet it has proven 
in many instances to be the deciding 
factor in closing a sale for a safe de- 
posit box—a Christmas Club account--- 
a bond, or in bringing about the con- 
summation of a trust department re- 
lationship. 

One trust officer makes it a practice 
to have a poster display in the lobby 
lust a short distance from his desk. In 
this position everybody who enters the 
lobby sees it. When a person stops 
and looks at it for a moment the trust 
officer has a wonderful opportunity of 
Opening the conversation about his trust 
department services. He calls out, “Well, 


The author is president of the National Service Bureau, New York. 


Charlie, and what do you think of 
our poster?” And pretty soon he has 
the customer interested and willing to 
hear more about the different trust 
services that he needs and should make 
use of. Here, perhaps, the trust poster 
in the lobby is serving the real purpose 
for which it is built. It is inviting 


people to talk trust relationship while 


in the bank, while 
bank officer. 


they are 
near the 


they are 


A HELPFUL FEATURE 


A helpful feature of lobby posters 
is that they can keep employes better 
informed on the services of their bank. 
A trust poster, for example, can mini- 
mize the danger of having a customer 
ask an employe, “Have you a trust de- 
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partment?” receiving the answer, “I’m 
not sure,” or to ask the question, “Who 
is your trust officer?” and to have to 
wait for an answer while the employe 
finds out. A new responsibility is 
therefore placed upon the employe to 
keep in touch with the activities of his 
bank which have become depicted 
through posters so that he can answer 
casual questions that may be put to him 
and direct the questioner to the proper 
officer for complete information. 

In the securing of trust business pro- 
crastination is one of the biggest diff- 
culties which any trust otmcer has to 
overcome. The attitude of the individ- 


ual is usually, “Oh, I have a life-time 


to do this job. Ill attend to it tomor- 
row.” Trust officers know that in a 
great many cases there are no tomor- 
row’s. The records are full of people 
whose plans for tomorrow never ma- 
terialized for to them a tomorrow never 
comes. Any advertising that will stim- 
ulate action today is invaluable to the 
trust man. A lobby poster or a win- 
dow poster, because of its position on 
the premises of the bank, is a worth- 
while reminder to the man who pro- 
crastinates. It catches the passerby at 
a moment when he is in a position to 
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stop and speak to the trust officer. It re- 
minds him while he is right there on the 
lobby floor that he has been intending 
to come in and consult with the trust 
officer for some time. It makes it easy 
for him to act. The poster, therefore, 
though small in itself, becomes an in- 
stigator of action. It finishes off the 
work which the direct mail campaign 
and the newspaper announcements have 
been doing over a period of months. 


TRUST POSTERS 


And now we might ask, “What type 
of poster is suitable for trust depart- 
ment advertising?” There are several 
qualities which should go into a poster 
in order to make it effective. First of 
all, the use of color is important. A 
colored poster usually has greater at- 
tention value than one executed in plain 
black and white. The colored poster 
has a certain warmth and reality that 
appeals to the average man and woman. 
Most of us today are influenced a great 
deal by the color of whatever we buy 
Automobiles today are painted in mul: 
tiple colors and in bright tints and hues 
Our clothes are brighter than thev were 
a generation ago. It is the age of color. 
Let us, therefore, put color into our 
posters. 

Second, the poster should be a pic- 
ture that will appeal to the imagination 
of the customer. He must be able to 
visualize himself consulting his attorney 
(as shown in the poster), or his son 
going to college (as portrayed bv a col- 
lege scene), or his wife receiving the 
benefits of his own loving foresight in 
the form of money or home comforts 

Third, the wording of the poster 
should be definite. The writer has in 
mind a poster with this caption used by 
the Liberty National Bank, Washing’ 
ton: “Perpetuate your family protec’ 
tion (1) Ask your attorney to draw 
your will. (2) Name this institution 
Executor and Trustee.” Here we have 
two very definite suggestions for the 
average individual to act on. The pic’ 
ture itself shows a business man con: 
ferring at his lawyer's desk on the 
drawing up of his will. The man 1s 
pictured as successful—a high type— 
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and one to be emulated. Another poster 
effectively used by this same bank pic- 
tures a young widow of some distinc: 
tion seated at the conference table of a 
middle aged banker. The banker is 
passing her a check, and there is evi- 
dent satisfaction expressed on the 
woman’s face. The. caption for this 
picture is “Her first check, then after- 
ward a regular monthly income from a 
Life Insurance Trust.” The average 
man can visualize his own wife in the 
position of the woman sitting at the 
table and the comfort she would get 
through an insurance trust. A third 
picture recommends the popular cus- 
todian account. ‘This picture shows a 
business man out in the wilds of the 
Maine woods—"Enjoying life, free from 
the worry of investment.” A_ sub- 
caption explains, “We act as his invest- 
ment custodian the year ‘round.” What 
could be more appealing to the man 
who is harassed by investment worries 
and who envies his fellow man who is 
able to spend more of his time in the 
great out-of-doors? 


A CALL TO ACTION 


These are the types of appeal that 
stimulate final action on the part of any 
person who has been solicited through 
the mail and through the newspapers 
for trust business. A man usually acts 
when he sees that there will be some di- 
rect benefit to himself, or when it is 
shown that through a little planning on 
his own part, his family will be ma- 
terially benefited. He is a human being 
at home. 
the morning he can’t leave his human 
nature on the bureau or hang it on thé 
bedpost. He “wears” it all day long 
and it is there to function on demand. 
He is susceptible, therefore, to any ap’ 
peal that is made to him during the 
course of the day. A lobby poster of 
the trust department often catches him 
when he is on the proper spot and in a 
position to make an immediate response 
that he knows will benefit his family. 


When he leaves the house in: 


A plan that is also sometimes used 
with the poster idea is in effect in a 
number of banks. ‘This involves the 
making of a will by each one of the 
officers and then the display of a small 
4x6 inch card under the glass top of 


. their desks with this wording: 


I have made my will and have named the 
Guardian Trust Company Executor. 
JoHN JONEs, 
Vice-president. 


The statement that the officer has 
made his own will and has already done 
what he recommends for others, creates 
confidence on the part of outsiders. The 
display of this small card is another step 


Somilimeae a 


then afterwards a regular 
monthly income from a 


LIFE INSURANCI 


PRUST 


in the selling process. It invites the cus- 
tomer, while he is at the officer’s desk, 
to ask for further information on trust 
department service. And what could 
be better than a direct question about 
trust service spoken at an officer’s desk 
by a man who has received a monthly 
trust message and consciously or un- 


consciously stored up further questions 
to ask? 





Now Doing Business 
in Our New 
Banking Quarters 


The modern office building 
was not dreamed of when 
Roger Williams acquired 
the site of the new Indus- 
trial Trust Building from 
the Indians three hundred 
years ago. 


In this great home office 
and branches in every sec- 
tion of Rhode Island, our 
customers will find bank- 
ing facilities unsurpassed 
anywhere in the United 
States. 


We cordially invite inspec- 
tion of our new quarters 
and inquiry about our 
banking services. 
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-TRUST COMPANY 
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1515 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—-602 Elmwood Ave. Pascoag Warren Wickford 





PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 


answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 


Questions 


of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 


the persons asking the questions will be used. 


In case the question is not one of 


particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficieht necessary detail be included to enable the 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 


Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


UESTION: My impression is that 

this column could well bring to 
the attention of bank credit men some 
of the good practices to be followed in 
making credit inquiries. Very often we 
find bad abuses from a great many dif- 
ferent angles. In order to get this be- 
fore the readers I will ask the question 


—“Will you please outline some ordi- 
nary and ethical practices to be followed 


in making credit inquiries?” P. oh. 

ANSWER: There are many who 
abuse the privilege of making credit in- 
quiries and some good bankers are the 
worst offenders. Perhaps large scale 
inquiry by means of form letters has 
been the reason for some of this de- 
velopment. In a large banking or- 
ganization, where numerous inquiries 
are made for correspondents, etc., it is 
impossible to dictate separate letters of 
inquiry in each case. A number of 
form letters are therefore designed 
which are intended to meet most con- 
ditions, making it necessary to write 
special letters in only isolated in- 
stances. Form letters so used should 
meet the following conditions: 

1. Inquiry to bank of account re- 
garding a mutual account. 

2. Inquiry to bank of account re- 
garding the revision of a credit file on 
a mutual account. 

3. Inquiry to bank of account on 


commercial paper purchased for own 
account. 

4. Inquiry to bank of account on 
commercial paper purchased for own 
account-—revision of file. 

5. Inquiry to bank asking for out: 
side opinion on commercial paper 
name. 

6. Inquiry to bank of account made 
on occasion of customer's inquiry. 

7. Inquiry to bank expressing belief 
that name may be known to them— 
made on occasion of customer’s in- 
quiry—asking them for any informa- 
tion on hand or readily obtainable. 

8. Same as No. 7, except stating in- 
formation from own file would be sufh- 
cient. E 

9. Inquiry to trade known to sell 
the name. 

10. Inquiry to trade known to sell 
the name—revision of file. 

11. Inquiry to trade in belief name 
might be known to them. 

12. Inquiry to bank regarding mu- 
tual correspondent. 

13. Inquiry to bank asking outside 
opinion on a correspondent bank. 

14. Inquiry to bank regarding 
mutual correspondent—revision of file. 

The above letters meet most condi- 
tions. Special letters can be prepared 
to meet special conditions. The letter 
should always state the reason for in- 
quiry, whether mutual account, com- 
mercial paper purchased for own ac- 
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count, commercial paper inquiry from 
customer, inquiry from customer, etc. 
If you have written the bank previ- 
ously regarding the same name it is 
well to mention the time and ask if 
there has been any change. If you 
write a bank and merely want in- 
formation from its own file because of 
the fact that you are making other 
inquiries, so state in your own letter. 
Do not get all your correspondent 
banks to check the name for you. Let 
one check it and, if you want, ask the 
others just for information on hand. 
Numerous inquiries only pyramid 
work and make your correspondents 
less willing to help you when they find 
that you are not inquiring carefully. 
Form letters are necessary in a large 
bank but they should be designed to 
meet all possible circumstances and 
clerks should be instructed to use great 
care in their use. 


QUESTION: I have often wondered 
regarding the real merits of cash dis- 
counts offered in so many lines of busi- 
ness and the advantage of the prac- 
tice. It seems to be quite general and 
though some appear in favor of the 
practice, others are inclined differently. 
I would like just a few words from 
this column regarding the subject. 


E. R. 


ANSWER: The custom of allowing 
cash discounts is apparently one more 
generally practiced in this country 
than in some others. Accordinz to 
records, it is a procedure that came into 
being following the Civil War, when 
cash was not plentiful and its intent 
was to place a premium upon it. The 
procedure has been followed quite 
regularly although in some lines where 
formerly cash discounts were allowed 
the practice has been abolished. There 
are many who are champions of the 
practice and likewise there are many 
who vigorously assail it. Those in 
favor of cash discounts have some good 
arguments and this also is true of those 
in oppesition. It is not our intention 
to recite .!l the facts on either side, 


but we will give some of the stronger 
points for each. Those in favor of 
cash discounts maintain that: 

1. It facilitates the collection of re- 
ceivables by making creditors anxious 
to pay and thereby effect a saving. 
Such speeding up of collections 
quickens turnover of receivables and 
requires less capital to be tied up 
therein. 

2. It indicates ability to pay and 
thereby forms an indicator of credit 
standing. 

3. It penalizes the poorer credit risk 
and gives the better financed business a 
better break. 

4. It proves thrift. 

5. Its elimination would lead to con- 
fidential arrangements being made on 
the side which are detrimental to good 
business. 

Those not in favor of cash discounts 
offer these among their reasons: 

1. The practice has been eliminated 
in some lines where it existed formerly 
and no hardships have been brought 
about by its elimination. 

2. The practice is a fallacy in that 
the discount allowed must be added 
to the selling price of the goods and 
even when a merchant takes the dis 
count he is getting them for the price 
he should anyway. 

3. The practice leads to abuses in 
that creditors will run several days 
over the dicount period and then de- 
duct the discount. 

4. The elimination 
clerical work. 

5. The elimination would make for 
general uniformity in all lines. 


would save 


QUESTION: We take the liberty 
of asking your kind assistance in giv 
ing us your method of transforming 
the trial balance of a partnership into 
a statement of assets and liabilities. 
We are unable to get a satisfactory 
statement from this partnership, and 
they have recently handed to us a 
trial balance as of August 1, 1928, 
copy of which is enclosed. We would 
thank you very much to let us have 
your valuable analysis of this account, 
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and if there are any charges, we would 
be only too pleased to recompense 
you. Awaiting your kind answer, we 
beg to remain, A. K. 
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and when so added the total of the 
liabilities’ side of the balance sheet 
should equal the total of the assets’ 
side with the August 1 inventory in- 


x. Y¥. Z COMPANY 
TRIAL BALANCE AS OF AUGUST 1, 1928 


Accounts receivable 
Attorney f 

Accounts payable 

Bad accounts 

Cash 

Collection and exchange 
Salesman 

Discount received 
Discount allowed 
General expense 
Freight in 

Freight out 

Furniture and fixtures 
Salesman 

Investment 

Inventory, January 1928 
Interest paid 

Insurance 

Light, heat and water 
Merchandise purchased 
Notes payable—bank 
Notes payable—other 
Notes payable—other 
Notes payable—bank 
Parcel post and stamps 
Depreciation 

Rent 

Salaries, factory 
Salaries, salesmen 
Sales, net 

Stationery and printing 
Surplus 

Telephone and telegraph 
Wrapping: and supplies 


ANSWER: It is difficult to do 
much in the way of analysis of a trial 
balance. To do anything with one, 
it is necessary to divide the items into 
balance sheet and profit and loss items 
and this we shall proceed to do. 

As you will note from the following 
the only figure necessary to complete 
the picture is the inventory at the 
close of the period August 1, 1928. 
By inserting the inventory as of that 
date in the profit and loss statement, 
you could then arrive at the net profit 
for the period. This net profit figure 
should be added to partners’ accounts 


Debit 
$25,059.50 


Credit 


$4,240.94 

100.92 

1,118.30 
10 


16,568.39 
14,048.04 
863.10 
349.10 
132.66 
26,982.07 

6,980.00 

1,880.00 

2,000.00 

7,000.00 


186.67 

6,081.24 
57,995.56 
530.30 

1,147.21 


$98,299.18 


$98,299.18 


serted. Assuming that no profit was 
made for the period and no loss in- 
curred, the inventory as of August 1 
would be $12,498.41. By inserting 
this amount on the assets side of the 
balance sheet the statement will bal- 
ance and by using this amount in the 
profit and loss statement the net profit 
will be nothing. The company prob- 
ably did not take a physical inventory 
as of August 1, but in order to assist 
you in making an analysis, perhaps 
you could obtain from the management 
an estimate of inventory as of that 
date. 





Before Catching that 
Train for New York 


See that you have your pass to, 


“The Bank Among The Clouds” 


yeas has an innovation 
met with such widespread 
comment and attention as 
“The Bank Among The 
Clouds.” 

Rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, it will soon entertain 
thousands of bankers from all 
over the United States. 

As you undoubtedly know, 
an entire floor in one of the 
most prominent buildings of 
New York's Grand Central 
Zone is being converted into 
a model of the modern 
American bank. Here, the 
newest things in exterior 
and interior bank construc- 
tion and equipment are in- 
stalled. Behind the very 


latest in bank counters, exhibits appear showing 
every known modern time saving appliance of benefit 


to the banking industry. 


Advertising displays for every banking need 
appear in a separate exhibit hall, together with all 


Attention 


Manufacturers, Service Houses, 
Dealers and Others: 


pace in the Bankexposition is bein 
S contracted for at an unexpectedly raj id 
rate. However, there are still desirable 
space locations obtainable and a request 
will bring complete details. For your 
information, among the firms who will 
exhibit here are the following: 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
J. G. Wilson Company 

Crane ® Company 

Bonded Floors Company 

Johns Manville Company 
Telautograph Corporation 
Automatic Coin Wrapper Company 
Francis R. Morrison 

Geo. LaMonte @ Son 

Postage Meter Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Craftex Company 

Add Index Company 

Brooks Company 

Pro-Tex Company 
Standard-Johnson Company 

Abbott Coin Counter Company 


sorts of electric sign displays, 
bank window displays, 
ladies’ rest room, gentlemens’ 
smoking room and even a 
futuristic room. 

This is a permanent exhibit, 
designed for and open to the 
banking fraternity every day 
of the year for free inspection. 
Trained and courteous attend- 
ants will answer all questions 
and explain the working of 
every exhibit. 

The opening of this pano- 
rama of modern and ‘‘ahead 
of the times’’ bank equip- 
ment is in the very immediate 
future. Admittance will be 
by pass only, and, unless you 
have already done so, we 


urge you to write at once for as many as you will 
require. Free permanent passes will be mailed just 


prior to our opening. Then, before catching that 


train for New York, be sure that you have your 
pass to “‘The Bank Among The Clouds.” 


BANKERS EXPOSITION 


11 W. 42nd Street 


owned and managed by Bankexposition, Ltd. 
J. MAXWELL GORDON, Managing Director 
New York, N. Y. 
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BALANCE SHEET AUGUST 1, 


1928 


ASSETS 


Accounts receivable 
Merchandise 
Furniture and fixtures 
Due from salesmen 


$1,118.30 
25,059.50 
? 


702.00 
109.01 


26,988.81 


LIABILITIES 


Notes payable—banks 
Notes payable—others 
Accounts payable 


Partners accounts 
Surplus 

Reserved for depreciation 
Reserved for bad debts 


13,980.00 


22,100.94 
16,568.39 


$39,487.22 


PROFIT AND LOSS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 1, 1928 


Discount allowed 
Net sales 


Inventory January 1, 
Purchases plus freight 


Discount received 
Less inventory August 1, 1928 


Cost of goods sold 
Gross profit 


$57,995.56 

2,661.76 

55,333.80 
$14,048.04 
27,859.51 


$41,907.55 
816.40 


$41,091.15 
> 


General selling and administration expenses 


Attorney fees 
Collection and exchange 
General 

Freight 

Insurance 

Light, heat and water 
Postage, etc 

Rent 

Salaries 

Stationery and printing 
Telephone and telegraph 
Wrappers and supplies 


Charge against income: 
Interest paid 


Total expenses and charges 


The writer is not familiar with the 
line of business and whether the state- 
ment is in the midst of a season, at 
the beginning, or at the end. As it 
appears, however, the statement shows 
somewhat of a top-heavy condition; 
cash is weak, not even commensurate 


$108.87 
10 
428.76 
67.91 
349.10 
132.66 
59.47 
675.00 
22,298.59 
560.10 
50.19 
1,147.21 


$25,877.96 
$863.10 


$26,741.06 $26,741.06 


with bank borrowings—and allowing 
a reasonable profit for the period, mak- 
ing inventory about $16,000, current 
assets would total $42,000 against cur- 
rent liabilities of $22,000, not quite 
two for one. Of course, if the com- 
pany is just emerging from a_ busy 
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season, receivables are probably large 
and as liquidated debt will go down 
proportionately improving the ratio. 
Cash and receivables total $26,200 
against a current debt of $22,100, 
which is favorable, for it leaves mer- 
chandise free and clear. Based on a 
volume of $58,000 for seven months, 
the company should do an annual 
volume of about $95/100,000 and with 
such a volume it would appear that 
it had a good merchandise turnover 
and that receivables were within con- 
trol. In the analysis of this trial bal- 
ance considerable weight must be 
placed on the time of the season at 
which it is taken. If it is at the begin- 
ning of a season, receivables would 
seem large; if at the end, they wouidc 
appear in good proportion. If you 
‘can determine this fact and obtain a 
fair estimate of inventory you can get 
a reasonable picture of the business 
and its profitableness for the period. 

There is no charge whatever as this 
is a service department to readers. We 
welcome questions and if the foregoing 
does not give you the information you 
desire or if you have any further ques- 
tions we shall be pleased to hear from 
you. 


QUESTION: An article was 
brought to my attention the other day 
in which mention was made of mer- 
chandise turnover. The writer has 
mentioned that the turnover was fig- 
ured by dividing the amount of in- 
ventory into the amount of annual 
sales. It is my impression that the 
merchandise turnover was correctly 
figured when the amount of inventory 
was divided into the cost of goods 
sold. What is the correct method? 

Vv. 4, 


ANSWER: Your method is quite 
correct. The cost of goods sold rep- 
resents the difference between the 
amount of sales and the gross profit. 
Inventory as shown in the balance 
sheet is presumably on the basis of 
cost or market, whichever is lower. 
Therefore, by dividing inventory into 
sales you would get a greater rate of 
turnover than actually occurred be- 
cause sales include profit and inven- 
tory does not (it is not at selling 
price). By dividing inventory into 
cost of goods sold or gross sales less 
gross profit, you get a slower rate of 
turnover but a more nearly correct 
one. 


A STRING TIED TO IT 


By RicHarp W. SAUNDERS 


N Arabian story is told of a man 
A“ sold a house. He reserved 
for himself, however, a certain 
nail in one of the rooms. A few 
nights later the buyer was awakened 
from sleep by the seller who wanted to 
hang something on his nail, for of 
course its possession gave him the right 
of ingress and egress. This happened 
so frequently that the poor buyer 
finally turned back the house to the 
seller at a considerable loss. 

The expression “with a string to it” 
probably arose through the playful 
habit of boys of tying an_ invisible 
string to a pocketbook and jerking it 


away when someone starts to pick it 
up. Like most American expressions, 
it embodies a lot of serious thought in 
a few words. 

It not infrequently happens that 
reservations are made that work to the 
disadvantage of the buyer and it some: 
times takes all a man’s skill and the 
aid of a good lawyer to be certain that 
he is getting all that he has paid for. 

Many times a reservation is neces 
sary to protect one’s rights. In the old 
English law, followed in many states, 
if the public is permitted to use a 
private path for a certain time it be 
comes public property, hence the need 
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for signs stating that the path is 
private property, although the public 
may use it until the privilege is with- 
drawn. In front of a cigar store in 
New York on Seventh avenue a small 
part of the property is used to round 
off the entrance. In this piece of side- 
walk appears a statement that this strip 
is private property and is not dedi- 
cated to the public. 

Another instance of such reservation 
appears in present English deeds where 
the ultimate title is sought to be re- 
tained. It is therein provided that the 
lessor will pay to this real title holder 
(often the Crown) “one peppercorn” 
per year, if demanded. 

There have been not a few instances 
where loop-holes are purposely left 
open for future consent or litigation. 
It is related of Napoleon that when 
the transfer of Louisiana to the United 
States was brought to him to sign, 
with the statement that it was care- 
fully drawn and there were no flaws 
in it, he remarked that it might have 
been wiser to have left one or two, as 
he might need them later on. 

Closely allied to this subject, are the 
“mental reservations” people often 
make to cover certain things they do 
not wish to reveal. If a question can 
be answered in such a manner that, 
while truthful so far as it goes, it does 
not really reveal the entire truth, peo- 
ple see as a rule nothing unethical 
about this and salve their consciences 
with the thought that they did not 
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actually lie. One is inclined to admire 
the rough truthfulness of the country- 
man in the Roman story who when 
asked what he was concealing under 
his cloak, replied that that was why he 
was concealing it, because he did not 
wish people to see what it was. (This 
happened long before prohibition.) 

One reason why the old legal papers 
were so lengthy was on account of the 
desire to block every possible loop-hole, 
although another reason was because 
the conveyancers were paid so much 
per word. Trials in our courts are 
drawn out to distressing length by ex- 
aminations and cross-examinations to 
bring out all the truth, especially that 
part that the witness may be trying to 
conceal. 

One finds this “string” in all phases 
of life. Some guarantees are made and 
relied upon, when the guarantor knows 
that he could not “make good” if called 
upon. This is particularly true of 
loans. “He who loans, gives,” quotes 
George Herbert in his collection of old 
maxims, and truly it is often the case. 
One must be ever on the alert, in busi- 
ness and in social life, to watch for and 
guard against this trait of human na- 
ture, this misleading of the other man 
by withholding something of value to 
the matter in hand. And, perchance, 
we ourselves are sometimes guilty of 
doing the same thing. “The truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth,” 
is apt at times to become a mere 
formula. 











Wma. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Jue. 


takes pleasure in announcing the association of 


Mr. Victor H. (unnyngham 


as V1ce- President 





As the son of the late Victor 
L. Cunnyngham, Mr. Cun- 
nyngham was born into ad- 
vertising. Hehadhisfirst train- 
ing under his noted father and 
operated an agency of his 
own for a number of years; 
he has been connected with 
several of the largest agencies 
of the country and comes to 
GravesService from the Geyer 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio. 








financial Advertising 
at its Best 
30 North Michigan, Chicago 











BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


ENERAL business __ conditions 
(G« “promising” according to 


the August 27 issue of the 
Guaranty Survey, published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. “Outside of the money market,” 
says the Survey, “most of the con- 
ditions governing the outlook for busi- 
ness during the remainder of the year 
show improvement. The most im- 
portant of these is the agricultural! 
situation, which is characterized by a 
very marked gain in crop prospects, 
coupled with a fairly well sustained 
level of prices. Retail trade condi: 
tions, particularly in the farming dis- 
tricts, are encouraging. Less than the 
usual seasonal decline is reported from 
June to July; and, with allowance for 
the element of growth, the general vol- 


ume of business is about equal to that 


a year ago. The movement of rail- 
way freight compares much more 
favorably with last year’s figures than 
it did in the early part of the year. 
Commodity prices are firm at nearly 
the year’s peak. The steel and auto- 
mobile industries continue to report 
exceptionally high levels of operation 
for the season, although there are 
some signs of a decrease in building 
activity, the latter being a natural 
consequence of the rise in money 
rates.” 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


An equally optimistic report is 
given by the First National Bank of 
Boston in its New England Letter 
of August 25. “Business activity has 
been unusually well sustained during 
the summer months,” the report says. 
“The let-down usual for this time of 
the year has not materialized for the 
industry as a whole, and _ indications 
are now that operations will be ac- 
celerated with the approach of fall. 


The optimistic forecasts made at the 
beginning of the year have generally 
been borne out by the achievements 
of the first seven months. so 

“The steel business has been wel! 
maintained, prices are fairly steady, 
bookings are improving and all signs 
point to a good volume of business for 
the fall months. The automobile in- 
dustry has staged a substantial re- 
covery from the slump of the latter 
part of 1927. Since the first of the 
year output has been about 10 per 
cent. above the like period of a year 
ago. . Building activity in 
July reached a new high mark for 
that month, while the contracts 
awarded the first seven months were 
over four billion dollars, an increase 
of 8 per cent. over the same period 
of Wir. . . Textile lines have 
not had a profitable period. The cot- 
ton industry is operating on a sub- 
normal basis. In the woolen 
and worsted goods market hesitation 
still prevails, but an improvement is 
looked for after the spring openings 
next month. Silk mills are 
operating on a conservative basis. i. 

SITUATION IN MIDDLE WEST 

“Recent weeks have evidenced a sea- 
sonal slowing down in certain lines of 
industry and trade, but in many phases 
of the business structure activity is 
greater than a year ago at this time,” 
says the September 1 summary of 
business conditions issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. “The 
iron and steel, automobile, agricultural 
machinery, and building industries 
have been showing expansion over the 
1927 volume. Conditions 
are quieter than last year in the fur- 
niture, shoe and coal industries. 

“In general, wholesale and retail 
trade for July were below the volume 
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FRANCE 


IRST-TRIP memories of 

France are yours for life.~"The 

valley of the Loire with its 
rippled-roofed high old houses, 

its time-mellowed chateaux under 

a sky in a hundred shades of snow and 
gray and peaceful blue... the sound of 
church bells in Brittany, in the crisp, 
silent air... the tang of Bouillabaisse in 
Marseilles, the sweetness of tiny wild 
strawberries with cream from an earthen 
pot in Paris... the fragrance of a million 
roses down in Grasse. ~~ The most vivid 
memory of all is the feel of the gangplank 
under your feet as you went aboard... 
you can never see anyone off again with- 
out the mad impulse to go with them.» 
You’re in France itself the instant you 
cross over’ the longest gangplank in the 
world”to the“Ile de France’’, “‘Paris’”’ 
or ‘‘France’’. ~ Fastest and most direct 
service to England...then Le Havre... 
a covered pier and a waiting boat- 
train...three hours, Paris... you’re home 
again... with all of France before you. 


Three Mediterranean Cruises by the “'France”’, 
Jan. 3rd, Feb. 7th and March 14th 


French Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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of June but showed expansion over a 
year ago, sales by half the wholesale 
lines, by department stores, retail shoe 
firms and chain stores recording aggre- 
gate gains in the latter comparison. 
Distribution of automobiles, both at 
wholesale and retail, exceeded that of 
last July. 

“The condition of crops in the dis- 
trict continues highly favorable. The 
movement of corn and wheat in July 
was heavier than a month or a year 
previous, with that of oats smaller. 
July output of butter and cheese de- 
clined from June, but was larger than 
a year ago. Production at slaughter- 
ing establishments and sales by meat 
packing companies likewise were 
smaller in July than in the preceding 
month, though sales showed an _ in- 
crease over last July.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN NORTHWEST 


“Individual bits of current informa- 
tion concerning conditions in the 
Northwest are largely of favorable 
import; pieced together these frag- 
ments make a convincing picture of 
improvement,” says the August 27 
Northwestern National Bank Review, 
Minneapolis. “The main immediate 
drawback,” says the Review, “is that 
one of the sources of new wealth, 
grain, is coming to market at lowered 
prices; production, however, is large 
and the quality is good. Current 
items of banking information give evi- 
dence of a solidifying prosperity.” 


CONDITIONS IN TWELFTH DISTRICT 


The August 20 review of business 
conditions issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco charac- 
terizes conditions in the twelfth Fed- 


eral Reserve district as follows: “Bus- 
iness activity in the district was well 
maintained in July, which is ordinar- 
ily a month of seasonal recession. 
Sustained industrial and trade activity 
and the advance of the agricultural 
harvesting and marketing season were 
reflected in an increased demand for 
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credit at the member banks of the dis- 
trict. Security loans of these banks de- 
clined slightly during the month. . . . 

“In the industrial field, declines and 
increases in activity were evenly 
divided during July. On the whole, 
it appears that output of the district's 
principal industries changed little from 
the moderately high levels of May and 
June, and continued slightly below the 
levels of .a year ago. Large numbers 
of workers found employment in agri- 
cultural harvesting operations and in 
the fruit and vegetable canning and 
packing industry during the month 
and, although a surplus of workers is 
still reported, the number of unem- 
ployed has been reduced. 

“Trade was seasonally less active in 
July, 1928, than in June, 1928, but 
showed improvement as compared with 
July, 1927. The decrease from June 
to July was less than that which 
usually occurs at this season of the 
year, a reflection of sustained purchas- 
ing power throughout the district. 
Improvement over last year was re- 
ported in nearly all general lines of 
trade and was particularly marked in 
the Pacific Northwest.” 

FIFTH DISTRICT “SPOTTY” 

“Business in the fifth Federal Re- 
serve district in July was seasonally in 
less volume than in June, and on the 
whole seems to have been somewhat 
below the volume of business trans- 
acted in July a year ago,” say the 
August 31 Monthly Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 
“At the end of August conditions are 
quite spotted, with both favorable and 
unfavorable factors in evidence. : 

“Prospects for agriculture are good 
insofar as yields of most crops are con- 
cerned, but the price situation in cot- 
ton, tobacco and some truck crops is 
less satisfactory than a year ago. To- 
bacco prices especially are much lower 
than in 1927. Tobacco factories are 
operating full time, but textile mills 
are working short hours and dispos- 
ing of their output with difficulty.” 





ASSOCIATION OF BANK WOMEN TO HOLD 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE sixth annual convention of 
the Association of Bank Women, 
a national organization of women 
bank executives, will be held in 
Philadelphia, September 30 to October 
4, simultaneously with the annual 
meeting of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. It is not, however, a divi- 
sion of that organization but holds its 
convention at the same time in order 
to give its members, who may also be 
delegates to the larger convention, an 
opportunity to attend those sessions 
and have the benefit of contacts and 
discussions which are the primary pur- 
poses of such gatherings. 
Seven years ago a small local group 
under the leadership of Virginia D. 
H. Furman, then assistant secretary 


of the Columbia Trust Company and 
dean of women bankers in New York 
City, met and agreed upon the de- 
sirability of assembling for purposes 
of conference the women serving in 
executive capacities in the banks and 
trust companies of Greater New York. 


The association was formed. Within 
the first year it grew from a local to 
a national organization. It has a pres- 
ent membership of 228, representing 
123 cities, 33 states, the District of 
Columbia and Territory of Hawaii. 
Although banking is a field into which 
women in greater numbers have more 
lately entered, included in the mem- 
bership list are executives of every 
rank and title. 

The association is grouped in 
geographical divisions similar to those 
of the Federal Reserve System, each 
division under the leadership of a 
regional vice-president. The govern- 
ing body is a board of directors con- 
sisting of the officers and chairmen of 
all standing committees. It meets in 
New York on the third Thursday of 
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the month. At the regular monthly 
meeting for the members of the Mid- 
Atlantic division held in New York 
on the third Friday a topic of special 
interest to all members is discussed by 
an expert in the field. 

These addresses reach a larger audi- 
ence than can be assembled in New 
York through a bulletin which is pub- 
lished monthly and sent to all mem 
bers of the association. A year book is 
also published, which is a kind of who's 
who of women in banking. 

In seven years of the association's ex- 
istence, three New York women have 
served successively as its president. 

The first, Miss Virginia D. H. Fur- 
man, then assistant secretary of the 
Columbia Trust Company, followed by 
Mrs. William Laimbeer, formerly as 
sistant cashier of the National City 
Bank, succeeded by Miss Jean Arnot 
Reid, manager of women’s department 
of the Bankers Trust Company, who is 
at present holding the office. 

At the convention to be held in 
Philadelphia from September 30 to 
October 4 the program includes one 
public meeting on Tuesday afternoon at 
4 o'clock, when there will be three ad: 
dresses on subjects of interest to each 
of the three groups, representing trust 
companies, national banks and savings 
banks, included in the association's 
membership. The subject, “Breaking 
Down a Woman’s Prejudice Against a 
Corporate Fiduciary,” will be discussed 
by Miss Louise K. Ward, assistant trust 
officer Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy, N. Y. The savings banks will be 
represented by Miss Margaret J. Bacon, 
who will give a short history of the 
growth of savings banks—their under’ 
lying philosophy—and will touch upon 
the increasing competition of com: 
mercial banks and its effect. The third 
address will be on credit requirements, 
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which will include the discussion of an 
informing financial statement. 

The first day of the convention will 
be devoted to committee sessions and 
the regional conferences. These latter 
will be inaugurated at this convention 
for the purpose of giving the members 
of the seven divisions an opportunity to 
discuss problems of common interest 
peculiar to their respective sections. 

On Tuesday evening the annual din’ 
ner will be held at the Penn Athletic 
Club. Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, 
chairman of the New York League of 
Women Voters and recently appointed 
trustee of Bryn Mawr College, and 
Mrs. William Laimbeer, former presi- 
dent of the association, will be the 
guests of honor and will address the 
members. 

The luncheon conference on Wed- 
nesday, which is limited to members, 
will have as its theme for discussion 
“The Woman’s Department—Its Func- 
tion—an Increasing Asset to the Bank.” 
The program and its assignment of 
subtopics is under the direction of Mrs. 
Edward Dexter Knight, director wom- 
en’s banking department, San Francisco 
Branch, Bank of Italy. On Wednesday 
at 4 o'clock the annual meeting will be 
held—when the result of the election 
of officers for the coming year will be 
announced. 

All of the sessions will be held at the 
Warburton House. 

The plan and preparation of the 
program is under the direction of Miss 
Marjorie E. Schoeffel, assistant secre- 
tary, assistant treasurer of the Plainfield 
Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 

Of interest will be the exhibits 
which are contributed from mem- 
bers’ banks. These are displays of ad- 
vertisements, advertising literature, let- 
ters of solicitation and acknowledgment 
of new business, photographs of in- 
teriors of women’s banking rooms, 


descriptive of the activities of the re- 
spective banks represented in the asso- 
ciation. 

The exhibits will be hung in the ofh- 
cial headquarters of the association, 
Room 220, Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 
Miss Ida M. Henry, Citizens Trust 


JEAN ARNOT REID 


Manager women’s department Bankers 

Trust Company of New York and 

president the Association of Bank 
Women. 


Company, Utica, N. Y., is chairman of 
the exhibits committee. 

The president of the association, 
Miss Jean Arnot Reid, manager wom- 
en’s department Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, will preside at all 
meetings. The general plan for the 
convention is under the direction of 
Miss Mina M. Bruere, assistant secre: 
tary Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, chairman of the general 
convention committee. 





MR.BANK EXECUTIVE ; 


There is something in the appearance of the check your bank issues or else 
60% of the banks of the leading metropolitan centers would not have adopted 


La Monte Safety Paper. 


A check made on National Safety Paper reflects the standing of the 


bank. It says immediately that here is a progressive, alert, well managed 
bank that pays attention to details—and understands customer psychology. 
National Safety Paper is without question the standard in check paper 
throughout the country. Its characteristic wavy lines are known everywhere. 
It is durable in texture, with a clean, easy writing surface and pro- 
tected on both sides against mechanical or chemical alterations . . . Might we 
suggest that you take the time to look into the matter? Your lithographer, 
printer or stationer can supply you promptly with any color desired. George 


La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


ACCOMMODATION INDORSER 
HELD LIABLE ON NOTES 


St. George Paper Company v. Troup, 
Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, 142 Atl. Rep. 816 


HERE notices of dishonor are 

\ K sent to the accommodation in- 

dorser of notes on the day on 
which the notes mature, the indorser 
will be charged with liability even 
though the notices are stolen in the 
mail. Such an indorser is not discharged 
from liability by the fact that the holder 
delays bringing suit on the notes until 
after the maker has gone into the hands 
of a receiver, nor by the fact that the 
holder charges the notes against the 
open account of the maker. 

Action by the St. George Paper Com- 
pany, as payee of a promissory note, 
against Philip Troup, indorser, tried to 
the court. Judgment for plaintiff, and 
defendant appeals. No error. 

BANKS, J. The defendant was the 
president of the New Haven Union 
Company, a corporation which pub- 
lished a daily newspaper in New Haven 
of which the defendant was editor in 
chief. The Union Company gave the 
plaintiff three promissory notes in part 
payment of its.indebtedness to the plain- 
tiff for blank paper, which the defen- 
dant indorsed before maturity as an 
accommodation indorser. These notes 
were not paid by the maker upon ma- 
turity, and were duly protested for non- 
payment, and notice of dishonor given 
the defendant by depositing in the mail 
on the day each of the notes became 
due written notices of protest addressed 
to the defendant, which notices were 
hever received by him. Upon the pro- 
test of the notes, the plaintiff paid them 
at the bank where they had been dis- 


counted, and notified the Union Com- 
pany of the fact, and that it had re- 
charged the notes to its open account. 
The Union Company subsequently went 
into the hands of a receiver, and this 
action was brought after the receiver- 
ship and about eleven months after the 
notes were protested. 

The reasons of appeal, based upon the 
claim that the defendant did not receive 
legal notice of the protest of the notes, 
are without merit. The notices were 
duly addressed and mailed to the de- 
fendant, and the sender is deemed to 
have given due notice, notwithstanding 
any miscarriage in the mails. General 
Statutes, § 4463. Nor is the defendant 
discharged from his liability as an in- 
dorser by the failure of the plaintiff to 
bring suit against the maker of the notes 
or his delay in bringing this action un- 
til after the maker had gone into the 
hands of a receiver. Glazier v. Doug- 
lass, 32 Conn. 393; 8 Corpus Juris, 450. 

The defendant further claims that the 
plaintiff, by charging the notes to the 
open account of the Union Company, 
waived its rights against the defendant, 
and released him from his obligation as 
an accommodation indorser. It is ob- 
vious that the mere act of the plaintiff 
in charging the indebtedness of the 
Union Company upon these notes to its 
open account, the notes having been 
paid by the plaintiff and retained by it, 
did not affect the legal status of any of 
the parties to the notes. Whether such 
bookkeeping entry was made or not, the 
indebtedness was then an obligation pay- 
able upon demand, and such an entry 
did not postpone the time of payment 
nor constitute a cancellation or renun- 
ciation of the notes, as seems to be 
claimed by the defendant. Throughout 
defendant's brief there are repeated ref- 
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erences to claimed agreements existing 
between the plaintiff and the Union 
Company regarding the liquidation of 
the latter’s open account by a series of 
monthly payments or otherwise, and the 
argument that the defendant was dis- 
charged by the charging of this indebted- 
ness to the open account of the Union 
Company is based upon the assumption 
that, because of some such arrangement, 
the time of payment would thereby be 
postponed. The record is barren of any 
finding in support of such statements in 
the brief, and these are entirely unjusti- 
fied. The argument, being based upon 
an assumption of facts which are not 
in the record, must of course fail. 
There is no error. 


BANK LIABLE IN PAYING 
STOPPED CHECK 


Levine v. Bank of United States, Mu- 
nicipal Court of the City of New 
York, 229 N. Y. Supp. 108 


A depositor’s passbook contained a 


provision to the effect that the bank 
should not be liable in the event it neg- 
ligently paid a check upon which the 
depositor had stopped payment. The 
depositor drew a check for $500 and 
stopped its payment on a blank form 
furnished by the bank which also pro- 
vided that he released the bank from 
liability in the event of its paying the 
check. The bank paid the check through 
a mistake. It was held that the bank 
was not released from liability by the 
depositor’s agreement since such an 
agreement is against public policy and, 
furthermore, was not based upon any 
consideration. 

Action by Charles Levine against the 
Bank of United States. Judgment for 
plaintiff. 


LEARY, J. This is an action brought 
by the plaintiff to recover from the de- 
fendant bank the sum of $500. 

The plaintiff opened an account with 
the bank, and it was necessary for him 
to sign a signature card, upon which 
was printed the following condition: 

“The undersigned hereby opens a de- 
posit account with the Bank of United 
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States of the City of New York, to be 
drawn against only by check and sub 
ject to all of the following conditions 
and those printed in the pass book which 
he accepts in consideration of this bank 
receiving this account.” 

At the same time, the bank gave to 
the plaintiff a pass book which contained 
the terms and conditions under which 
the account was accepted, among which 
is the following: 


“The depositor hereby expressly re- 
leases the Bank from any liability or 
claim for the payment through inad- 
vertence, negligence, errors or other: 
wise, of checks dated ahead or upon 
which payment has been stopped. The 
depositor agrees to sign stop payment 
orders upon form prescribed by the 
bank and assent to all terms thereon.” 


On August 22, 1927, the plaintiff 
drew his check for $500 to the order of 
H. Orkand, and on the following day 
he gave a stop order to the defendant 
bank, signed by him on the form pre- 
scribed by the bank, which provided 
that, in consideration of the acceptance 
of the stop payment, he released the 
bank from any liability whatsoever in 
the event of the payment of the said 
check. 

The bank concedes that thereafter, 
through its own negligence, the check 
was paid, but pleads that it was released 
from any claim by the special agreement 
signed by the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff relies upon the case of 
Elder v. Franklin National Bank, 25 
Misc. Rep. 716, 55 N. Y. S. 576, to 
hold the defendant liable for its negli 
gence. 

The defendant does not dispute that 
this case is still the law, but attempts to 
differentiate that case from the one at 
bar. In the former case, the bank did 
not have the depositor execute a release 
to the bank at the time it accepted the 
stop order, as was done by the bank in 
the instant case. 

I find that the bank could not release 
itself from all forms of negligence, as 
this is against public policy, and further 
I do not believe that there is a con 
sideration for such release, as the drawer 
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of an uncertified check can revoke his 
order for the payment of same at any 
time before it is paid or certified by the 
bank, and it has no right to pay the 
funds of the drawer after such notice. 
The bank had no right to exact a re- 
lease for itself for all forms of negli- 
gence, as a condition precedent to its 
acceptance of such stop order, because 
it was an act it was already legally 
bound to perform. 

The defendant further contends that 
the check was made payable to “H. Or- 
kand,” and the stop order gives the 
name as “Harold Orkand,” and claims 
it did not sufficiently describe it. In 
this I find that it is in error, as the 
written order of the plaintiff to stop 
payment on the check in question was 
explicit and described the check with 
reasonable accuracy. Mitchell v. Se- 
curity Bank, 85 Misc. Rep. 360, 147 
N. Y. S. 470. 

I hereby find and decide that after 
trial the plaintiff is entitled to recover 
from the defendant the sum of $500. 


Ten days’ stay of execution. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE ARISING 
“OUT OF PURCHASE OF 
GOODS” IS NONNEGO- 
TIABLE 


Harris v. Wuensche, Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas, 7 S. W. Rep. 
(2nd) 595 


A trade acceptance is made non- 
negotiable by the following clause: 
“The obligation of the acceptor hereof 
arises out of the purchase of goods from 
the drawer.” 

The decision means that, in the state 
of Texas, a trade acceptance which 
contains the words above quoted is 
open to all defenses which the acceptor 
may have even in the hands of a holder 
for value in due course. If the goods 
for which the acceptance was given 
prove to be defective, or not as repre- 
sented, or short in weight, or if the 
acceptor has any other defense, the 
same may be used against a holder in 
due course as well as against the seller 
of the goods. 

The use of the words above quoted 
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is common and usual in trade accept- 
ances, since to be eligible for purchase 
by a discount at a Federal Reserve bank 
a trade acceptance should present prima 
facie evidence that it was drawn by a 
seller of goods on the purchaser and has 
a maturity at the time of purchase or 
discount of not more than ninety days. 

In this case it appeared that the de- 
fendant had signed, as acceptor, two 
trade acceptances, one for $405 and the 
other for $400, due respectively sixty 
and ninety days after date. The ac- 
ceptances were drawn by and payable 
to the Farmers’ & Ranchers’ Stock Salt 
Co. and were by that company indorsed 
to Harris, the plaintiff. Harris alleged 
that he was an innocent purchaser for 
value before maturity and without no- 
tice of any defense to the acceptances. 
The defendant defended on the grounds 
of failure of consideration and fraud 
in procuring the execution of the ac- 
ceptances. 

It was held that these defenses were 
good and that the plaintiff could not 
recover. 

Action by S. B. Harris against 
Walter Wuensche. Judgment for de- 
fendant, and plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 


BAUGH, J.—Apellant sued appellee 
on two trade acceptances, executed by 
Wuensche, dated May 2, 1927, one for 
$405 and the other for $400, due re- 
spectively 60 and 90 days after date, 
in favor of Farmers’ & Ranchers’ Stock 
Salt Company, and by it indorsed to 
Harris, appellant here. Harris alleged 
that he was an innocent purchaser for 
value before maturity, without notice 
of any defect in the instruments. 
Wuensche defended on the grounds, 
amcng others, of failure of considera- 
tion and fraud in procuring the execu- 
tion of said instruments. 

Anpellant brings four propositions, 
chief of which complains of the sup- 
pression by the trial court of his depo- 
sition. Under the views we take of 
this case, it is unnecessary to make any 
extended discussion of this proposition. 
We have concluded that the trial 
court’s judgment must be affirmed for 
two reasons: 





THE resources 


of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of 
Milwaukee and Affil- 
fated Banks are now 
ever one hundred fif- 


ty million dollars. 


Because each of the trade acceptances in the application of the principle in- 
sued upon and introduced in evidence volved, as discussed in that case, be- 
contains the following language: “The cause as there stated the negotiability 
obl:gation of the acceptor heréof arises of the instrument was destroyed by the 
out of the purchase of goods from the fact that, as expressly provided on its 
drawer.” We think this clause or face, the obligation arose, not from the 
limitation in the trade acceptances instrument itself, but from the pur: 
rendered them nonnegotiable under the chase of goods, a transaction outside of 
Negotiable Instruments Act (Vernon’s and independent of the instrument it- 
Ann. Civ. St. 1925, arts, 5932-5948). self. 

If not negotiable, the purchaser thereof We are aware of the decision of the 
took the acceptance subject to whatever Fort Worth Court of Civil Appeals in 
defenses the acceptor might have against Traders’ Securities Co. v. Green, 4 S. 
the drawer. See 8 Corpus Juris, 113, W. (2d) 183, wherein the language 
114. This question was before Section used in the trade acceptances there in 
A of the Commission of Appeals in volved was identical with that con 
Lane Co. v. Crum (Tex. Com. App.) _ tained in the acceptances here involved. 
291 S. W. 1084, wherein the Supreme That case, however, makes no mention 
Court in effect necessarily approved of, and does not refer to, the case of 
the Commissioner’s holding. It is true Lane Co. v. Crum, and we assume that 
that in that case, in addition to con- it was not called to the attention of the 
taining the exact language contained in Fort Worth Court. We follow the 
the acceptance here involved, those ac- holding of the Commission in’ the Lane 
ceptances contained the following fur- Company Case. 

ther clause: “Maturity being in con- But, if we be wrong in this con 
formity with the original terms of pur- clusion, the trial court’s judgment must 
chase.” We think, however, that this be affirmed for the further reason that. 
additional clause makes no difference in the suppressed depositions appel 
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lant’s testimony shows conclusively that 
the acceptances sued upon were held by 
him as collateral security to a promis- 
sory note for $3,951.87, due and owing 
to him by the Farmers’ & Ranchers’ 
stock Salt Company, dated May 14, 
1927, due 100 days after date, and to 
secure which he also held $7,098.75 ad- 
ditional security. His depositions fur- 
ther show that on October 14, 1927, 
when same were taken, the total indebt- 
edness of the Farmers’ & Ranchers’ 
Stock Salt Company to appellant ag- 
gregated $9,084.25, and that he then 
held $33,500 as collateral security 
thereof. Nowhere does the appellant 
either plead or testify that he will lose 
his principal debt, or any part thereof, 
unless he be allowed to collect the col- 
lateral sued upon; nor is there any 
testimony as to any facts either show- 
ing or intimating that he would do so. 

This court has repeatedly held, as 
have other courts in this state, that, 
where it has been shown that an obli- 
gation held by an indorsee thereof as 
collateral security is unenforceable as 
between the original parties thereto, 
the holder thereof must plead and prove 
that he will lose his principal debt, or 
a part thereof, unless he be permitted 
to collect the collateral sued upon. See 
Bank v. Underwood (Tex Civ. App.) 
293 §. W. 941, writ of error refused; 
Kincaid v. Bank (Tex. Civ. App.) S. 
W. (2d) 310, and cases there cited. 
The appellant in this case has met 
neither of these requirements, and, if 
the depositions offered by appellant had 
been admitted as contended for by ap- 
pellant, the trial court should have 
tendered judgment against him any- 
way. 

One other question remains, whether 
there was sufficient evidence to sustain 
the trial court’s findings and conclusions 
that said trade acceptances had been 
procured by fraud. We have read care- 
fully the defendant's uncontradicted 
testimony on this issue, and think it 
was clearly sufficient to sustain the trial 
court’s judgment. 

_ For the reasons above stated. the 
judgment of the trial court is in all 
things affirmed. 

Affirmed. 











New home of the State 
Bank of Chicago— La 
Salle and Monroe Streets. 


Growing 
With Chicago 


The State Bank of Chicago 
has been identified with Chi- 
cago’s growth for nearly half 
a century. The new building 
recently erected at La Salle 
and Monroe Streets is another 
mile-post indicating the insti- 
tution’s progress. 
Out-of-town bankers are cor- 
dially invited to come in and 
inspect the new home of this 
old bank, and also investigate 
the prompt, efficient service 
offered to correspondents. 


Henry A. Haucan 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chair man Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 
LA SALLE AND 
MONROE STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS OVER $13,000,000 

















If You Wish to Bank 


with an institution where your business will re- 
ceive the personal attention of an officer, we 
invite you to select this company. 


Years of experience, supplemented by completely 
organized departments covering every branch of 
the banking and trust fields, assure a competent 
handling of your business. 


Uniled Slales 
Morgase 


Slrusi Company 


New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $10,950,000 


BANK LIABLE IN COLLECTING 
FORGED CHECK 


Markovich v. American Exchange Irv- 
ing Trust Co., Municipal Court 
of the City of New York, 229 
N. Y. Supp. 110 


A bank which collects a check on 
a forgery of the payee’s indorsement is 
liable to the payee for the amount of 
the check. 

Action by Spiro Markovich against 
the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company. On defendant's motion to 
dismiss complaint at close of plaintiff's 
case renewed at close of defendant's 
case. Motion denied, and judgment 
for plaintiff. 

LEARY, J. This is an _ action 
brought by the plaintiff, payee of a 
check, against a defendant, known as 
the collecting bank. 

It has been stipulated that the de- 
fendant, American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company, assumes the liability, 
if any, of the Pacific Bank, which was 
the collecting bank. 
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The complaint is that the defendant 
collected and paid out the amount of 
the check on a forged indorsement of 
the payee’s name. The answer of the 
defendant is a general denial which 
was amended at the time of the trial 
to include a defense of estoppel, due 
to the plaintiff's laches in notifying 
the defendant of such forgery. 

The facts are as follows: Griggs & 
Herr were attorneys for the plaintiff 
in a certain matter pending in New 
Jersey, which was settled for $1,200. 
They kept $600, and sent a check for 
$200 to the plaintiff's New York at- 
torney, one Evans, payable to his or 
der, and another in the sum of $400, 
payable to the order of the plaintiff, 
which he claims was not indorsed by 
him. The said check bearing what 
purports to be his indorsement was de- 
posited to the account of Evans in the 
Pacific Bank, which collected the same, 
and credited to his account. 

The defendant at the trial conceded 
that the check bore the indorsement of 
the Pacific Bank. 





For Handling 
Cleveland Items, 
Select a~ 


(1) national bank with international connections; 


(2) member of the Federal Reserve System and 
Cleveland Clearing House Association; 


(3) bank with complete facilities for handling 
every type of banking transaction; 


and your correspondent 
will be the. 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 


Capital and Surplus $4,800,000 


At the trial, the defendant produced 
as a witness in its behalf one of its 
employes, who was also employed by 
the Pacific Bank, but, after a few ques- 
tions having no direct bearing on the 
issue, he was excused without cross- 
examination by the plaintiff's attorney. 
No other testimony was presented in 
behalf of the defendant to refute the 
evidence of the plaintiff. 

The contention of the defendant was 
that the plaintiff failed to make out a 
cause of action against it, and accord- 
ingly moved to dismiss the complaint 
at the close of the plaintiff's case. The 
court reserved decision on this motion, 
and, at the close of the defendant's 
case, it renewed its motion. 

The plaintiff testified the indorse- 
ment of his name on the back of the 
check was not made by him, and that 
he received no money on account of 
said check. This testimony, together 
with the concession of the defendant 
a to the indorsement of the check by 
the Pacific Bank, I find makes out a 
Prima facie case against the defendant. 


Resources over $65,000,000 


The only defense of which the de- 
fendant could avail itself was that of 
estoppel, and as to this it has pre- 
sented no evidence, and contends that 
the burden of proving this was upon 
the plaintiff, and relies upon the case 
of Annett v. Chase National Bank, 
196 App. Div. 632, 188 N. Y. S. 7, 
to defeat the plaintiff's recovery. In 
that case it affirmatively appeared that 
the payee had knowledge of the forged 
indorsement, and that he endeavored 
to effect a settlement with the forger 
before notifying the bank, and further 
that case was brought by the payee 
against the drawee bank. Such are 
not the facts in the instant case, and 
this action is brought by the payee 
against the collecting bank, which put 
its indorsement on the check, which 
among other things warranted that all 
prior indorsements were genuine. Neg. 
Inst. Law, § 116. 

When a check is presented for pay- 
ment by a holder, his indorsement is a 
guaranty of the validity of all prior in- 
dorsements, rendering him liable to 
refund any payment to him by virtue 
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of a forged indorsement through which 
he claims title. 

A bank must at its own peril de- 
termine whether the indorsement of 
the payee is genuine. It can require 
identification when the check is pre- 
sented, or a responsible guaranty from 
the party presenting it, as to the 
genuineness of the payee’s indorsement, 
and, the defendant having failed so to 
do, and having relied upon the honesty 
of its depositor, it cannot now set up 
its own negligence to estop the plain- 
tiff's recovery herein. 

The neglect and laches which the de- 
fendant seeks to charge the plaintiff 
did not occur in the transaction itself, 
and was not the proximate cause lead- 
ing it to indorse the check and collect 
it. The proximate cause was its own 
negligence. Swan v. N. B. Australasian 
Co., 2 Hurl. & C. 182, cited with ap- 
proval in Knox v. Eden Musee Am. 
Co., 148 N. Y. 441, 42 N. E. 988, 31 
L. R. A. 779, 51 Am. St. Rep. 700. 

In the case of Third Nat. Bank v. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 76 Hun, 480, 
27 N. Y. S. at page 1073, the court 
said: 

“As the defendant, however, chose to 
make the payment to a person who was 
not the payee, it alone is responsible 
for the loss; and it cannot get rid of 
such liability by showing that, after the 
loss had occurred, there was negligence 
on the part of the plaintiff in discover- 
ing the forgery, or, after it had dis- 
covered it, in giving notice to the de- 
fendant, unless in the latter contingency 
it was coupled with proof that the de- 
fendant was damaged by the failure 
to give notice within a reasonable time 
after discovery”—citing National Bank 
of Commerce v. National Mech. Bank 
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Ass'n, 55 N. Y. 211, 14 Am. Rep. 
232, and Corn Exch. Bank v. Nassau 
Bank, 91 N. Y. 74, 43 Am. Rep. 655. 

Whether the defendant was damaged 
or not by such failure to receive notice 
of the forgery after the discovery of 
same, was not shown in the instant 
case. 

“The greater negligence in a case of 
this kind is chargeable on the party 
who received the bill from the perpe- 
trator of the forgery.” Bank of Com- 
merce v. Union Bank, 3 N. Y. 236. 
In the case at bar the greater negli- 
gence, if any can be imputed to the 
plaintiff, is chargeable to the defen- 
dant, due to its failure to ascertain 
whether the payee’s indorsement was 
genuine. 

The case which I think is decisive of 
the rights of the parties herein is that 
of Wolfin v. Security Bank, 170 App. 
Div. 519, 156 N. Y. S. 474, affirmed 
218 N. Y. 709, 113 N. E. 1068. In 
that case the court said, at page 520 
(156 N. Y. S. 475): 

“The defendant bank could acquire 
no title to the check, nor right to col- 
lect it through forgery of the indorse- 
ment of one of the owners in the chain 
of title, and having collected the pro- 
ceeds it may not retain the money 
against the true owner. Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank v. Bank of America, 193 
N. Y. 26, 30 [85 N. E. 829, 22 L. 
R. A. (N. S.) 499}; Graves v. Amer- 
ican Exchange Bank, 17 N. Y. 2035, 
208.” 

The motion by the defendant to dis 
miss the complaint is denied, and I 
hereby find and decide that after trial 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover from 
the defendant the sum of $400. Five 
days’ stay of execution. 
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THE REFORM OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


By Roy Hopkins 


An authoritative discussion of the proposals for reform of the Bank of England, based 

on the findings of a group of Great Britain's leading economists. The author is a 

former assistant editor of the London Economist and is at present managing director 
of the London General Press. 


N these days no practice or institu- 
l tion escapes challenge, even when 

it has run a course of years with- 
out exciting public attention by un- 
toward incidents. It would therefore 
be more than passing strange if that 
venerable institution, the Bank of En- 
gland, escaped altogether from criticism. 
The Bank, to give it its more familiar 
title, probably owes its immunity from 
serious attack to two reasons; first, 
criticisms which have been made are 
more often than not ill-formed; and, 
second, the habitual and almost heredi- 
tary cautiousness displayed by those in 
charge of the Bank results in a tepid 
policy, mainly characterized by a dis- 
tinct distaste for anything in the na- 
ture of drastic change. 

Recent proposals however, outlined 
in “Britain’s Industrial Future”—the re- 
port of the Liberal Industry Inquiry— 
have turned the minds of many people, 
not usually iconoclasts, in the direction 
of the reform of an institution which 
to many may at first sight appear to be 
sacrosanct. Criticism inspired by a 
political creed can be overlooked, as 
likewise can barbed darts from enthu- 
siastic members of the avowed infla- 
tionist currency school. But in the re- 
port of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
avery different kind of critic has to be 
reckoned with. The names comprising 


the small committee which has stated’ 


its views on the reform of the Bank of 
England stand out prominently as those 
cf the best economists of the more prac- 
tical school. Here are a few of the 
nancial committee responsible for this 
part of the report: 

There is first J. M. Keynes, and in 
case a complaint of unorthodoxy is 


made the balance is redressed by the 
impartial yet brilliant young Walter 
Layton, the editor of the Economist. 
If this is not enough two other mem- 
bers are R. H. Brand, skilled in bank- 
ing, and H. D. Henderson of The Na- 
tion, a man with a peculiarly able 


Roy Hopkins 


grasp of the most complicated’ financial 
problems. 

The writer may be told that these 
men have nothing new to say. Be that 
as it may, there is debt due them for 
collecting and classifying these criti- 
cisms in the admirable form in which 


they are submitted. Moreover, their 
names add considerably to the weight 
of these criticisms. In private conversa- 
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tion many people have delivered them- 
selves of similar views, but it needed 
this powerful team to put their views 
on paper to make people realize that 


onl 
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suggestions for the reform of the Bank 
were not idle vaporings of busy-bodies. 


REFORM NOT A NEW IDEA ‘ 


Reform of the Bank of England is 
not a new idea. As long ago as 1848 
in the report of the Committee’ of In- 
quiry of the House of Lords ‘f that 
date, we read “The objections which 
have been often urged against the 
Bank are a want of per 
manence and of consistency derived 
from its system of periodical election 
of governors and deputy governors— 
the evil consequences of filling these 
high and important offices by a mere 
rotation of seniority—and the intimate 
connection subsisting between the direc: 
tors and the commercial world of Lon- 
don, which may cast on them a degree 
of pressure difficult at times to be re- 
sisted. It appears further to be ap 
parent from the evidence that the im- 
mediate pecuniary interest of the pro 
prietors - May at times super: 
sede or control larger and higher con: 
siderations. This ought not to be.” 

Walter Bagehot considered that the 
appointment of a permanent deputy 
governor would give “the decisions of 
the Bank that foresight, that quickness 
and that consistency in which those de- 
cisions are undeniably now deficient.” 
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It has been alleged by another eminent 
authority that the administration of the 
Bank was somewhat costly. This point 
we have never seen substantiated and 
from personal experience the writer is 
inclined to doubt it. The same eminent 
authority contends, as do others, that 
its management might with advantage 
be more permanent. 

Dr. Andreades in 1909, writing in 


his History of the Bank of England, 


recites these criticisms and con 
cludes “it is evident that the mere fact 
that they are reproduced after an in- 
terval of nearly sixty years by com- 
petent persons and well-known - writers 
gives them a certain weight.” 

Then, last, there are the findings of 
the eminent experts already named. Of 
these proposals probably the most im- 
portant are: 


DIVIDENDS AND SURPLUS PROFITS 


Proposal 1. Dividends to the share- 
holders of the Bank should be fixed 
permanently at their present figure, 
which should, however, be guaranteed 
by the whole assets of the Bank. The 
surplus profits should normally be re- 
tained within the Bank as they are now 
and used to increase its financial 
strength. In the last resort, however, 
any surplus profits which were not re- 
quired for this purpose should belong 
to the Treasury. The framers of this 
Proposal add: “We attach great im- 
portance to the financial strength of 


the Bank of England and we think that 
the policy of further strengthening it 
would be facilitated by the removal of 
any suggestion that the great profits of 
its privileged position are being ac- 


WILLIAM PATERSON 
Founder of the Bank of England. 


cumulated for the ultimate benefit of 
private persons.” 

Proposal 2. The court of directors, 
which is at present an unwieldy body, 
should be substantially :reduced in size, 


and the method of appointment and the 
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qualifications of directors reconsidered. 
Proposal 3. The recent practice, by 
which the governor has held office for 
much longer than the old term of two 
years, should be formally approved, the 
term of office being fixed at five years, 
renewable for a further five years. 
Proposal 4. The co-operation between 
the Treasury and the Bank of England, 
which has inevitably become much 
closer than it was in pre-war years, 
should be expressly provided for in 
the inner management of the Bank. 
If there is any complaint about these 
proposals it is that they err on the side 
of moderation. Dealing with Proposal 
1, theoretically there is no limitation 
on the profits which can be earned and 
distributed to the Bank’s shareholders. 


the Bank of England's 


charter in the presence of the, directors. 


But in actual practice dividends have 
been maintained at a fairly event rate 
for some years past. The report is 
perhaps on rather weak ground when it 
states that “additional profits are either 
retained within the institution or (as 
was the case in respect of part of the 
exceptional profits arising out of the 
war) returned to the Treasury.” It is 
true that profits arising out of the war 
were returned to the Treasury but the 
suggestion that this is a practice is, we 
venture to suggest, built on frail founda: 
tions of fact. What the Bank may do 
in the future of its own free will is 
unknown to the writer and incidentally 
to the public. 

With Proposal 2 most people will 
agree. It is surprising to find, how 
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ever, that no provision is made for a 
Treasury nominee as director. No one 
outside political circles wishes to na- 
tionalize what is already termed a 
“semi-socialized institution,” but a 
Treasury representative should not be 
placed at a disadvantage in dealing 
with Bank officials through a lack of 
prestige which a responsible and de- 
fined position would command. More- 
over, in the ordinary course of events 
the Treasury point of view cannot be 
impartially put at the Bank court. 

As it is at present constituted, such 
an appointment, incidentally, would 
also sweep away any contention (if it 
exists today) that the court of the Bank 
cannot resist pressure of City interests. 
The writer mentions this only in case 
the complaint in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry of 1848 is brought 
forward. As far as his personal ob- 
servations go, he finds that far from 
any complaint of this description being 
justified, the reverse is the case, and 
many City people are inclined to the 
opinion that the Bank is too detached 
from City views. 
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THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 


This suggestion may open up per- 
haps the most difficult question in con- 
nection with reform of the Bank of 
England. It is what the writer would 
call the political problem. On one 
hand an important body of opinion 
mainly representing economists and 
city financial experts is strongly op- 
posed to any description of political 
control. On the other hand, in some 
political circles there is a tendency to 
advocate some measure of Parliamen- 
tary intervention. ; 

The arguments in favor of political 
control are mainly supported by (a) 
reference to state banks of other Euro- 
pean countries, (b) reference to the 
Federal Reserve System of America, (c) 
the principle that English currency 
should be under parliamentary control 
and (d) that to grant even a “semi- 
socialized” institution a monopoly in 
these days of an essential commodity 
such as credit is not in accordance 
with modern ideas. Against this it is 
argued that (a) what is good for one 
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country is not of necessity good for 
another, and in support of this it is 
pointed out that the Bank of England 


Rotunda of the Bank of England at 
the time of payment of dividends. 


enjoys a prosperity unknown to most 
state or national banks, (b) difficulties 
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of administration on account of politi- 
cal control have already been felt in 
the United States in connection with 
the administration of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Incidentally it ‘is not 
wise to introduce matter relating to 
the internal affairs of other countries 
and therefore this aspect cannot be 
dealt with further. The point, how: 
ever, is similar to what we may expect 
at home and in (c) the domestic po 
litical nroblem arises. It is considered 
by many financial experts that to al- 
low contraction or increase of currency 
to be governed by popular vote would 
he a practice which might jeopardize 
our commercial and financial svstems 
The monopoly suggested in (d) is 
merely a delusion, as the check system 
will probably develon at a pace which 
may one day to a great extent replace 
the greater part of note issue or at 
least prevent further increase, especially 
if the stamp duty should ever be re 
moved. 


TERM OF OFFICE 


The suggestion in Proposal 3 1s, if 
anything, too conservative. To insure 
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continuity of practice the writer would 
suggest that a deputy governor be ap 
pointed for, say, a term of fifteen years 
put that power should be given to the 
court to retire him at the end of each 
five years. In any event the post should 
not be made a permanent one unless 
a definite retiring age is fixed upon. 
It has been suggested that the governor 
should be made the permanent official. 
But this is not prudent for in case of a 
change of policy becoming necessary it 
would be difficult to override him. 
Proposal 4 is perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all. It is difficult to under- 
stand why there should be any re- 
luctance to define and make public the 
nature of the liaison between the Bank 
of England and. the Treasury. It is 
understood that many transactions 
must be veiled in secrecy if they are to 
be successful, but as the position is at 
present there is a danger that this co’ 
operation may be allowed to lapse into 
secret bureaucratic dealings. | The 
writer thinks that when the Bank of 
England is operating in conjunction 
with the Treasury the lying tongue of 
rumor and the vivid imagination of 
conjecture should be stilled from time 
to time by the issue either of a white 
paper on the subject or a statement in 
the House of Commons. The public 
is not so unintelligent on financial mat- 


ters as the Treasury and the Bank may 
think. 
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PUBLICATION OF STATEMENTS 


One of the most striking anachro- 
nisms in the Bank’s procedure is that no 
accounts other than weekly statements 
are published. For the premier institu- 
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tion to follow such a practice of 
secrecy is in striking contrast with its 
insistence on information from other 
central banks. Therefore probably the 
most pregnant part of the experts’ re- 
port already referred to is this: 

“In our opinion, the Bank of En- 
gland should give far greater publicity 
than at present to the principal mone- 
tary transactions for which it is re 
sponsible. The existing form of ac 
counts, which was drawn up over a 
century ago, is altogether inadequate 
for modern needs. For a proper under- 
standing of the policy of the Bank, de- 
tailed figures prepared in the light of 
contemporary requirements are essen- 
tial. In addition we consider that the 
Bank of England might well follow the 
path blazed by the Federal Reserve 
Board and give general indications of 
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its monetary and credit policy from 
time to time, of the objectives it is pur- 
suing, and of the means by which it 
hopes to attain its ends. e are con- 
vinced that such publicity, far from 
doing harm, would actually strengthen 
the position of the Bank and would 
give confidence and assurance to re 
sponsible financial and banking au- 
thorities.” 

No large number of people, unless 
swayed by political thought, wish the 
Bank of England to become a state in- 
stitution. Certainly fewer still would 
care to see it under the control of the 
party temporarily in power. Lord 
Beaverbrook has recently shown how 
during the war the Bank had to learn 
the lesson of team work under the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
McKenna. The lesson was heeded but 


The Bank of England as it was at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
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GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


it is not often that a Chancellor can 
instruct.the Bank and its officials. The 
writer is awarc that some people will 
probably add “nor is it desirable.” 

In conclusion, the authorities of the 
Bank should study the lessons of the 
past and not fail to watch the trend of 
thought among those who are its sin- 


cere well-wishers. Failure to reform 
within, while there is ample time and 
opportunity, is merely playing into the 
hands of those who would wreck the 
Bank as one of the bulwarks of sane, 
independent business finance and turn 
it into an unimaginative and inelastic 
state institution. 


THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WiLiiAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 

are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself 

informed about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine 
the data from which these articles are prepared. 


what has been repeatedly re- 
ferred to as the “crucial” year 
of the Dawes plan—the fifth, or nor- 


(jwise as is now embarked on 


mal annuity year. During the year 
which began September 1, the pay- 
ments reach their maximum under the 
plan, the full normal annuity of 2,- 
500,000,000 gold marks, or about 
$600,000,000. The transfer tax is to 
produce 290,000,000 marks of this 
amount, 300,000,000 will come from 
interest on the industrial debentures 
which are a part of the plan, 660,000,- 
000 marks will come from similar rail- 
toad debentures, and, last and most 
important, 1,250,000,000 marks must 
be provided from the German budget. 

The normal annuity year is the one 
femaining feature of the plan that has 
hot yet routed the prophets of pessi- 


mism. One after the other parts of the 
plan have been condemned as unwork- 
able, only to prove quite workable in 
practice. At first it was said that the 
plan would never work, because even 
the initial payments would draw so 
much money from German business as 
to leave it prostrate. This was quickly 
disproved. To be sure, a slight de- 
pression in German business followed 
the stabilization of the mark but since 
that time, in spite of the Dawes plan, 
German business has known what it is 
to be prosperous. 

Next it was said that even if it 
were possible to collect the money re- 
quired by the plan, it would never be 
possible to transfer it out of the coun- 
try, without disastrous effects on Ger- 
man exchange. And yet, for four 
years the reparations collected have 
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been transferred to the beneficiaries 
under the plan, and no disorganization 
of the exchanges has arisen yet. There 
may be some justice in the claim that 
this has been possible because of Ger- 
many’s large foreign borrowing. We 
do not wish to argue that point here. 
But if it was possible to solve the 
transfer problem by that means, it will 
be possible in the future to solve the 
problem of paying interest on these 
debts and repaying the principal, es- 
pecially since care is now being taken 
that all loans are productive loans. 

Notwithstanding the contradiction 
which past history of the plan gives to 
such pessimistic prophecies, there are 
still critics, both inside and outside of 
Germany, who insist that she will not 
be able to meet the obligations of the 
normal annuity year. Most of them, 
at present, however, are among the 
German newspapers and political op- 
ponents of the present government in 
Germany.! The government itself has 
refused to take a stand one way or the 
other, avoiding the subject as much as 
possible, 


We are still among those who be- 
lieve that there is little profit in discuss- 
ing whether or not the plan can be 
worked in its entirety, when it is pos- 
sible to actually try it and find out in 


that way. Had the counsel of the 
prophets of failure been taken before, 
not even four years of reparation pay- 
ments would have been collected. Fur- 
thermore, these defeatist arguments 
lend considerable moral support to that 
body of opinion in Germany which is 
still opposed to paying any reparations. 

A year from now, when the plan 
at its best (or worst, according to 
the angle from which it is viewed) has 
had a fair trial, will be the time to dis- 
cuss whether or not it should be re- 
vised. 


THE LEAGUE MEETS AGAIN 


The famous glass meeting room of 
the League of Nations on the shore of 
Lake Geneva has been enlarged. When 
the Assembly of the League met there 
in September of this year, they found 
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Special attention given Collections 


it twice its former size, and much 
more comfortable. 

The questions discussed by the as- 
sembly (up to the time this went to 
press) were mostly political: Whether 
the City of Vilna is legally the capital 
of Lithuania or whether it is under the 
sovereignty of Poland; whether the 
league shall do anything about the 
Hungarian optants in Rumania; 
whether it shall do anything about the 
reported mistreatment of the German 
minorities in Polish Upper Silesia; and 
whether it should grant Costa Rica’s 
request for an interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

This last caused quite a little stir. 
It was the subject of debate during one 
full session. No report of the debate 
is possible, however, as it was held be- 
hind closed doors. All that is known 
is that it was “amazingly interesting.” 
About the only result was the decision 
that no interpretation is possible. 

Practically the only financial aspect 
of this meeting of the assembly was the 
receipt by the secretariat of a sample 
of the new “ten gold gram” piece, a 
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proposed international money. It was 
sent by the League Society in Argen 
tina, which explained that it was pro 
posed as a substitute for all the multi 
farious currency units in use’ at the 
present time—dollars, pounds, marks, 
francs, leus, schillings, liras, escudos, 
pesetas, drachmas, kronen, guilders, etc. 
The “ten gold gram” coin was so 
labeled on one side, and carried in re- 
lief on each side a male figure bearing 
a lighted torch. It contained also the 
inscriptions “Monetary Union of Na- 
tions” and “Spirit Moves Matter and 
is the Ruler of Nations.” The coin 
is about three-fourths the size of a 
twenty-dollar gold-piece. Nothing is 
yet known as to the composition of the 
League Society which is behind this 
“international currency.” 


STABILITY FOR THE PRICE OF MONEY 


The war brought home to economists 
and business men the importance of 
price stability. They saw quite plainly, 
when the war intensified the effects, the 
bad features of both inflation and de 
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flation. Since then, there has been 
more or less continuous propaganda by 
economists all over the world for some 
means of stabilizing prices. J. M. 
Keynes advocated its realization in 
Great Britain through a “managed 
currency.” Gustav Cassel preached 
much the same doctrine in the Scandi- 
navian countries. In the United States, 
the idea found its chief advocates in 
Irving Fisher and Congressman Strong, 
who wish to have the Federal Reserve 
System take over the job of stabilizing 
prices. 

One price—the price of money—has 
already attained considerable stability 
in England, according to a_ recent 
article in the London Financial News. 
That is, if we accept the rediscount 
rate of the Bank of England as a 
good index of the price of money. It 
is such an index, for it is not only 
representative of the condition of the 
money market, in itself, but also it is 
influential in fixing other rates. Most 
of the rates of deposits are based on 
the Bank of England rates, as are fre- 
quently the interest on loans of small 
denominations. 

Now compare post-war rediscount 
rates with pre-war. In 1911 there 
were four changes in the bank rate. 
In 1912 there were four more. The 
rate was changed twice in 1913. The 
number of changes was large also in 
1925—-four altogether, but there were 
no changes whatever during 1926, and 
only one in 1927 up to the present 
time. None is now in prospect. 

This stability has been accomplished 


by fixing the rate at a comparatively 
high level, above which the bank is re- 
luctant to raise the rate, for fear of 
hurting business, and below which it 
does not care to go, for fear of en- 
couraging gold exports. Co-operation 
between central banks to minimize gold 
shipments has also been an important 
factor. 

But whatever the cause the change 
is welcome to a world which remem- 
bers all too vividly the shocks and 
changes of the world war. 


THE FRANC AND BOBBED HAIR 


Sixty-five designs were submitted in 
the competition for the new 100-franc 
gold pieces and the 10 and 20-franc 
silver pieces presently to be minted by 
the Bank of France. Each design was 
required to carry on one side a female 
figure, symbolic of the Republic of 
France. 

When the designs were placed on 
display at the national mint early in 
September, it was noted that there was 
no unanimity of opinion of what should 
constitute “the form divine.” Some of 
the artists went in for curves, and 
others for more angular shapes. But 
not a single one of them had bobbed 
hair. All the artists clung to the classic 
tradition of flowing tresses. 


AMERICAN METHODS ABROAD 


Day and night banking is being in- 
stituted in England and on the Con- 


tinent. 


The Midland Bank Limited, 
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London, was the first to install night 
safes in some of its London branches, 
and already it plans to install them in 
most of its provincial branches also. 
The night safe used is made by the 
Chatwood Safe Co., Ltd., and is simi- 
lar to those already extensively in use 


MIDLAND 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Night safe installed by the Midland 

Bank, Limited, London, at branches in 

busy trading centers. The safe is 

manufactured by the Chatwood Safe 
Co., Ltd. 


in the United States. The safe itself 
is inside the building and is connected 
by means of a chute to a revolving 
door in the outside wall of the bank. 
Customers using the safe are furnished 
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with leather wallets in which to place 
cash, checks, etc. These wallets bear 
distinctive numbers and lock. 

The customer who wishes to deposit 
money at night unlocks and opens the 
revolving door, places the wallet in 
side on a platform which rotates as the 
door closes, and deposits the wallet on 
the chute, which carries it into the 
night safe proper. The wallet remains 
in the safe until the customer or his 
representative calls the next day, gets 
the wallet, and himself deposits the 
funds. It is specified in the agreement 
by which he becomes a user of the 
night safe that he will not use the 
safe for any funds except those in 
tended for credit to his account with 
the bank. 


* * * 


Germany has instituted day and 
night banking by a different method. 
The Bank Berliner Kassenvereins some 
weeks ago opened an office in the eve 
ning, to enable business houses to de- 
posit their day’s takings when most 
convenient for them. The London 
Financial News reports the opening, 
with the following comment: 

“In view of the ‘night safe’ installa 
tion by the Midland Bank Limited in 
London, it is interesting to note that 
the experience of the Berlin bank % 
far has been that only a very few firms 
—and these of a smaller character— 
have made use of the facilities offe 
them. 
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“It is hoped, however, that the 
bank's evening business will expand in 
the autumn with the seasonal increase 
of commercial activity.” 


CONSERVATION OF MEN 


A society was recently formed in 
Holland, for the purpose of reducing 
the waste of man power. Its first action 
was the calling of a convention to meet 
at the Colonial Institute at Amsterdam, 
October 8 to 12. 

The conference will make a general 
study of the misuse of man power from 
the sociological point of view—attempt- 
ing to determine the harm to society, 
to the progress of thought, and to the 
welfare of the individual, resulting 
from such misuse; and attempting, also, 
to determine the best economic use 
that could be made of the man power 
now wasted or misused. 

Then it will go into technical con- 
siderations of how to protect workmen 
from the neglect of employers; how to 
eliminate unemployment through labor 
exchanges; and how to eliminate the 
illnesses which cause waste of man 
power. 

Finally, it will consider the means of 
accomplishing the elimination of these 
wastes—through iegislation, through 
more careful execution of present laws, 
and through co-operation of public- 
spirited employers. 

The idea back of this movement 
seems so reasonable, so natural, and so 
necessary that one wonders why it 
was never thought of before. It de- 
serves the support of all thoughtful 
men, both employers and workers. 


~ o 


MONEY ORDERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Recently there has been a good deal 
of popular agitation in Great Britain 
for the introduction of “postal cheque” 
or money order facilities such as are 
IN use in certain continental countries. 

In response to this demand, the Post 
Office Advisory Council appointed a 
special committee to examine the sys- 
tems existing in the countries referred 
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to, and to determine whether they 
could be adopted in Britain with profit. 

The report of the committee, recently 
submitted, pointed out that the system 
in use on the Continent is necessary 
because of the almost complete absence 
of commercial banking facilities. The 
procedure of payment and acceptance 
of checks is sometimes encumbered by 
formalities and delays, while the clear- 
ing-house system there is only in its 
infancy. The result is that bank checks 
are not nearly so commonly used. 

Furthermore, continental banks are 
not nearly so enterprising as British 
banks in the development of branch 
banking. Great Britain has a branch 
bank for every 3600 inhabitants, while 
Belgium has only one for every 6500, 
Denmark one to every 8500, France 
one to. every 9250, and Germany only 
one to every 20,350 inhabitants. 

In short, the needs of a considerable 
portion of the moneyed population in 
Britain are already cared for by ex- 





isting commercial bank facilities. The 
success of a British money order sys- 
tem would depend on the ability of the 
post office to break new ground, or to 
duplicate the facilities of the com- 
mercial banks and compete with them. 
Therefore, the committee recommended 
against the adoption of any such 
scheme in Great Britain. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MONEY MARKET 

AGAIN 


More and more, as the world gets 
back to normal financially, money 
rates tend to equalize all over the 
world. Not for much longer will it 
be possible to view the phenomenon of 
extremely low rates in one country and 
very high rates in an adjoining country 
—possible in the past because of the 
restrictions on the free movements of 
gold and capital. 

This has again been demonstrated 
during the last month by the action of 
the New York money market. In- 
fluenced by the large gold exports, 
credit has been tightening in New 
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York for some months, and last month 
it was reported in these columns that 
London was taking acceptance business 
from American banks, because of the 
lower rates prevailing on the London 
market. At the same time the New 
York money market began to draw 
spare money from other countries, and 
this was promptly reflected in the 
weakness of their exchange rates. A 
partial equilibrium has been established, 
and the rates are now firmer. 

Gold exports have been almost com: 
pletely checked. The amount exported 
dropped sharply from $101,331,000 in 
June, to $66,045,000 in July, and only 
$4,733,000 in August. Moreover, 
near the middle of September, $2,500,’ 
000 was imported from London, in- 
dicating that the flow may be com: 
pletely reversed. 

The effect of all this has been to 
ease money rates in the New York 
market. At about the beginning of 
September, banks were able to reduce 
their rates on acceptances by of 1 
per cent. A little less than a week 
later, a further reduction of of ! 
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per cent. was made. The natural ob- 
ject of this reduction of rates is the 
revival of acceptance business in New 
York. 

The two markets where money is 
easiest—London and Paris—are feeling 
the effect of the attraction of the New 
York market. The Bank of London is 
trying to evolve a means of preventing 
gold exports without raising the bank 
rate. The Bank of France is also look- 
ing for means of preventing gold ex- 
ports. It seems unlikely that anything 
short of a raising of interest rates in 
those countries to the world level will 
check the outflow of capital. Never- 
theless, this working of inexorable eco- 
nomic law will eventually be to the 
benefit of these countries, unfortunate 
as it may seem now. England feels 
that cheap money is essential to pro- 
mote trade revival, at present, and 
France to hold the trade revival that 
she already has. 


a 


GREAT BRITAIN 


_ There are but few signs of trade 
Improvement in Britain, though there 


is some improvement in the coal trade. 
Plans for co-ordinated distribution, the 
weak feature in that industry, are be- 
ing pushed, and the move is acclaimed 
as a step in the right direction. The 
advance of semi-finished steel prices on 
the continent has diverted some orders 
to that branch of British industry, 
which now finds itself in a better posi- 
tion than for some time past. In the 
finished steel department, also, the con- 
structional engineering trades are fairly 
well employed. 

Crops are good and retail trade is 
fair. At the end of August, for the 
first time in several months, there was 
a small decline in the number of un- 
employed. Exports increased in July 
and again in August. 

The securities market, which usually 
experiences a dull season until about 
October, has had its fall revival of 
activity early this year. Capital issues 
in August amounted to £6,512,400, as 
compared with £2,229,939 in August, 
1927, and with £41,820,109 in July, 
1928. The recent government loan of 
£35,000,000 of new 5 per cent. treas- 
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the half year amounts to £1. 


ury bonds running from 4!'4 to 64 
years has been placed on favorable 
terms, the average yield being 4 13/16 
per cent. The large loan for Chile, 
also offered early in September, was 
oversubscribed. 

In spite of this the money market 
continues easy, though in addition gold 
exports have begun, with the shipment 
of £500,000 to Canada on September 
12, and $2,500,000 to New York a 
few days later. These are the first 
such transfers to be made as a result 
conditions for several 
It is expected that there will 


of exchange 
years. 
be more such shipments before the end 
of the year. 

While the Britons regret these ex- 
ports, they feel confident that the bank 


can well stand the drain. It now 
holds more gold than ever before, the 
ratio of reserve to liabilities amounting 
to 58.13 per cent. The regret is be- 
cause the gold withdrawals may force 
an advance of the bank rate, in order 
to protect the gold supply. British in- 
dustry is fearful—perhaps too fearful 
-—of such a contingency. Money rates 
seem to have assumed a_ sentimental 
importance in Britain which is out of 
proportion to their real importance. 
British trade could have a revival, even 
if the Bank of England raised its rate, 
if only British business men could con- 
vince themselves of that fact. For the 
present, however, they accept every 
raise in the rate as sure evidence that 
further depression is in store, and this 
state of mind helps to create the very 
depression they fear. 
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GERMANY 


The trade situation remains prac 
tically unchanged. There were some 
signs of revival in early August, with 
a considerable export demand for :ron 
and steel, and easier money rates. Re- 
vival was also experienced in_ the 
leather industry and parts of the tex- 
tile industry. At the same time, how 
ever, unemployment showed the first 
increase since January. This last was 
particularly unfavorable, for normally 
the unemployment situation should im 
prove until the autumn months. 

Lately, increased competition has ad- 
versely affected the textile trade and, 
in addition, money rates have’ become 
steadily firmer—this in spite of fairly 
large imports of gold from England. 

German banks, however, are doing 
well. Total deposits at the end of 
July reached record figures—8,983, 
000,000 marks of deposits, 4,455,000, 
000 marks of loans and 1,965,000,000 
marks of discounts. The increase in 
deposits has been the result of European 
funds replacing American withdrawals. 

There is, however, a considerable 
tension in the money market. At the 
end of August, call money advanced 
from 5!4 per cent. to 72 per cent, 
and then to 914 per cent. Later, it re 
ceded to 5 and 7 per cent. Time 
money for one month rules at 8Y% to 
91% per cent. and the private discount 
rate is 63% per cent. These high 
rates are responsible for the flow of 
short term money from France and 
other continental countries. 

To somewhat lessen the tension 1 
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the German money market, the Berlin 
Boerse has abolished mid-month settle- 
ments, and has returned to the pre- 
war system of one settlement a month 
only. It is hoped that, in addition to 
stabilizing the money market, this will 
increase trading activity—by decreas- 
ing costs, such, for example, as the 
transfer tax, which formerly had to be 
paid twice each month. 


* * 


The Dawes plan is evidently the big- 
gest problem facing German finance. 
It was the principal subject of discus- 
sion at the seventh annual German 
Bankers’ Convention held in Cologne 


during September. Every speaker who 
addressed the 1700 delegates to the 
convention (with the exception of Dr. 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank) 
brought the question of reparations into 
his talk. Most of them agreed that 
an honest attempt must be made to 
meet the Dawes standard annuity, for 
the most valuable asset of the _re- 
established economics of Germany is 


the renewed international confidence in 
German power and credit.” 

However, the convention recom- 
mended, in a resolution, the fixing of 
the reparations debt, without the im- 
position of unbearable burdens. It re- 
iterated the need for the creation of 
domestic capital for industrial expan- 
sion, independent of foreign aid. 

On this subject of the need for cap- 
ital formation, a survey of “Germany’s 
Economic Development During the 
First Half of the Year 1928,” re- 
cently published by the Reichs-Kredit- 
Gesellschaft, Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, 
had the following to say: 

“The necessity for expansion is 
equivalent to a need for capital. It is 
a need for goods and services avail- 
able over a long period, so that they 
may be gradually reproduced. The 
question, whether it will be possible to 
obtain enough of these goods and serv- 
ices for a sufficiently long time with- 
out paying more for them than they 
will meanwhile reproduce, must de- 
termine how soon and to what extent 
the necessity for expansion is satisfied. 
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The actual or apparent urgency of 
this demand may easily induce uneco- 
nomic expansion, particularly if it has 
been long suppressed. . . . The 
greater the amount that Germany bor- 
rows from foreign countries, the more 
necessary it is to attain a surplus in 
competition with the world’s markets, 
and the higher may be the cost of bor- 
rowing and the more difficult the 
process of reproduction. With Ger- 
many’s needs as large as they are, for- 
eign capital may well be indispensable, 
but, for the reasons mentioned above, 
its productivity will generally be less 
than that of domestic capital. 
“Wherever the increase in produc- 
tive surplus over short periods of time 
is based on the efforts of the popula- 
tion rather than on vast natural re- 
sources, as is the case in Germany, 
progress can be only gradual. The 
dangers of the high costs of borrowed 
capital are too great to permit a debtor 
country to remain dependent on the 
import of foreign capital over a long 
period of time. Germany must, there- 
fore, obtain the major portion of her 
capital from domestic sources. 
“Domestic formation of capital dur- 
ing the first half of 1928 has appar- 
ently proceeded at about the same 
average rate as in 1927. This is not 
only borne out by the figures on pro- 
duction, consumption, and foreign 
trade, but also by the movement of 
savings bank deposits.” 
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FRANCE 


France still presents the shart con- 
trast in the European business picture, 
with business good and in general pro- 
ceeding confidently. Preparations are 
being made for further expansion of 
industries, to meet an increased fall de- 
mand. All basic lines, except cotton 
textiles, are active. Sales are heavy, 
prices are firm, future orders are large. 
The demand for coal is increasing, and 
production is increasing with it. Do 
mestic and foreign purchase of iron 
and steel are larger, and prices are 
firmer. Conditions in the wool indus 
try continue good, silk operations are 
normal, and only cotton shows an in- 
crease of raw stocks. 

The wheat crop yielded the smallest 
amount in the last five years, though 
the quality is averaging better than 
usual. This does not bode well for 
the franc, for it means that France will 
again have to import a considerable 
amount of wheat. Heavy frosts, late 
spring sowing due to chilly, wet 
weather, and then excessive heat in 
July are responsible for the poor yield. 

Tax collections for July were far 
above the budgetary estimates. How 
ever, a way has been found to utilize 
the excess receipts of income, for the 
budget for next year provides for in 
creased expenditures of 4,000,000,000 
francs, most of which will go for re 
adjustment of officials’ salaries and civil 
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and military pensions to the new value 
of the franc. However, next year's 
budget is to be balanced and M. Poin- 
care has promised that there will be 
no tax increase. It required consid- 
erable work to pare down the demands 
which would have increased the budget 
by more than 6,000,000,000 francs to 
an increase of only 4,000,000,000, but 
it was done. Receipts from the Dawes 
plan are counted on to help out a 
good deal. 

Foreign trade figures for the first six 
months were unfavorable, the import 
balance amounting to 1,077,282,000 
francs. This is more unfavorable when 
considered in the light of 1927 figures, 
which showed an import balance of 
only 223,590,000 francs. However, in 
point of tonnage, 1928 was a better 
year than 1927, for exports increased 
from 18,282,343 metric tons to 20,- 
184.972 tons, while. imports decreased 
from 26,003,808 tons to 23,899,878 
tons. Exports declined almost twice as 
much as imports. 

The situation improved somewhat. in 
July, when imports decreased 652,500,- 
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000 francs from June, and exports de- 
creased 273,600,000 francs, but there 
was still an import balance, as against 
an export balance in July of last year. 
This bad foreign trade situation, un- 
less corrected, will affect French ex- 
change sooner or later. 

In fact it and the low money rates 
on the Paris Market are already having 
their effect. With call money available 
at 23% per cent. and outside discounts 
at 34% per cent., French liquid capital 
has been seeking more profitable in- 
vestment in other countries, with the 
result that the franc declined nearly to 
the gold point in August. So near did 
it get that the Bank of France inter- 
vened to prevent further declines. Such 
intervention has drawn the bank’s re- 
serve down to 38.83 per cent., only a 
little over three points above the re- 
quired 35 per cent. Nevertheless, the 
bank has indicated that it is opposed 
to any tightening of the money mar- 
ket. It prefers to try to stimulate and 
maintain the good business by cheap 
money. For that reason, there is no 
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fear of an increase in the rediscount 
rate in the near future. 

The Bourse is active, with prices 
well maintained. Issues of corporate 
securities are at a high level, indicat- 
ing confidence in further industrial 
prosperity. General industrial produc- 
tion shows a gain. The index number, 
however, shows prices declining slightly. 
For July it was 637, as against 639 in 
June and 646 in May. It is surprising 
to find these declining prices having 
no apparent effect on business. Evi- 
dently the United States is not the 
only nation which can be prosperous 
on a declining price level. 


ITALY 


Latest reports are that the business 
situation shows signs of improvement. 
Iron and steel production has shown 
considerable gains, as in almost all 
countries. Another unmistakable indi- 
cation of increased production is the 
consumption of electric energy, which 
aggregated 3,933,000 kilowatts during 
the first half of the year, as compared 
with 3,599,000 kilowatts in the like 
period a year ago. 

The aftermath of the depression is 
showing, however, in the abnormally 
large number of commercial failures, 
most of them people who were tempted 
to begin business by the period of in- 
flation with constantly rising prices. 
In the first six months of 1928 the 
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number of firms failing amounted to 
6015, compared with 5014 in the first 
six months of 1927. Italy realizes that 
this process is more or less inevitable, 
and, therefore, the government has de- 
clined to extend assistance to such con: 
cerns, believing it better for the busi 
ness community that they should be 
eliminated. 

Other signs, however, indicate re’ 
vival. The Bank of Italy has further 
reduced its rate (August 28) from 
54 to 5% per cent. Crop forecasts 
are good, with wheat showing a 30 
per cent. increase over last year, and 
almost 20 per cent. over the five-year 
average. Government finances at the 
end of July showed a surplus of 14, 
000,000 lire, with cash on hand of 
452,000,000 lire. Unemployment is 
still gradually decreasing. 

The bad feature of the situation in 
Italy, as in France, is the increasing 
import balance. This has been going 
on almost since the lire was stabilized, 
and shows no sign of decreasing. So 
far it has not affected exchange. 


IRELAND 


President William T. Cosgrave re 
cently enumerated, in an address, the 
financial gains which the Irish Free 
State has made in the first five years of 
its existence. They are: 

1. It has balanced its budget at 
around $120,000,000 per year, and 
shows a surplus in the budget for 1928. 
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2. The national debt amounts to 
$100,000,000 or about $35 per capita 
—comparing with $814 for England, 
$456 for France and $160 for the 
United States. 

3. The adverse balance of trade is 
steadily declining. 

4. Bank clearings are showing a 
steady increase. 

5. Debt service requires only one- 
sixteenth of annual revenue. 

6. Indications are pointing toward 
a trade revival. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


A new financial organization, the 
Netherlands Credit and Financial 
Company, has been established at 
Amsterdam, with capital of 12,000,000 
florins. 

Money continues fairly easy in The 
Netherlands, with the result that the 
dollar there has almost reached the 
gold point, with the exports of money 
to New York. This in spite of the 
fact that capital issues in recent months 
have been large. 
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Industrial 
good level, 


activity continues at a 
with satisfactory _ retail 
trade, slight unemployment, _ stable 
prices and somewhat less than the 
slackness which is usual to the season 
of the year. 


NORWAY 


Two new banks are also being 
formed in Norway: Bergens Kredit- 
bank in Bergen, with a fully. paid 
capital of 7,700,000 kroner; and An- 
dressens Bank in Oslo, with fully paid 
capital of 5,000,000 kroner. The two 
new banks will take over the assets 
and liabilities of the old Andressens 
og Bergens Kreditbank A/S, which 
will go into liquidation. 

Other newly formed banks in Nor- 
way are the K. Levanger og Omegns 
Kreditbank A/S, and the Bank i 
Sarpsborg. 

Industry and commerce is just re- 
covering from seasonal dulness. Ship- 
ping has been rather quiet and indus- 
trial activity is low. Nevertheless, due 
to crop moving, principally, there was 
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further improvement in the labor sit- 
uation, and less unemployed are re- 
ported. The Bourse has been. fairly 
active, though with little change of 


prices. 
-_ 


The governors of the Riksbank, 
Norges Bank, and the Nationalbanken 
I Kobenhavn will meet this fall, ac- 
cording to the London Financial 
News, to discuss the revival of the 
Scandinavian Monetary Union. The 
union originally provided for the inter- 
changeability of gold coins. It is not 
likely that this will be re-established, 
as there are no gold coins now in cir- 
culation and will not be for some 
years. Possibly the union will provide 
for the interchangeability of silver 
token money, however. 

Another question which will be dis- 
cussed is the admission of other coun- 
tries to the union. Estonia, with her 
finances revised, has the same unit of 
currency, and it is believed that Fin- 
land would be willing to change hers. 
Iceland seems to be out of the ques- 
tion, as her currency is still inflated. 


SWEDEN 


As a preparation for meeting the 
fall demand for credit, the Swedish 
Riksbank late in August raised its dis- 
count rate from 4 to 4 per cent. 
Another probable reason for the rise 
was the showing of the second quarter 
of the year, in which export of capital 
from Sweden exceeded imports by 12,- 
750,000 kronor. Most of the capital 
went to the United States, with large 
quantities also to France, England and 
Germany. 

There is not much improvement in 
the economic situation, though there 
is considerable optimism. The money 
market is easy, with the stock exchange 
active and a slight advance of indus- 
trial production. Crop _ conditions, 
however, are still considerably below 
the average on account of unusually 
cold and rainy weather, and there are 
still labor troubles to be ironed out. 


FINLAND 


The strain on the money market 
finally became so great that the Bank 
of Finland deemed it wise, on August 
7, to increase its discount rate from 
6 to 6Y2 per cent. to protect the ex 
change. The conditions which caused 
this strain continue. The dock workers 
are still on strike, though work on 
the docks is more nearly normal. The 
lumber market is stronger, and prices 
are advancing. Foreign trade is bet- 
ter, with lower imports and seasonally 
improved exports. In general, business 
seems to be slightly more active than 
before. 

POLAND 


Economic conditions are better than 
usual at this time of the year, accord 
ing to the third quarterly report of 
Charles S. Dewey, American financial 
adviser to the Polish government. Car 
loadings are increasing, employment 
is more general, wages have advanced 
from 6 to 18 per cent., mining and 
metallurgical industries are showing an 
unexpected rate of producing and 
prices are advancing. Increased de 
mands for credit by farmers and in: 
dustries have tightened the situation, 
which leads Mr. Dewey to emphasize 
the necessity of the development of 
co-operative societies for Polish de 
velopment, especially for the farmers. 
Only thus can farm credit be made 
available to small producers at reason’ 
able rates, he says. In the past, their 
access to the credit market has been 
so difficult that they have sometimes 
been obliged to pay private lenders 
rates as high as 60 to 84 per cent. 

Another task which Poland has be 
fore it is overcoming the import bal 
ance of trade. It is the natural thing 
for a country which has just stabi 
lized its finances to have an import bal: 
ance for some time, but it is necessary 
to shorten that time as much as pos 
sible by exploiting natural resources 
and agriculture, by applying the most 
efficient methods possible. To help, 
foreign borrowing must be restricted 
to productive purposes only. 
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Samples of ‘the new subsidiary coins of Finland. 


Government finances are in excellent 
condition, receipts still showing a sur- 
plus over expenditures, customs re- 
ceipts in particular having increased, 
and the country is now in a position 
to undertake and carry out capital im- 
provements from current income. The 
amount of interest required for the 
stabilization loan has been provided 
more than five times in the period 
just closed. 


PORTUGAL 


The Swedish Match Company is to 
provide the money needed by Portugal 
for stabilization, by leasing the match 
monopoly, for a loan of $50,000,000 
at a rate of interest considerably be- 


low the rate at which the government 
could borrow in the open market. 

This solves a problem which has 
been troubling Portugal for over a 
year. The government tried to raise 
money through the lease of the tobacco 
monopoly to the British-American To- 
bacco Company, Baring Brothers to 
finance the deal. However, Portugal 
was unwilling to accept the terms of- 
fered. Then a loan under the auspices 
of the League of Nations was consid- 
ered, this, also, being rejected because 
of unacceptable conditions. Later, 
other negotiations were carried on 
with London bankers, so far without 
success. 

With the Swedish Match loan, how-’ 
ever, it is possible that Portugal may 
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be able to reconstruct her finances 
without the necessity of submitting to 
conditions which she felt would im- 
pair her independence. 


SPAIN 


The Spanish plan for stabilizing the 
peseta is not meeting with the success 
which was hoped for. It was reported 
late in August, in the New York 
Times, that the government was spend- 
ing 10,000,000 pesetas a day just to 
maintain the peseta at its present fig- 
ure. At this rate, it would not be 
long before the 500,000,000 peseta 
credit would be exhausted. The con- 
tinuous import balance is the cause 
blamed for this. 

The threats of action against spec- 
ulators have been revived, but have 
had little effect on exchange. The 
Bank of Spain is now reported to be 
seeking the co-operation of the other 
central banks of the worid in main- 
taining its exchange. 

Moreover, a new Spanish foreign 
bank and credit institution, whose 
main object is the “intensification of 
the governments Spanish-American 
policy,” has been established with ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 capital, two: 
thirds to be subscribed in Spain, and 
the remainder, if necessary, abroad. 
The new bank is to operate in close 
concert with the Bank of Spain to pro- 
mote the establishment of enterprises 
abroad which will sell Spanish prod- 
ucts, and thus do something toward 
correcting the import balance. 
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RUMANIA 


The Banca Commerciale Italiana 
has loaned $12,000,000 to the Ru 
manian government for three months 
at 73% per cent., according to the Lon: 
don Financial News. The money 
is to be used to relieve the National 
Bank of Rumania of its long term 
assets, principally the debt of the 
Credit Industrial to the bank. Thus, 
ultimately, the money will be used for 
industrial purposes. 

At the same time, it was reported 
that the government and the National 
Bank of Rumania have agreed on a 
rate for the temporary stabilization of 
the leu. The rate is to be revised, 
however, every three months, by the 
Minister of Finance. Meantime, the 
National Bank of Rumania is aw 
thorized to buy foreign exchange at 
the rate fixed, in unlimited quantities, 
and to issue notes for that purpose. 
Some exchange, it is reported, has al’ 
ready been bought under this agree 
ment. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Business continues excellent m 


-Czechoslovakia. The coal output 1s 


increasing, and the electrical and 
chemical industries are enjoying good 
business. Capacity production 1s fr 
ported in the iron and steel, machinery, 
automobile, building materials, lumber, 
shoe, and paper industries, with im 
proving conditions in many other i” 
dustries. Better still, the money market 
is easy, with evidently ample funds 
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to supply the needs of industry and 
agriculture in the near future. 


CHINA 


A chain of Chinese banks is to be 
organized in the United States, ac- 
cording to a recent statement of Paul 
Myron Linebarger, formerly legal ad- 
vier to Dr. Sun Yat Sen, before a 
mass meeting of Chinese students in 
Paris. 

The purpose of the banks will be to 
promote trade between the adherents 
of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment and the American people, and to 
free China from interested interna- 
tional: banking groups. 

“On security,” says the author of 
the plan, “the banks will borrow 
money from American clients, paying 
a fixed rate of interest and repaying 
the principal in twenty years. The 
money will be used to rehabilitate 
China, to ‘make her self-supporting 
and free of the influence of all outside 
powers.” 

A financial research council is being 
created to push the plan and every 
Chinese student in the world is to be 
asked to back the scheme. 


MEXICO 


Mexico held her Second National 
Banking convention recently in Mex- 
ico City. There were delegates pres- 
ent from the federal treasury, the na- 
tional banking commission, the Bank 
of Mexico, the National Bank of 
Agricultural Credit, the general ware- 
houses, and the leading banks of the 
country. Attorney Fernando de la 
Fuente, chief of the credit bureau of 
the treasury department, presided. 

Amendment of the existing banking 
law to permit banks to have savings 
departments was one of the important 
recommendations of the convention. 
Savings banks are authorized by pres- 
ent laws, but none has been organized 
in Mexico City. The convention also 
recommended that advantage be taken 
of the present law to establish popular 
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banks to gather up small deposits, and 
act as intermediaries between the large 
banks and investment companies. As 
it is now, said the resolution, “for- 
eigners resident in Mexico habitually 
send their money out of the country 
for deposit or investment in securities, 
while the favorite form of investment 
with Mexicans is real estate.” Amend- 
ment of the banking laws would, it is 
believed, increase the confidence of 
Mexicans in local institutions, and thus 
increase savings deposits. 

The convention also discussed the 
creation of markets for stocks and 
bonds as a means of encouraging sav- 
ing and facilitating the organization of 
Mexican stock companies, by means 
of: (a) stock exchanges, (b) bank in- 
vestments in stocks and bonds, and 
(c) investment companies. 

The convention advocated the estab- 
lishment of a national system of ware- 
houses which can issue negotiable re- 
ceipts. However, there was opposi- 
tion to the idea of granting a mo 
nopolistic concession on warehouses to 
any one company. The tentative plan 
is to have one warehouse company 
owned by the banks, with a chain of 
warehouses throughout the country, 
supplemented by a number of railroad 
warehouses. 

Finally, before adjourning, the con- 
vention appointed a committee to 
undertake the organization of a per- 
manent Mexican bankers’ association, 
so that conventions such as the one 
just closed can be held regularly, and 
so that some co-operative effort can 
be made during the year to carry out 
the recommendations of the annual 
conventions. 


BRAZIL 


The value of the paper milreis has 
been fixed at 4.567 paper milreis for 
1 milreis gold, according to a decree 


in the Diario Official of Rio de 
Janeiro. This will remove the uncer- 
tainty in the payment of certain por- 
tions of the Brazilian customs duties, 
taxes, and other public receipts, which 
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it is required must be paid in gold. 
Up to the present time, the value of 
gold milreis, expressed in paper, has 
varied with the exchange rate. This, 
however, stabilizes it, pending legal 
stabilization of the currency. 

Brazil seems to be approaching the 
time when it will be possible to legally 
stabilize. The last budget showed a 
surplus and another is forecast for this 
year. However, six months’ notice 
must be given before legal stabilization, 
and since no such notice has yet been 
given, it must be some time off. 


* * * 


Senhor Nostar Deiro has resigned as 
president of the Bank of Brazil, and 
Senhor Lezo Texieira has been ap- 
pointed to his place. 


VENEZUELA 


A Farmers and Stock Raisers Bank 
(Banco Agricola y Pecuario) has been 


established in Venezuela, with a cap- 
ital of 30,000,000 bolivares—an event 
which was described at the opening 
of the bank as a “truly transcendental 
event in the economic life of the na- 


tion.” The capital is all furnished by 
the government, interest being paid on 
the money at 21 per cent. In return, 
the government is a privileged creditor 
of the bank, in event of dissolution. 

The business of the bank will be to 
make loans on the security of first 
mortgages on first class farm property, 
although 10 per cent. of the money 
may be used for crop loans. The pro- 
ceeds of all loans, however, must be 
employed exclusively for the promotion 
of agriculture and cattle raising. 

A distinctive feature of the bank is 
the fact that it is prohibited from is- 
suing any class of securities. It can- 
not, therefore, increase its available 
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capital for loaning by borrowing in the 
open market on cedulas, as do most of 
the South American land banks. 

Loans made by the bank are to be 
redeemable in fixed instalments, com: 
prising interest and amortization pay 
ments. Interest is limited to 5 per 
cent. and amortization to 3 per cent, 
The proportion of the value of a prop- 
erty which may be covered by a loan 
is to be determined by the federal 
executive. No loan, however, may be 
made to any single borrower for more 
than 100,000 bolivares. 

The bank must submit a statement 
of operations every six months. One 
half of the profits will go into reserve 
fund, and the balance will be used for 
ordinary commercial banking opera: 
tions. 

SIAM 


Siam has substituted the “baht” as 
her new currency unit, in place of 
the former “tical.” The “tical” has 
had its name changed, it is said, be 
cause of the foreign origin of the word. 
The* new “baht” will be divided into 
100 “satangs.” 

Like the tical, the baht is a silver 
coin; so also are the 50 and 25-satang 
pieces. The 10 and ‘S-satang pieces 
will be nickel and the single satang 
bronze. Notes and baht coins will be 
legal tender without limit as to 
amount; 50 and 25-satang pieces will 
be legal tender up to 5 baht, and the 
lesser coins up to one baht. 

The baht is equivalent to 0.066567 
grams of fine gold. Gold parity is to 
be maintained by delivering gold or 
gold exchange on demand for legal 
tender money at a rate corresponding 
to legal parity, after allowing for 
transport charges. This should be 
easy, for Siam has, at present, a fe 
serve of approximately 100 per cent. 
behind its note and subsidiary cur 
rency circulation. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BANKING AND 
FINANCIAL SITUATION IN EUROPE 


By W. F. 


NE of the characteristics of 
C) European banking which most 

impresses the American banker 
is the extent to which, in the western 
European countries, banking is so 
largely controlled by a_ few large 
banks. In Germany, for example, the 
four “D” banks with their numerous 
branches dominate to a large extent 
banking policy. Likewise, in Holland, 
three banks are the controlling factor; 
in Belgium, two or three; in France, 
two or three, and in England, the large 
joint stock banks. These banks in the 
western European countries have 
branches, in some cases several thou- 


sand, and a large number of employes, 
in some cases as many as 14,000. Then, 


too, in addition to the numerous 
branches which each has in the coun- 
try in which it is located, each one 
has branches in many foreign coun: 
tries and also owns the controlling inter- 
est in banks in other foreign countries. 
Many of them are great international 
financial institutions, especially the 
banks in England, Holland, Belgium 
and Germany. As contrasted with 
American banks, these large European 
banks take a more direct and active 
part in the financing and actual opera- 
tion of industrial corporations. They 
not only hold large blocks of stocks in 
industrial corporations but, in some 
cases, they largely control the policy 
of such corporations. They bring out di- 
rectly stock issues for such corporations, 
and thus do in a direct manner what 
so many of the banks in the United 
States have to do indirectly through 
their investment companies. In short, 
these large western European banks 
are at one and the same time both 


GEPHART 


commercial bankers and _ investment 


bankers. 


BANKS AS MEMBERS OF STOCK 
EXCHANGES 


They are also members, in most 
cases, of the stock exchanges of the 
various cities, which is a striking con- 


W. F. GEPHART 


Vice-president First National 
in St. Louis. 


Bank 


trast to the practice in America. In 
most cases, the regulations governing 
banking as well as other kinds of busi- 
ness are much less detailed and re- 
strictive in the western European 
countries than they are in the United 
States. Yet, at the same time, there 
is that non-legislative regulation grow- 
ing out of many years of banking 
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practice which is quite as effective, and 
indeed in many respects more so, in 
determining banking procedure than 
all the legislation, national and state, 
which we find prevailing in the United 
States. These old countries and their 
various financial and industrial insti- 
tutions have through many centuries 
established certain bases upon which 
business is conducted and certain prac- 
tices which protect the public and the 
depositor quite effectively. As is well 
known the history of bank failures in 
western Europe is quite different from 
that in the United States. 


THE PRIVATE BANK 


The private bank still plays a con- 
siderable role in many of these west- 
ern European countries. In many 
cases these private institutions date 
back for several centuries and have 
built up around them through genera- 
tions certain standards of business 
conduct which make them realize to 


a high degree their responsibility to 
the public, to their shareholders and 


depositors. Failures of private bank- 
ing institutions are quite the excep- 
tion in these European nations as con- 
trasted with what has been the history 
of similar institutions in the United 
States. Because of the newness of our 
country and the unsettled conditions 
for so many years, banking institu- 
tions, beth private and public, often 
failed and unfortunately failures are 
yet too prevalent. Many of our in- 
stitutions were very small and not the 
least of the problems today in Ameri- 
can banking is what to do with the 
small banking institutions in so many 
states which because of their small 
capital and surplus are not able to 
withstand any considerable loss in their 
operations. The very size of the west- 
ern European banks together with 
their policy of operation makes for 
solidity and strength. In many cases 
a reading of financial statements issued 
by these institutions does not disclose 
their real strength since it is the policy 
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to build up large surpluses not shown 
in the published statements. Most of 
the private banking institutions do not 
issue any financial statement but this 
does not mean that their actual finan- 
cial condition is one which would 
show any weakness if a full statement 
were published. On the other hand, 
the actual surpluses, both of these 
private and public institutions, if com- 
pletely shown, would often be a rev 
elation of most unusual strength as 
measured by many of our standards of 
banking in the United States. 


EUROPEAN BANKS HAVE MET SEVERE 
TESTS 


One of the best tests of the strength 
of these quasi-public and private bank- 
ing institutions in western European 
nations is that they have been able to 
go through the war and _ post-war 
period with all the disturbance in their 
currency and their international ex: 
changes and come out of it without. any 
failure but with a strengthened solidity 
that is surprising. They have already 
been subjected to most severe tests and 
they have stood it in a remarkable 
manner. A centralization of banking 
power in western Europe occurred 
during and since the war as a result 
of the prevailing industrial, and espe 
cially the financial, conditions of an 
international character. This is espe 
cially true in regard to the great 
central banking institutions of most of 
these countries, and is shown in part 
by the accumulation of gold in these 
great central banks, such as the Bank 
of France, the Bank of England, and 
other similar banks on the continent. 
In most cases, these banks hold more 
gold at present than they did at the 
outbreak of the war. There are a 
variety of reasons for this condition 
and one of the deductions which may 
safely be made from it is that these 
banks, both the central banking insti 
tutions and the large commercia 
banks, are in a splendid condition to 
protect and further the business inter’ 
ests of their people. 
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THE SPECULATIVE MANIA 


The speculative mania which has 
been prevailing to such an unusual de- 
gree in the United States has had a 
counterpart in practically all of the 
western European nations and in some 
cases without equally as good reason. 
In the case of the United States there 
are certainly some specific explana- 
tions, if not justifications, for the great 
activity in the stocks of our various 
corporations. In the first place, the 
peuple of the United States have for 
many years enjoyed an unsual degree 
of industrial activity and prosperity. 
Profits, in most cases, for corporations 
have been good and in some cases 
very high. Wages and salaries have 
also been high. 

In the second place, credit has been 
remarkably cheap and, in the third 
place, and perhaps most important of 
all, there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of American people during 
the last ten or fifteen years who have 
become acquainted with shares of cor- 
porations and various other types of 
securities. They have learned to know 
about them partly as a result of their 
experience during the war in buying 
bonds, but even more largely because 
of the practice of so many of our cor- 
porations in encouraging employe and 
public ownership of their shares. The 
American people have had a_ liberal 
education, as it were, during the last 
fifteen or twenty years in buying se- 
curities so that now there are many 
times more actual and potential buyers 
of corporation stocks than there were 
twenty years ago. These conditions 
explain in large part the great activity 
in our stocks during the last several 
years. even though the price of many 
of them reached a point where they 
bore no relation to past, present, or 
immediately prospective earnings. The 
sime situation, in a more moderate 
degree, has existed in the most of the 
western European countries for some- 
what different reasons. 

There is no doubt but what indus- 
trial and financial conditions are de- 
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cidely on the mend in all the western 
European nations, although the im- 
provement is not continuous in any 
one nation and differs in degree from 
country to country. 


STABILIZATION OF CURRENCIES 


But all these countries, including 
the recent action of France, have stab- 
ilized their currencies and this has 
brought about a more fundamental 
basis on which industrial and financial 
activity can proceed. There has come 
about a restored confidence on the 
part of these people in the industrial 
and financial futures of their countries. 
Their markets, and particularly the 
financial and stock markets, have been 
greatly affected by whatever conditions 
prevailed in our market. There doubt- 
less will come in these countries, just 
as in our own, a readjustment of 
market prices of many shares to con- 
form more reasonably to the basic 
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value of the property represented, but 
there is no present indication that this 
readjustment, either in our own or in 
these European countries, is going to 
cause any serious injury to the finan- 
cial and industrial structure of the na- 
tion. Individually there will be losses 
for, as in all such cases, the piper must 
be paid and those who have been tak- 
ing part in this unreasonable specula- 
tion must expect as individuals to suf- 
fer a loss. 

Due to stabilization of their cur- 
rencies the price level in these various 
nations is assuming a more stable char- 
acter and more in harmony with the 
fundamental industrial conditions which 
determine the base on which goods in 
international trade move. 

The United States has been invest- 
ing large amounts in the European 
nations and especially in certain coun- 
tries on the continent and there is 
every indication that a considerable 


amount more will be absorbed by these 
nations. 


OUTLOOK FOR INCREASING COMPETITION 
IN WORLD MARKETS 


We may 
States, as western European industrial 
recovery proceeds, to meet somewhat 


expect, in the United 


stronger competition in the world 
markets in selling our products with- 
out at the same time any greater dan- 
ger that we shall not be able to hold 
our share of the world’s trade. We 
have made such wonderful progress 
through centralization of our industries 
and mass production that with the re- 
sulting low price we are able in many 
cases, notwithstanding our higher costs, 
to put into the market of the world a 
superior article at a decidely competi- 
tive price. Something of the central- 
ization and integration of industry 
which has been occurring in the United 
States is occurring in these western 
European nations, but of a somewhat 
different character. 


In Germany alone there are over 
2000 cartels and this country has also 


been the prime mover in organizing 
the great international cartels. These 
correspond in a rough way to what 
we have been accustomed to call pools 
in this country and have for their ob- 
ject the greater stabilization of the 
various industries in which these cartels 
are formed. The cartels accomplish 
this end, or believe they will achieve 
the purpose, by establishing quotas of 
the amount to be produced by each 
industry in each of the countries and 
also by certain agreements regarding 
the division of the market and prices. 
Some of the best known of these 
cartels are the Erma or European Rail- 
way Manufacturers Association, the 
chemical cartel, the dye cartel, the 
steel tube, and various others which 
embrace either all or most of the west- 
ern European manufacturers. Both in 
the field of production and especially 
in the field of marketing and distribu 
tion there is a marked world tendency 
for the organization of larger units 

No one has foresight enough at this 
time to dogmatize as to what the final 
results will be, but it is safe to say 
that something fundamental is occur 
ring, especially on the side of market 
ing and distribution. Industrial prog’ 
ress during the last hundred years has 
been chiefly on the side of production. 
By means of new inventions and scien 
tific discoveries as well as better busi 
ness organization, increased use of ma’ 
chinery, and increased efficiency of 
labor, we have enormously reduced the 
unit cost of producing goods. But 
there has not been a proportionate re’ 
duction in the cost of distributing of 
marketing these goods and indeed in 
some cases marketing costs per unit 
have tended to increase. Perhaps the 
movement now under way to effect 
economies in marketing will bring to 
the consumer some of the advantages 
which the lower producing cost has 
made possible. In any event, it 1s 4 
movement well worth the attention 
of the students of industrial and finan 
cial development and the movement's 
quite as interesting in the western Ew 
ropean countries as it is in our Own. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


present economic situation, ac- 
cording to the August Monthly 
Commercial Letter of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto, “is the 
extent to which the population stands 
to profit from the productive efforts 
in which it is engaged. Agriculture, 
of course, demands first attention at 
this season and, while the outlook for 
the farmers cannot yet be definitely de- 
termined, growing conditions over the 
greater part of the country have been 
as favorable as could be desired. The 
lumber industry has been maintained 
in the stronger position established a 
few months ago, for while there has 
been a seasonal slackening in logging 
operations in British Columbia, the 
saw mills are disposing of their prod- 
ucts in a firm market and there are 
signs of further improvement in the 
fundamental conditions affecting the 
industry. i ies 
“Most of the Alaskan canneries 
have had a successful season and their 
packs are estimated to be larger than 
in 1927. The Atlantic coast fisher- 
men, having landed larger spring 
catches than in the first part of 1927, 
sold these at satisfactory prices. The 
fleet is now on its summer trip, the 
most important of the year, and the 
size of the catch will not be known 
for some ‘time. The market has 
weakened slightly during the last 
month, but it is expected to be firmer 
than in some former years when prices 
Were so low as to cause distress to 
many fishermen. 


| ‘HE most impressive feature of the 


SEASONAL CHANGES 


“The usual seasonal change has 
taken place in the steel and automobile 
industries, namely, a decline in opera- 
tions, and there is also less activity in 
certain other branches of manufacture 


which by this time have reached their 
dullest period. Production of pulp 
and paper has also fallen off slightly 
owing to the smaller requirements of 
publishers, and the cotton and woolen 
mills are finding it dificult . . . to 
maintain even their present production 
schedules, which are less than the rated 
capacities of the plants. . . . Man- 
ufacturing for fall business in general 
merchandise has commenced under 
favorable auspices and many factories 
are working full time; indeed, some 
report a shortage in certain classes of 
skilled labor. 

“Mining and construction continue 
to be two of the strongest elements in 
the general business situation and to 
afford employment to the largest force 
of men ever engaged in these indus- 
tries.” 


BUSINESS AT HIGH LEVEL 


The physical volume of business in 
Canada during the first six months of 
the present year was at a higher level 
than in any period of like duration 
and in the outlook nothing appears to 
mar continuance of this condition for 
some period, says the August 23 busi- 
ness summary of the Bank of Mont- 
real. “While keen competition re- 
stricts profits, necessitating large pro- 
duction and large distribution to pro- 
duce favorable balances, yet this cir- 
cumstance involves employment of 
much labor, the index of which in 
industrial establishments stood at 116.3 
on July 1. An angle of business pros- 
perity is found in an increase of in- 
come taxes collected of $6,019,000 
during the last four months, as com- 
pared with the same period a year ago. 

“The bank statement at the end of 
June revealed a slight decline in notice 
deposits, these having fallen by $28,- 
350,000, but stand at the large 
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amount of  $1,487,850,000, being 
$107,500,000 higher than a year ago. 
Note circulation showed the substan- 
tial expansion of $21,000,000, indica- 
tive of brisk business, while current 
loans in Canada decreased $22,440,- 
000, although being $157,700,000 
higher than in June, 1927. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


“Foreign trade of Canada in July 
was exceptionally large, having been 
$11,100,000 in excess of June and 
$59,000,000 in excess of the corre- 
sponding month last year. In the 
elapsed four months of the current 
fiscal year, foreign commérce aggre- 
gated $815,828,000, being an increase 
over the like period in 1927 of $83,- 
300,000. A striking feature of July 
trade was the sharp rise in the value 
of exports of Canadian produce to 
$125,530,000 from $79,395,000 in 
July a year ago, an increase which 
converted an adverse balance of trade 
at the end of June of $18,650,000 into 
a favorable balance at the end of July 
of $3,468,000, the figures covering a 
four months’ period. 
was caused by an unusually heavy ex- 
port of agricultural products in July, 
principally wheat, of which there had 
been a large carry-over. Shipments 
of this cereal in July were valued at 
$42,281,000, an increase of $32,300,- 
000 over July of last year. Other 
principal increases in July exports 
were of $2,120,000 in animals and 
animal products, and $1,618,000 in 
newsprint. Of a total increase of 
$12,800,000 in imports in July the 
large proportion of $8,503,000 occur- 
red in iron and its products. 


INCREASE IN CAR-LOADINGS 


“Car-loadings continue to run in 


excess of last year. In the four weeks 
to August 11 loadings were 273,158 
cars, being 25,084 cars more than in 
the like period in 1927, while for the 
elapsed period of this year the increase 
is 125,000 cars. The belated move- 
ment of grain from the prairie prov- 


This reversion. 


inces accounts for a large part of the 
growth. Railway gross earnings con 
tinue to show gains over last year. 

“Wholesale prices, taken as a whole, 
slowly recede. Using 100 as the in 
dex number in 1913, the apex was 
reached in 1920 at 271.8, from which 
in the following year there was a sharp 
drop to 152, and since that date no 
wide variation has occurred in the 
average. The decline in grain prices, 
ten points in June and as many in 
July, has, however, reduced the av 
erage, which at the end of June stood 
at 150.2. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


“Building construction abates none 
of its activity and assurance is already 
given that the total value will this 
year set up a new record. Permits 
issued in sixty-three cities in July 
represented $25,897,000, being an in 
crease of 14.4 per cent. over June and 
56.8 per cent. over July of last year. 
In the last seven months, the value of 
permits reached the high amount of 
$127,503,000, or $30,000,000 more 
than. in the corresponding period of 
the two preceding years.” 


EFFECTS OF PROSPERITY 


An analysis of the effects of pros 
perity on Canada’s balance of trade 
is made in the September Monthly 
Letter of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. “When the value of the 
commodities exported exceeds the value 
of the commodities imported, when 
tourist expenditure in Canada exceeds 
Canadian tourist expenditure abroad 
and when the total of such incoming 
payments and others, such as_ those 
for interest, insurance and debt, are 
more than expenditures, it is inevi 
table that the balance sheet of Canada’s 
international trade should show a net 
credit balance. . We find that 
the net balance in favor of Canada in 
1923 amounted to $45,000,000; in 
1924, to $108,000,000; in 1925, to 
$277,000,000 and in 1926, to $19ly 
000,000.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


S TATEMENT of condition of Lietuvos 


Bankas, Kaunas, as of July 31, 1928, 

shows capital of Litas 12,000,000, re- 

serve of Litas 1,200,000, deposits of 
Litas 70,859,900 and total resources of Litas 
182,287,484. 


Lioyps Bank, Limited, London, has an 
nounced the appointment of L. A. Stanley, 
formerly deputy chief inspector, as an as- 
sistant general manager of the bank. 


Report of the directors of the P. & O. 
Banking Corporation, Limited, London, for 
the year ended March 31, 1928, shows net 
profits for the year of £107,631, after provid- 
ing for taxation, bad and doubtful debts and 
valuing investments at or below market rates. 
To this sum has been added £19,380 brought 
forward from the previous year, making a 
total of £127,012. 

Out of this amount was paid a dividend of 
§ per cent, less income tax, totaling £106,- 
517, leaving £20,494 to be carried forward to 
next account. 

Paid up capital of the bank is £2,594,160, 
reserve fund £180,000, current accounts £7,- 
843,865 and total resources £18,552,004. 


Prorir and loss account of the Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney Limited, Syd- 
ney, for the year ended June 30, 1928, shows 
profit of £653,243, to which has been added 
£60,184 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of £713,427. An in- 
terim dividend of 10 per cent. per annum 
was paid for the half-year ended December 
31, 1927, and the balance remaining has been 
distributed as follows: 


To dividend for the six months 
ended June 30, at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum 

To reserve fund 

To bank premises account 

To balance carried forward 


The bank’s capital is £4.739,012, reserve 
fund £3,950.000, deposits £51,824,699 and 
total resources £63,154,170. 


STATEMENT of the Bank of New Zealand, 
Wellington, for the year ended March 31, 
shows profit of £863 077, after providing for 
all expenses of management, bad and doubt- 
fu: debts, other contingencies, and after mak- 
ing provision for the annual donation to the 
Provident fund and for a bonus to the staff. 
From this has been deducted £21,199. inter- 
est on guaranteed stock, and the following 
two items added: Surplus on realization and 
on maturity of government and other se- 


BANKING NOTES 


curities, £73,510; and balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year £584,655. This 
makes a total of £1,500,044, which has been 
distributed as follows: 
To dividend on preference A shares. . £50,000 
To interim dividend on C long term 
mortgage shares 
To interim dividend on D long term 
mortgage shares 
To interim dividend on preference B 
shares 
To interim dividend on ordinary 
shares 
To final dividend on C long term 
mortgage shares at 6 per cent. per 
annum 
To final dividend on D long term 
mortgage shares at 714 per cent. 
per annum 
To: dividend on preference, B shares 
(making £162,500 for the year) ..120,833 
To bonus on preference B shares ... 18,750 
To dividend of one shilling fourpence 
on ordinary shares 
To bonus of 1 per cent. on ordinary 
shares 
To transfer to reserve fund ........ 124,175 
To carry forward to next account ...582,525 


Capital of the bank is £6,771,198, reserve 
fund £3,025,824, deposits £30,339,033 and 
total resources £49,879,550. 


Net profit of the Commercial Bank of Aus- 
tralia, Ltd., Melbourne, for the year ended 
June 30, 1928, totaled £355,019, according to 
the annual report of the directors. To this 
sum has been added £81,759 brought forward 
from the previous account, making available 
for distribution £436,779. This has been al- 
located as follows: 
To reserve fund £45,662 
To reduction of bank premises 
To interim dividend on preference 

shares 
To interim dividend on _ ordinary 

shares 88,281 
To final dividend on _ preference 

shares 42,347 
To final dividend for six months or 

from the due dates of instalments 

on the ordinary shares at 15 per 

cent. per annum 
To carry forward to next account ... 90,485 

Capital of the bank is £3,553,388, reserve 
fund £1,600,000, deposits £22,307,884 and 
total resources £30,448,785. 


A NEw bank, the Panama-American Trust 
Company, is to be organized by interests con- 
nected with building a new tourist hotel at 
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Panama City, according to recent announce- 
ment. The bank’s authorized capital will be 
$500,000, to be sold at $200 a share, thus 
providing a surplus of $500,000 also. The 
Panama Holding Corporation, of which 
George W. Platt is president, is in charge 
of the organization details. The trust com- 
pany will have offices in Panama City, New 
York and Washington, D.C. The New York 
and Washington centers will also be used as 
centers for trade and travel information about 
Panama and the Canal Zone. 


A new German bank, with capital of 20,- 
000,000 marks, is being organized to grant 
long-term credits to small German industries. 
It is designed to be a sort of central bank 
of German industry and expects to sell bonds 
in New York through a syndicate composed 
of the International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany, Blair & Co., the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany and Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

The proposed central bank entails co 
operation in two directions: first, between 
German and foreign banks and state insti- 
tutions; second among the borrowers them: 
selves by a liability which they will incur 
jointly and severally for each other. The 
first group will also include the American 
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bankers and, in all probability, two Dutch 
houses. 

The idea of this undertaking originated 
with former German Finance Minister Rein- 
hold in collaboration with International Ger. 
manic companies and their German partners, 
It is expected that Mr. Reinhold will be chair. 
man. 

It is intended to issue at first only 15,000, 
000 reichsmark of a total authorized share 
issue of 20,000,000, represented by an equal 
amount of A and B stock. The remaining A 
stock is to be issued later. 

Both classes of shares participate equally, 
up to 7 per cent., in the net earnings; of any 
remaining surplus, half is to go first to class 
B stock, while the other half reverts equally 
to class A and B, due consideration being 
given to the amount paid thereon. Class B 
stock, which is in the hands of banks and 
bankers, is privileged to that extent. 

The central bank will be authorized to issue 
bonds to the extent of ten times its capital 
and reserves; in the event of this proportion 
being exceeded, the capital will be increased. 
The working proportion is similar to that of 
foreign mortgage banks, where the relation 
prescribed by law between capital and mort 
gage bonds in circulation is 1 to 20. 


HISTORY OF SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING 


BY A. B. A. 


ing in the United States, which 
has been prepared by W. Espey 
Albig, deputy manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has been pub- 
lished in booklet form by the Savings 
Bank Division of the association. 
Following a survey of the develop- 
ment of school savings in France, Bel- 
gium and other European countries, 
Mr. Albig traces the first introduction 
of the idea in the United States in 
1882 by Sereno Taylor Merrill in the 
public schools of Beloit, Wis. Al- 
though this first plan was discontinued, 
the movement subsequently took root 
elsewhere through the persistent ac- 
tivity of John Pomeroy Townsend of 
New York City; Jean Henri Thiry, 
who is called the “founder of school 
savings in the United States,” having 
introduced in the New York City 
schools the successful plan which has 
stood the test of time; and Mrs. Sara 


| egg | of school savings bank- 


Louisa Oberholtzer, who for- many 
years was active in extending the sys 
tem developed by Mr. Thiry. 

As a result of these activities legis- 
lation authorizing or regulating the 
operation of school savings banking 
systems has been enacted in Massa’ 
chusetts, California, New York, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Nevada, Ken: 
tucky and Oregon, while in_ states 
which have not passed laws on the 
subject the movement is also flourish 
ing. 

“School savings systems are now in 
operation in forty-six of the forty 
eight states of the United States,” Mr. 
Albig says, “and annual deposits in 
each of seven states are in excess of 
one million dollars. In one state the 
annual deposits are above three mil- 
lion dollars, in another above four 
million dollars. The aggregate net an’ 
nual savings in the United States are 
above nine and a half million dollars.’ 
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Grorce M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the board of the 


Continental National Bank 


and Trust Company, who will become chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the new Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago. 


MERGER TO GIVE CHICAGO A BILLION 
DOLLAR BANK 


institution with resources of 

more than $1,000,000,000, as a 
result of the consolidation of the Con- 
tinental National Bank and _ Trust 
Company and the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company of that city. Directors 
of both banks have approved the con- 
solidation plan and have voted to sub- 
mit it the stockholders of the two in- 
stitutions. 

The consolidated bank will be known 
as the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company. It will operate under 
a state charter with a capital of $75,- 
000,000, a surplus of approximately 


$65,000,000 and a reserve fund of 
$10,000,000. 


In addition, the new plan provides 


(insti will have a_ banking 


for a securities company, the Conti- 
nental Illinois Company, with a cap- 
italization of $20,000,000, the stock 
of which will be owned pro rata by 
the stockholders of the bank under a 
trust agreement. This company will 
take over the present bond and securi- 
ties business of the Continental Na- 
tional Company and the bond and se- 
curities business of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, offering their 
clientele a broader investment service. 
It is believed, through the large cap- 
ital and resources of this company, 
that Chicago’s importance as a fi 
nancing center wil! be greatly aug- 
mented. 

The plan proposes that the stock- 
holders of Continental National Bank 
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ARTHUR REYNOLDS 
President of the Continental National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, who will be chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the new bank. 


and Trust Company will receive for 
their present $35,000,000 of capital, 
share for share of stock in the con- 
solidated institution. In addition they 
will receive as a dividend distribution 
the investment of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company in its 
present bank building. This building 
and ground are owned in fee and free 
from encumbrance 

The stockholders of Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company will receive for 
their present $15,000,000 capital, two 
shares for each now held, or $30,- 
000,000 of the capital stock of the 
consolidated institution. In addition 
they will receive a cash distribution of 
$15,000,000 (or such lesser sum as 
may be available after possible minor 
adjustments of the assets of Illinois 


Merchants Trust Company for the con- 
solidation), representing the proceeds 
of the sale of the Illinois Merchants 
present building to the consolidated 
bank. 

There will also be issued and sold 
to the stockholders of the consolidated 


bank, 100,000 shares of additional 
stock at $400 per share, which will 
add $40,000,000 in cash to the assets 
to be turned in by both constituent 
banks and which will result in the 
total capital resources in the bank and 
securities company of approximately 
$170,000,000. 

The consolidated bank will own 
and occupy the building :ow owned by 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
where ample accommodations will be 
made available. 
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EuGENE M. STEVENS 


President of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, ‘Chicago, 
who will become president of the enlarged institution. 


OFFICERS OF CONSOLIDATED BANK 


George M. Reynolds, present chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company, will be chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the merged bank. 


Arthur Reynolds, president of the 
Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company, will become chairman of 
the board of directors and the chief 
executive officer. Eugene M. Stevens, 
president of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, will be president 
of the merged bank and will co- 
operate with the chairman of the board 
mM its active management. The re- 
maining officers of both banks will 
continue in the combined institution. 
According to the three chief execu- 
tives, the principal object in bringing 
about this consolidation “is not merely 


to attain a magnitude of capitalization 
and resources, but rather to increase 
the efficiency and scope of the banking 
service to be rendered to the city, 
state and nation. It is being brought 
about in recognition of the fact that 
Chicago is a rapidly growing financial 
center of world-wide importance. 
“This action is an expression of the 
unbounded faith which the directors, 
officers and principal stockholders of 
the two banks have in the future of 
business in the United States and the 
City of Chicago. Their belief is that 
the establishment of a bank here, com- 
parable in capital and resources with 
the largest banks in the country and 
representing such diversity of inter- 
ests among its clientele, directors, off- 
cers and_ stockholders, will be the 
means of attracting an increasing vol- 
ume of business to this city, to the 





SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been- purchased by more thans six 
thousand banks in thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. + New York City 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


benefit of its industries, its commerce 
and all of its banks as well.” 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


George M. Reynolds, chairman of 
the board of the Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
has been a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago since its organ- 
ization and has been chairman of the 
Chicago Clearing House Committee 
since 1922. He is a director of the 
following corporations: Peoples Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago; Con- 
tinental Insurance Company of New 
York; New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, and Continental National 
Company, the investment _ securities 
company affliated with the Conti- 
nental National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Reynolds has been a dominant 
factor in the upbuilding of banking 
in Chicago and for twenty-odd years 
he has been an outstanding figure in 
the field of American banking. He 
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$52,156,000 


had long been identified with the 
American Bankers Association, when 
in 1908 he was elected its president. 
The same year he accompanied the 
National Monetary Commission to 
Europe. 

Mr. Reynolds first became a_ bank 
official in 1888, when he was elected 
cashier and manager of the Guthrie 
National Bank of Panora, Iowa. He 
was elected cashier of the Des Moines 
National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1893, and later was made president 
and director of the same bank. 

In 1897 Mr. Reynolds came to Chi- 
cago as cashier of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank. He was elected vice 
president in 1902, president and 
director in 1906, and continued as 
president of the consolidated institu 
tion when the Continental National 
Bank and the Commercial National 
Bank were merged in 1910. He was 
made chairman of the board of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank in 1921 and was elected to the 
same position at the time of the con 
solidation of the Continental and 





Our Deposits Grow 


INDICATIVE of the public confidence 


in this institution is the rapid increase 
in our total deposits : 


Total Deposits 


January 3, 1928 . . $2,984,503.33 


March 15, 1928 .. 
May 15, 1928.... 


3,945,532.80 
4,689,616.56 


The Seward National Bank 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital $2,000,000 


Commercial National Bank and the 
Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, under the title Con- 
tinental National Bank and _ Trust 
Company. 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


Arthur Reynolds, president and di- 
rector of the Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
is a director of the Great American 
Indemnity Company; Rochester-Amer- 
ican Insurance Company; Great Amer- 
ican Insurance Company; Chicago 
Lake Shore and Southern Railway 
Company; and Armour and Company. 
He is also president and director of 
the Continental National Company— 
the investment securities company af- 
filiated with the Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company—and presi- 
dent of the Continental National Safe 
Deposit Company. 

In January, 1915, Mr. Reynolds 
came to Chicago—from the presidency 
of the Des Moines National Bank of 
Des Moines, Iowa—to assume office as 


2 PARK AVENUE Surplus $1,000,000 


first vice-president and director of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank. He had been head of the Des 
Moines National for twenty years and 
throughout a. long period was active 
in the affairs of the American Bankers 
Association. He was a member of the 
executive council of the A. B. A in 
1902; chairman of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee, 1905-11; treasurer, 
1910; chairman of the _ executive 
council, 1911: first vice-president, 
1912, and president, 1913. 

Mr. Reynolds was elected president 
of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank in January, 1921. 
Previously, in 1918, he had been made 
president of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
the afhliated state institution. Also, 
in 1919, when the Continental and 
Commercial Securities Company was 
organized, he was elected its president. 

When Mr. Reynolds came to Chi- 
cago, the Continental and Commercial 
banks were not strangers to him. He 
knew their history and was familiar 
with their methods and policies. And 
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What Part 
of My Income 
Can I Lay Aside 


for Life Insurance? 








































ONCRETE FACTS speak 


louder than words. 


Here is the actual program of 
a young man, 28, married, with 
two children. His income is 
$5,000 a year. 

The annual premiums amount 
to about $600, leaving a balance 
of $4,400 for the support of his 
family, an easy proposition for 
ambitious young parents looking 
to the future. 

What does he get for his $600? 

An estate of $30,000, $5,000 to 
be paid in cash at his death, the 
rest held in a trust to pay $100 a 
month to his widow during her 
lifetime, the $25,000 principal to 
go to the children after her death. 

If you are interested in arrang- 
ing an estate for yourself, let us 
help you make your plans to suit 
your own needs. 





INQUIRY BUREAU 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





I am interested in building an estate along the 
lines described in your advertisement. Please send 
me further information. 


with a broad background of business 
experience, a keen insight and a gift 
for organization, he has been instru 
mental in bringing about the rapid 
development of the banking institu 
tions of which he is president. 


EUGENE M. STEVENS 


Eugene M. Stevens was born at 
Preston, Minn., in 1871, and received 
his education and early business train 
ing at Winona, Minn. In 1891 he 
joined the Peavey Grain System of 
Minneapolis, where his work brought 
him rapid promotion through various 
divisions of that organization. After 
attaining the position of auditor of all 
that organization’s companies, he or- 
ganized in 1901 a business of his own, 
to deal in commercial paper and bonds. 

In 1917 he left Stevens, Chapman 
& Company, the firm he had founded, 
to become vice-president of the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
where he organized for that institution 
a bond department that has since 
grown to first rank among bond de- 
partments of the Middle West. 

When the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank was consolidated with the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company and 
the Corn Exchange National Bank in 
1923, Mr. Stevens was appointed exe- 
cutive vice-president of the new com- 
pany, the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company. He was elected president 
in February, 1927. 

Mr. Stevens was one of the founders 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
and was active in its affairs in its early 
days, having served as vice-president 
and a member of the board of gover’ 
nors for a number of years. He is 
also a former president of the Bankers 
Club of Chicago. 

He is a director of the Illinois Mer: 
chants Trust Company, Diamond 
Match Co., Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Marshall Field & Co., Guaranty Trust 
Company, the Texas Corporation and 
the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Com: 
pany, and is a member of the Chicago 
Clearing House Committee and the ex’ 
ecutive committee of the National 
Association of Owners of Public 
Utility and Railroad Securities. Dur 
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ing the war he was a member of the 
executive committee of the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District Liberty Loan 
Organization. He is also a trustee 
and treasurer of the University of 
Chicago, and is on the boards of many 
Chicago civic and business organiza- 
tions. 


HISTORY OF THE CONTINENTAL NA’ 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


The Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, at the time 
of the last published statement, June 
30, 1928, reported invested capital of 
more than seventy-three million dol- 
lars. Its deposits were $532,560,653 
and its resources amounted to $649,- 
138,202. 

This bank was the result of a con- 
solidation, December 1, 1927, of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago and its afhliated state 
bank, the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank. Back of each 
of these banks was a long history of 
growth and consolidation. 

The Continental and Commercial 
National Bank came into corporate ex- 
istence through a merger, in 1910, of 
the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago with the Continental National. 
At the same time the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
assumed its corporate identity through 
a merger of the American Trust and 
Savings Bank with the Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

The Continental National Bank of 
Chicago was chartered in March, 1883, 
with capital of $2.000,000. In 1898 
it took over the Globe National Bank 
and the International Bank. In 1904 
the Continental absorbed the National 
Bank of North America and in 1909 
took over the commercial business of 
the American Trust and Savings Bank. 

The Commercial National Bank was 
chartered January 13, 1865. Its cap- 
ital stock was $200.000. In 1900 it 
took over the Lincoln National Bank 
and in 1909 the Bankers National. 

The oldest of the component banks 


If you believe — 


that there are still some folks 
in your community who 
haven’t yet tied up with a 
strong, friendly bank (and 
there are)— or if you believe 
that some of your present 
customers might respond to 
an inspirational savings ap- 
peal or trust or safe deposit 
message (and they would) — 
you can display National Ser- 
vice Bureau posters with profit. 


§ Not an experiment. For nine 
years these posters have been 
pulling business for the na- 
tion’s best known banks. Ask 
us about them. 


e 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


of New York, Inc. 


MELVILLE M. GREFIG PRESIDENT 


80 John Street New York 
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was the Merchants’ Association, char- 
tered by the State of Illinois, February 
20, 1861. Subsequently this became the 
Hibernian Banking Association and in 
1910 it was affiliated with the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank but remained in its own 
building till the completion of the 
Continental and Commercial Bank 
building in 1914. It continued to oper- 
ate under its own name until con- 
solidated with the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
in 1918. 

The American Trust and Savings 
Bank, which, in 1910, was merged 
with the Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank to form the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
was itself in part the product of 
mergers. In 1904 it took over the 
Federal Trust and Savings Bank and 
in 1909 the Mutual Bank. 

The story of consolidation also in- 
cludes another noteworthy event, the 
taking over, on January 2, 1922, of 
the Fort Dearborn banks, which were 


on the point of closing their doors. 


The Fort Dearborn National became 
part of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank and the Fort 
Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank was 
merged with the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank. 

On December 1, 1927, the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Securities 
Company took over the business of the 
bond department of the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank and its title was changed to Con- 
tinental National Company. The Con- 
tinental and Commercial Safe Deposit 
Company at the same time became the 
Continental National Safe Deposit 
Company. 


GROWTH OF THE CONTINENTAL 


In 1865 the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago was organized with a 
capital of $200,000. In 1883 the Con- 
tinental National Bank was chartered 
with capital of $2,000,000. In 1910, at 
the time of the consolidation of these 
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banks as the Continental and Com. 
mercial National Bank and the or 
ganization of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
the combined invested capital of the 
two new institutions was $33,000,000, 

On December 1, 1927, when the 
Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company was formed by the consolida- 
tion of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank and the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, the invested capital was 
over $73,000,000. 

In 1910 the combined deposits of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago and the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank were $1'75,000,000. 

On March 10, 1922, after the ab 
sorption of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank and the Fort Dearborn Trust and 
Savings Bank, deposits of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial banks were 
$444,599,000. 

On December 1, 1927, when the 
Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company was formed by the consolida- 
tion of the Continental and Com: 
mercial banks, deposits were $541, 
000,000. 


HISTORY OF THE ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


The Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany at the time of the last published 
statement, June 30, 1928, reported in- 
vested capital of $4,297,397. Its de 
posits were $362,482,742 and its re 
sources amounted to $461,855,685. 

This bank was the result of a con 
solidation, agreed to in 1919, of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
and the Corn Exchange National Bank. 
But these banks continued to operate 
in their own buildings and under their 
separate names until April 9, 1923, 
when the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank and the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company moved into the com: 
pleted half of the new building at 231 
South La Salle street and took the 
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name Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany. = 

On the completion of the building, 
the Corn Exchange National moved 
into the new quarters. The physical 
consolidation was effected September 
29, 1924. The charter of the Corn 
Exchange National was surrendered and 
the three banks operated under state 
charter as the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company. 

Prior to this consolidation, only one 
of the component banks, the Corn Ex- 
change National, had a history involv- 
ing mergers. 

The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
owed its existence to the purchase of 
the charter of the Sterling Bank of 
Sterling, Ill. This bank had been in- 
corporated on March 25, 1869, with 
capital stock of $100,000. The charter 
was taken over in 1873, the name 
changed to Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank and the institution moved to 
Chicago. In 1897 it erected the classic 
building at La Salle and Jackson streets, 
part of the site of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Bank building. 

The Merchants Loan and _ Trust 
Company was the oldest bank in Chi- 
cago. It was organized in 1857 and 
throughout its history was one of the 
influential commercial banks of the 
city, with a large trust and savings 
business. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank 
was organized September 6, 1870, with 
a capital of $250,000. In 1879 the 
charter as a national bank was given 
up and the bank did business as a part- 
nership under the title Corn Exchange 
Bank. But in 1886 the bank was in- 
corporated, this time under state law. 
In 1898 it again took out a national 
charter. In 1900 a consolidation was 
effected with the Northwestern Na- 


tional Bank and with the American 
National Bank. In 1902 the Mer- 
chants National Bank was absorbed by 
the Corn Exchange National. 

The late John J. Mitchell was for 
many years the guiding spirit of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank. Ed- 
mund D. Hulbert was president of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company 
and Ernest A. Hamill was president of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank. 

Mr. Mitchell was elected chairman 


‘of the board of the Illinois Trust and 


Savings Bank and the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company. Mr. Hamill be- 
came chairman of the Corn Exchange 
National and Mr. Hulbert was elected 
president of all three of the uniting 
banks. 

Mr. Hulbert died before assuming 
the office of president of the consoli- 
dated bank and Mr. Hamill was elected 
chairman of the board and Mr. Mitchell 
president. 

Following the death of Mr. Hamill, 
Mr. Mitchell became chairman of the 
board and Eugene M. Stevens was 
elected president. 

In 1857 the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company was organized with 
canital stock of $50,000. 

In 1870 the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago was organized with 
canital stock of $250,000. 

In 1873 the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank began business with capital 
stock of $100,000. 

On April 9, 1923, when the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company oc- 
cupied the completed part of their new 
building and the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank was still in its old quarters, 
the total invested capital of the three 
institutions was $52,877.426 and de- 
posits totaled $322,161,865. 
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PER CAPITA GROSS STATE DEBTS 


BY STATES AND GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
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STATE DEBTS IN 1927 


forty-eight states of the Union 

is now $1,971,354,167, having 
increased approximately $125,000,000 
during 1927, and the per capita has 
risen from $15.76 to $16.61 within the 
same period of time. ‘These facts are 
brought out in a nation-wide survey 
just completed by the Bank of Amer: 
ica N. A., New York, which shows 
that this indebtedness of close to two 
billion dollars is represented largely by 
obligations incurred within the last 
eight years—69 per cent. originating 
since January 1, 1920—and during 


Tier gross bonded debt of the 


1927 alone some $197,000,000 worth. 


of new bonds were issued while retire- 
ments approximated $70,000,000. 

The states have not been incurring 
debts with equal rapidity. The sur- 
vey shows that sixteen states actually 


reduced their gross outstanding debt 
during the last year and that twenty- 
five states, or 52 per cent., were re- 
sponsible for the increase of more than 
$125,000,000 during that same period 
of time. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES ABOUT 45 


PER CENT. 


In a study of the purposes for which 
the states have incurred this huge in- 
debtedness, the Bank of America stat- 
isticians found that construction of 
highways and bridges was responsible 
for $900,930,781. Comparison with 
previous surveys made by the bank 
shows highway construction absorbing 
an increasingly larger amount of 
monies raised by bond issues, the total 
debt for this purpose rising from 34 
per cent. in 1922 to 45 per cent. in 
1927. On a per capita basis the debt 
for roads six years ago amounted to 
$3.50 per person while at present it 
stands at $7.59. 

Debts for soldiers’ bonuses, of more 


uy. 


recent origin even than those incurred 
for highways, amount to $282,430,000, 
or 14.3 per cent. of the total, while 
third in the list of purposes for which 
states have issued bonds comes water- 
ways and harbors with a total of 
$224,484,800, or 11.4 per cent. of the 
gross outstanding debt. Debts for 
these purposes as well as those for 
agricultural aid, funding operations, 
and military purposes absorbed a 
smaller share of the total than a year 
ago. 


COMPARATIVE RATING BY GROSS AND 
PER CAPITA 


New York has the largest gross debt 
of any state in the Union, amounting 
to $361,617,000. North Carolina ranks 
second with $155,692,600, _ Illinois 
third with $145,292,500 and Massa- 
chusetts ranks fourth with a debt of 
$122,264,412. Four  states—Florida, 
Nebraska, Kentucky and Wéisconsin— 
have no bonded debt. On a per capita 
basis the ranking is quite different, 
South Dakota leading with a debt of 
$86.91 per person, Oregon following 
with $73.67, North Carolina third 
with $53.74 and North Dakota a close 
fourth with a per capita bonded debt 
of $52.02. These must be compared 
to the average of $16.61 for the coun’ 
try as a whole. 

By grouping the states according to 
geographical areas the Bank of Amer- 
ica found that the Pacific states, com’ 
prising Washington, Oregon and Cali 
fornia, have the largest per capita debt, 
amounting to $26.99 per person, 
while the West South Central group, 
consisting of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas, has the lowest 
debt of any section of the country 
with $7.99 per person. Only one of 
the nine divisions lowered its per 
capita debt in the last year. 
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Guaranteed First Mortgages 
and Certificates 
Offered to yield 514 per cent 


Legal for investment by banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, sav- 
ings institutions and trustees. 


All mortgages offered cover fully 
improved and completely owner 
occupied residential properties. No 
single mortgage amounts to more 
than $15,000 and more than 60 per 


cent. of a conservative appraisal. 


Title Insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada 


‘Compan 
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HEAD OFFICE | 
White Plains Office 8 West 40th Street Brooklyn Office 
199-201 Main St. New York City 26 Court St. 














MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL 


Bic Lending Methods Through 


Research and Service” was the 

keynote of the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America which was held 
September 10-14 at the Hotel Hollen- 
den, Cleveland. More than 400 bank- 
ers were in attendance. 

The keynote was struck in the an- 
nual address of the president, delivered 
at the first session by E. D. Schumacher, 
president Southern Bond and Mort- 
gage Company, Richmond, Va. 

“Reserve funds for the protection of 
the investing public, to be used in the 
event of death or failure of mortgage 
bankers, must be established if this 
business is to continue to prosper,” Mr. 
Schumacher said. He suggested a pro- 
gram of research to ascertain what 
would be a standard fair reserve to set 
up out of each loan made by the mort- 
gage bankers. 

The convention opened Tuesday 
morning, September 11, with an ad- 
dress of welcome by W. R. Hopkins, 
city manager of Cleveland. This was 
responded to by George F. Heindel, 
past president of the association and 
vice-president Phoenix Company of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Other speakers on the opening day 
included John N. Van der Vries of 
Chicago, manager Northern Central 
division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; C. H. Howard, vice- 
president Exchange Trust Company of 
Tulsa, Okla: C. J. Claassen, vice- 
president Peters Trust Company, 
Omaha, Neb.; C. G. Worsham, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany: Hiram §S. Cody, member board 
of governors and vice-president Codv 
Trust Company of Chicago; and W. 
P. Stanton, vice-president Metropolitan 
Casualty Company. Discussion of the 
farm problem in its various phases 


MEETING 


took up most of the Tuesday evening 
session. 

Wednesday’s morning and evening 
sessions included as speakers Wilfred 
Gehr, assistant treasurer Union Title 
Guarantee Co., Inc., New Orleans; 
Harland Bartholomew, president Na- 
tional City Planning Institute and en- 
gineer of the City Plan Commission of 
St. Louis; A. A. Zinn, member board 
of governors and vice-president Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City; 
Judge W. H. Hinebaugh, president Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Illinois; 
and L. W. Wallace, executive secre- 
tary American Engineering Council. 

Speakers on Thursday included 
Russell Moore, vice-president Wichita 
Mortgage Bankers Association and 
president Fisher-Moore Investment Co., 
of Wichita, Kans.; Henry A. Babcock, 
Chicago; H. G. Baldwin, the American 
Appraisal Co., of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Election of officers was held at the 
Thursday morning meeting and_ re- 
sulted as follows: President, E. E. Mur- 
rey, vice-president American Trust 
Company of Nashville, Tenn.; vice- 
presidents, William H. McNeal, vice- 
president New York Title and Mort- 
gage Company, New York City; C. B. 
Merriam, vice-president Central Trust 
Company of Topeka, Kans.; R. B. 
Bishop, president Investors Mortgage 
Company of New Orleans; and F. C. 
Waples, president Midland Mortgage 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; board 
of governors, B. F. Saul, president B. 
F. Saul Company of Washington, D. 
C.; H. V. Wheeler, president Wheeler, 
Kelly, Hagny Trust Company of 
Wichita, Kans.; L. A. McLean, presi- 
dent Southern Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and S. B. Nye, president Nye 
Mortgage Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR PACIFIC 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


NNOUNCEMENT has been 
A= by R. M. Sims,  vice- 
president and _ trust officer 
American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, and general chairman of 
the Sixth Regional Trust Conference 


for the Pacific Coast and Rocky 


Mountain States, of the program for 
the conference, which is to be held at 
the Hotel Saint Francis, in San Fran- 
The program 


cisco, October 17-20. 
follows: 

First session, Wednesday, October 
17, 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. Chairman, R. 
M. Sims, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer American Trust Company and 
seneral chairman of the conference; 
honorary vice-chairmen: C. Summer 
James, L. H. Roseberry, W. J. Kiefer- 
dorf. Address of welcome, James 
Rolph, mayor of San Francisco. Re- 
marks, W. F. Morrish, president Cali- 
fornia State Bankers Association. 
“Need of Careful Administration of 
Trusts,” Will C. Wood, superinten- 
dent of banks of California. ‘“Analy- 
sis and Review of Trust Investments,” 
Leo S. Chandler, president California 
Trust Company, Los Angeles. ‘“Set- 
ting Up and Keeping Records of 
Trust Transactions,” Frank L. Lougher, 
assistant trust officer Anglo California 
Trust Company, San Francisco. 

Second session, Thursday, October 
18, 9:30 a. m to 12:30 p. m. Chair- 
man, Lane D. Webber, vice-president 
First National Bank, San Diego, Calif. 
“The Trust Department—Making It 
Efficient and Profitable,” Ralph Stone, 
chairman of the board Detroit Trust 
and Security Company, Detroit. “Trust 
Service Publicity,” speaker to be 
named later. “Securing Trust Busi- 
ness,” L. H. Roseberry, vice-president 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. “Landing a Customer,” 
William Rhodes Hervey, vice-presi- 
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dent Los Angeles First National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Third session, Thursday, October 
18, 8 p. m. to 10:30 p. m. Chairman, 
J. W. Garthwaite, vice-president and 
trust officer Oakland Bank, Oakland, 
Calif. “Escrows,” Frank J. Brick 
wedel, vice-president Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. “Suggestion for Information 
and Instruction for Wills and Trust 
Instruments,” A. L. Grutze, secretary 
and trust officer Title and Trust Com: 
pany, Portland. “Attestation and Ex- 
ecution of Instruments,” C. Nelson 
Hackett, trust officer Bank of Cali- 
fornia, N. A., San Francisco. 

Fourth session, Friday, October 19, 
9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. Chairman, 
W. J. Kieferdorf, vice-president and 
trust officer Bank of Italy, San Fran: 
cisco. “The Principles and Practice 
Governing Transfers and Registration 
of Stock,” David P. Condon, regis 
trar the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York. “Trustee Re’ 
quirements in Indentures Securing Bond 
\ssues,” William H. Orrick, of the 
law firm of Orrick, Palmer and Dahl 
quist, San Francisco. “Current De- 
velopments in the Tax Situation,” 
Vincent K. Butler, Jr., attorney Amer 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco. 

Fifth session, Friday, October 19, 
2 p. m. to 5 p. m. Chairman, George 
T. Petersen, secretary Bankers Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City. “Inherit 
ance Taxes on Beneficial Interests of 
Life Tenants and Remaindermen,” 
Bruce H. Grigsby, vice-president Los 
Angeles First National Bank, Los 
Angeles. “Insurance Problems of 
Fiduciaries,” A. L. Godsave, assistant 
vice-president the National Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle. “Joint Tenancies 
and Tenancies in Common,” Varian S. 
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Green, trust officer the National Bank 
of Tacoma, Tacoma. “Community 
Property Law, its Origin and Status,” 
Adolph B. Canelo, Jr., assistant trust 
attorney Bank of Italy National Trust 
and Savings Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Saturday morning, October 20, me- 
chanical displays, advertising features, 
systems, etc. 
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dinner Western Women’s Club, after- 
noon, Theater party, evening. 

Thursday, October 18, men, visit- 
ing local banks, golf, sightseeing. 
Women, fashion show and tea. 

Friday, October 19, dinner dance at 
the Saint Francis Hotel. 

Saturday, October 20, luncheon at 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Calif. 
University of California vs. University 


Entertainment: 
17, men, smoker 
Club, evening. 


Wednesday, October, 
Lakeside Country 
Women, bridge and 


of Southern California football game, 
California Stadium, Berkeley. Tickets 
will be provided for all delegates. 
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New offices of the First National Bank of Philadelphia. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 
IN NEW QUARTERS 


HE First National Bank of 
"[ Phiadetoi has opened its new 

twenty-two-story building at the 
southwest corner of 15th and Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia. The bank oc- 
cupies the basement, main floor and 
mezzanine of the building. 

This structure is Romanesque in 
design, but shows the set-back con: 
struction of the modern skyscraper. 
The base of the building, for several 
stories, is of warm colored stone. 
Above this the material is brick. The 
roof is of colored tile, and near the 
top of the building are polychrome 
embellishments. Great bronze screens 
inset between stone columns twenty- 


six feet in height are an attractive fea- 
ture of the building. 

The main banking room carries out 
the Romanesque design. It has a 
beamed cedar ceiling enlivened with 
polychrome. Colored marble is used 
throughout the room. On the bronze 
banking screen are reproduced the de- 
signs of thirty-six early American 
coins, each about three inches in 
diameter. 

The furniture in the banking rooms 
is of walnut, specially selected to har- 
monize with the architecture. Floor 
standards reflecting on the ceiling pro 
vide the lighting. 

On the wall the Walnut 


facing 


Thirty-ton door to the safe deposit vault of the First National Bank of Philadelphia. 
The vaults were manufactured and installed by Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 
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street entrance is a great semi-circular 
mural by George Harding picturing 
the starting of the sale of Government 
securities to finance the Civil War. 
At the extreme right of the picture 
is Kate Chase; next to her, Jay Cooke, 
to whom was granted Charter 1 un- 
der the National Bank Act; Salmon 
P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury; 
an officer of the War Department; 
Hugh McCullough, Comptroller of the 
Currency, and Clarence M. Clark, of 
the First National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Along the Walnut and 15th street 
sides, the main banking rooms are 
open to daylight. Behind the grilles 
are two thicknesses of glass, with an 
air space between, as a_ safeguard 
against the noise of traffic. 

On one side, behind a low railing, 
is the officers’ space, with the col- 
lateral rooms nearby. On the op- 
posite side are the tellers’ cages, foreign 
exchange and conference rooms. 

The Walnut street entrance is 
guarded by unusual bronze gates, 
curved in shape to conform with the 


contours of the revolving doors, which 
slide back out of the way during 
banking hours. 

At the rear of the main banking 
floor is a huge staircase, leading to the 
vaults in the basement. These may 
also be reached by elevators and 
a private entrance is provided for the 
safe conveyance of money and se 
curities. 

The mezzanine floor provides work- 
ing quarters, where the noise of type 
writers, adding machines, etc., will 
not reach the main banking floor. 
Both mezzanine and basement are 
equipped with a system of forced 
ventilation. 

A night depository is one of the 
many services provided for the con: 
venience of the bank’s customers. 

Livingston E. Jones is president of 
the bank, resources of which, as of 
the February 28, 1928, statement, are 
$68,303,591. Capital of the bank, as 
of the same date, was $1,950,000, 
surplus and undivided profits $5,438, 
900, deposits $57,484,913. 


NEW NATIONAL BANK TO BE OPENED 
IN WALL STREET 


NEW national bank will be 
opened in the Wall Street dis- 


trict, New York, when the 
Commercial National Bank and Trust 
Company is ready for business within 
a few months. The bank will have a 
capital and paid-in surplus of $14,- 
000,000, equally divided between cap- 
ital and surplus. This is the largest 
initial capital fund with which any 
national bank has been chartered. 
Herbert P. Howell, a prominent 
banker, for ten years vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce of 
New York, has been chosen as senior 
executive of the new bank. Mr. 
Howell is at present a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York and of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States; 


a trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank; 
and president of Peierls, Buhler & Co. 

Before coming to New York he was 
for many years with the Carnegie 
Steel Company in Pittsburgh and in 
1901 became head of its credit depart: 
ment. He was elected a vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York in 1912 and was made 
a director in 1915. He resigned in 
1922 to become president of Peierls, 
Buhler & Co. He will remain a di 
rector of this company and will be 
come chairman of the executive com: 
mittee, while he is to be succeeded in 
the presidency by Robert G. Blumen: 
thal, vice-president. 

It is reported that the bank has 
taken for temporary quarters the en 
tire building at 56 Wall street. This 
will be remodeled by Cross & Cross 
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The bank plans eventually to erect a 
building of its own for permanent 
headquarters. 

No offering of the stock of the new 
bank will be made, as it is understood 
that the entire amount of capital stock 
has been subscribed by the directors, 
who include: 

William H. Albers, president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.; Harold 
O. Barker, of Jesup & Lamont; Albert 
Blum, of United Piece Dye Works; 
George Blumenthal; Rogers Caldwell, 
of Rogers Caldwell & Co.; Elmer 
Schlesinger, of Chadbourne, Stanch- 
field & Levy; Walter Chrysler, presi- 
dent of Chrysler Corporation; S. Sloan 
Colt, vice-president Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co.; Edward P. Farley, of 
American Hawaiian. Steamship Co.; 
Jacob France, president Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation; Samuel L. 
Fuller, of Kissell, Kinnicutt & Co.; 
George R. Hann, attorney, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; John W. Hanes, Jr., of C. 
D. Barney & Co.; H. P. Howell, pres- 
ident Continental National Bank & 
Trust Co.; Richard Hoyt, of Hayden 
Stone & Co.; Henry Ickelheimer, of 
Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co.; E. C. 
Jameson, president Globe & Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Co.; Sidney R. Kent, 
general manager and director Famous 
Players Lasky Corp.; William  B. 
Scarborough, of Hitt, Farwell & Co.; 
C. M. Keys, president Curtis Aero- 
plane & Motor Corp.; Widfred Kurty, 
vice-president Home Insurance Co.; 
Robert Lehman, of Lehman Brothers; 
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William G. McCullough, of Collins & 
Aikman Corp.; M. W. Newton, of 
Hallgarten & Co.; Charles F. Noyes, 
of C. F. Noyes & Co.; D. A. Schulte, 


HERBERT P. HOWELL 
Who has been selected as senior ex- 
ecutive of the new $14,000,000 Com- 
mercial National Bank and _ Trust 
mpany, New York. 


president Schulte Retail Stores Corp.; 
H. Nelson Slater, president S. Slater 
& Son, Inc.; Harold E. Talbott, Jr., 
president Dayton Securities Co., and 
William Wrigley, Jr., chairman of the 
board William Wrigley, Jr., Co. 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


IGGER and better 
B than ever,” describes, 


in a phrase, the 
thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, held 
at Utica, N. Y., September 
17-20. 

A record attendance of 
nearly five hundred finan- 
cial advertisers was present 
to hear the most ambitious 
program yet presented to 
any convention of the as- 
sociation. Banks and _ in- 
vestment houses in all sec- 
tions of the country were 
represented at the conven- 
tion, and among the dele- 
gates and their guests were 
included not only those re- 
sponsible for the advertis- 
ing of their respective in- 


stitutions, but also execu- 


A. E. Bryson 
Vice-president of 
Stuart & ( 
first vic 


Halsey, 

Chicago, and 
socal of the 
A. A. 


OCTOBER 1928 


tives from the new busi- 
ness, trust and other depart- 
ments of banks and trust 
companies. H. A. Lyon, as- 


C. H. WETTERAU 


Vice - president, American 

National Bank, Nashville, 

Tenn., and new president 

of the Financial Advertis- 
ers Association. 


First 
National Bank of Boston, 
was general chairman of the 
convention. 

The program committee, 
under the chairmanship 
of Robert J. Izant, vice- 

esident of the Cen- 
a National Bank, Cleve- 
land, was faced with a real 
problem in meeting the de- 
mands of a program whose 
scope included an unusually 
wide range of subject mat- 
ter. But this committee 
met the test with flying col- 
ors, presenting a program 


sistant cashier of the 


that was as interesting and 
practical as it was compre: 
hensive. 

As has been the case | at 
the conventions of the as- 
sociation for several years 
past, the advertising ex- 
hibit was an impressive fea- 
ture. More than seventy: of 
the country’s leading finan- 
cial institutions had on ex- 
hibit one or more large 
panels on which were dis- 
played examples of their 
advertising during the last 
year. The arrangement of 
the exhibit was under the 
direction of Virgil D. Allen, 
Jr., assistant vice-president 
of the First Bank and ore 
Company, Utica, N. Y., 
chairman of the exhibit 
committee. 


F. R. KERMAN 


Assistant vice-president of 
the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, and second vice- 
president of the F. A. A. 
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Vircit D. ALLEN, JR. 
Assistant vice-president of 


the First Bank and Trust 
Company, Utica, N. Y., 
and chairman of the ex- 
hibit committee, Utica con- 
vention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association 


The entertainment pro- 
gram, under the direction 
of Thoburn Mills, assistant 
trust officer, Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, 
included golf, tennis and 
bridge tournaments; an air- 


WILLIAM L. Fort, Jr. 
Advertising manager, Citi- 
zens Trust Company, Utica, 
N. Y., and chairman steer- 
ing committee, F. A. A. 

convention. 


plane sight-seeing trip over 
Utica; a bridge tournament 
and bridge tea for visiting 
women; an informa] dinner 
and dance, and a theater 
party. 

Atlanta, Ga., was decided 
upon as the convention city 
for the association in 1929. 

The Capitol National 
Bank of Jackson, Miss., rep- 
resented at the convention 


RosBert J. IZANT 
Vice-president of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of 
Cleveland, and chairman of 
the program committee for 
the F. A. A. convention. 


by J. Blake 


Lowe, 
awarded the association new 


was 


business trophy for 1928 
for the best new business 
plan presented at the con- 
vention. Honorable men- 
tion was given the National 
City Bank of New York, 
the Dime Savings Bank of 
Detroit, the National City 
Bank of Jackson, Miss., and 
the Reliance State Bank of 
Chicago. The winning plan 
brought in $1,400,000 in 
new business to the Capitol 
National Bank in one year. 


Guy W. Cooke 


Assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, Chi 
cago, who presided over the 
savings advertising meeting 
at the F. A. A. convention. 


C. H. Wetterau, vice 
president of the American 
National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., was elected new 
president of the association, 
succeeding Clinton F. Berry, 
vice-president of. the Union 
Trust Company, Detroit; 
and A. E. Bryson, vice 
president of Halsey, Stuart 


Preston E. REED 
Executive secretary of the 
Financial Advertisers As 

sociation 





vice’ 
‘ican 
ville, 
new 
tion, 
arTy, 
nion 
roit; 
vice’ 
uart 


he 
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Leroy A. MERSHON 


Vice-president United States 
Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, who 
addressed the trust develop- 
ment session of the F. A. A. 
convention. 


Co, was elected first 
vice-president. F. R. Ker- 


man, assistant vice-president 


of the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, was elected sec- 


ond vice-president; Charles 
H. McMahon, director of 


advertising, First National 


Lropotyp A. CHAMBLISS 


Assistant secretary-treasurer 

of the Fidelity Union Trust 

Company of Newark, N. gi, 

who addressed the trust ad- 

Vertisiny meeting of the 
F. A. A. convention. 
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Bank in Detroit, third vice- 
president; and E. A. Hintz, 
cashier of the Peoples Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
was. re-elected _ treasurer. 
Preston E. Reed remains as 
executive secretary of the 
association. 

The investment banking 
field contributes three new 
members to the association’s 
board of directors, as fol- 
lows: George Dock, Jr., 


CLINTON F. BERRY 


Vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, 
and retiring president of 


the F. A 


treasurer of William R. 
Compton Co., New York; 
Charles J. Eastman, adver- 
tising manager of Taylor, 
Ewart & Co., Chicago, and 
H. G. Hodapp of the Na- 
tional City Company, New 
York. 

Clinton F. Berry, retiring 
president of the association, 
and Alva G. Maxwell, vice- 
president of the Citizens 
and Southern Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga., are the two re- 
maining new directors of 
the association. 


CHaRLEs H. MCMAHON 


Director of advertising, 
First National Bank of De- 
troit, who was elected third 
vice-president of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association. 


The following were re- 
elected directors of the as- 
sociation: C. E. Bourne, ad- 
vertising manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal; W. E. Brock- 
man, publicity manager of 
the Minnesota Loan and 


H. G. Hopapp 


of the National City Com- 
pany, New York, who has 
been elected a director of 
the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 
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Trust Company, Méinne- 
apolis; Frank Fuchs, adver- 
tising manager of the First 
National Bank, St. Louis; 
Robert J. Izant, vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland; H. 
Ennis Jones, vice-president 
of the Frankliri Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; H. W. 
Kitchell,«s@eretary, trust de- 
partment, Illinois Mercharits 


Trust Company, 
H. A. Lyon, 

manager, First National 
Bank, Boston; A. Douglas 
Oliver, advertising manager, 
Provident Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; I. I. Sperling, 
assistant vice-president of 
Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, and Fred M. 
Staker, manager of public- 
ity, Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago; 
advertising 


L HE First National Bank of Boston is the largest 


financial institution in New England and the sixth largest 
national bank in the United States. 


It has capital and surplus of $50,000,000. 


Its deposits of $350,000,000 exceed by $150, 
000,000 those of any other bank or trust com 
pany in New England. 


It has over 125,000 customers 
It has ten branches in the City of Boston 


It has its own branches in Buenos Aires, Argen 


tina, and Havana, Cuba, Its Argentine branch is 
the largest branch of any North American bank 
in South America 


It has for years had its own European represen 
tatives with ofces in London, Paris and Berlin 


It has the fastest cable service in the world. 


It has intimar sree relations with over 21,000 
of the leading banks in all the foreign countries 





Its Foreign Department is recognized as one of the 
very best in the United States. 


It furnishes an unexcelled investment service 
through The First National Corporation, which 
towns. ‘The First National Corporation is one 
of the outstanding dealers in securities in the 
United States, with branch offices of its own in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Springfield and 
Hartford, all connected by private wire service. 


It has the largest Trust Department of any na- 
tional bank in New England, furnishing superior 
service inevery phase of Trust Administration. 


It is the correspondent of more than half of all the 
banks in New England maintaining Boston 
accounts, 


Its safe deposit facilities are not equalled by any 
other New F agland institution. 


On the basis of leadership in every department of legitimate 
banking service, it solicits your business 


*EERST | 


NATIONAL BANK of 


BOS’ 


1784 
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TON 


1928 





Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 


An effective presentation makes easy reading of the 
considerable amount of copy contained in this adver- 
tisement of New England's largest bank. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The opening general s- 
sion of the convention was 
featured by the presentation 
of a play, “Before and 
After Taking,” written by 
Don Knowlton and Robert 
J. Izant of Cleveland and 
produced by the Cleveland 
members of the association, 

This was followed by an 
address, “The Gold Ex 
change Standard as a Rem 
edy for a Disordered Cur 
rency,” by Dr. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, nationally known 
economist and educator and 
president of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


CO-OPERATING WITH LIFE 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


Speaking before the open: 
ing session of the trust de 
velopment division at the 
convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, on 
the subject, “Co-operation 
with Life Insurance 
Agents,” Edward V. Me: 
Mahon, insurance trust of 
ficer of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, 
said, in part: 

“While a number of 
banks and trust companies 
have for several years been 
attempting to extend gen 
uine co-operation to life un 
derwriters, in my opinion 
no trust company or bank, 
including the one which | 
have the honor to represent, 
has as yet made the most 
of its opportunities to enlist 
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the service of modern life 
underwriters. Of course, 
trust companies and under- 
writers have shown a desire 
to promote their individual 
business through co-opera- 
tion with one another, but 
only during recent years 
have the institutions of 
trust and insurance been 
able to find ways and means 
whereby the one could sup- 
plement and assist the other, 
and yet each remain in its 
proper field.” 

Mr. McMahon _ outlined 
briefly the plans perfected 
by the investment trust de- 
partment of his institution 
to assist the underwriter to 
write more insurance as 
well as urge the use of an 
insurance trust. In describ- 
ing this service to under- 
writers, Mr. McMahon 
said: 

“We have prepared what 
we call ‘A Manual of In- 


LAST DILL 


Why Bankof Italy should * 
~ be named as Executor and 
Trustee in your WILL 


AA He BANK ITALY trust 
funds, securities oF 
h unusual safeguards 
t with the Srate.the com 
igment, integrity and ~~ 
xd personnel..and the 
10,000 banking caput 
ence is perpetual. It 
on the job" Inwill yreld to ev 
The strength, cucegy and ability 
s rasing. \t necessarily 
1 e Could any single 
the same collective ad: 
vr..yOu pay no More than 
to pay an individual executor. 


urther snformaton, booklets, 


Bank of Italy = 


200 MiLLION DOLLARS 
L B AON 


The parchment and seals of 

the lawyer are suggested in 

this appropriate illustration 

lor an advertisement of the 

trustee and executor services 
of the Bank of Italy. 


How MUCH 
“Does Trust Service (ost? 


In Michigan, the fee of an Executor is fixed by law at 5% 


of the first $1000 of a of the next 
$4000, and 19% on the remainder. No fee is computed on 
real estate except where it must be sold to pay debts. 


The Court will not allow a larger fee to a Trust Company 
than to an individual. For example— 
Mf Real Eseace 
amownns (o Pee 


In the r $75,000 = $350 
case of a 
$100,000 ‘ 30008 «0 


ESTATE / 75,000 25,000 850 


For serving as Trustee, whether under —_In addition to economy, other reasons 
a Will, a Living Trust or a Life In- why Detroirers name the Guardian 
surance Trust, the average fee of trust Trust Company as Executor and Trus- 
Companies approximates but} of 1% — tee are because of its continuous 
of che principal per year—$1.37 adayin existence, financial responsibility, ex- 
the case of a $100,000 trust. For such a trust and investment offi- 
modest sum you can make sure of safe- _cials and availability as financial coun- 
guarding what you leave your family. _sel to dependents. 


“Discussions of estate and trust problems invited —at our 
office or yours. Interesting booklets available upon request, 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
BUHL BUILDING © GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS 


Compnising with the Guardian Decrow Bank and the Guardian Detron Company the GUA 
e RDIAN 
Scores Goes Das hn cn re ong coma 


rf ed Resources Over 30 Million Dollars 








The copy answers in a practical fashion the oft-asked 
question which makes up the striking headline of 
this advertisement of a Detroit bank. 


surance Trust Service and 
other Trust Services.’ This 
manual contains a_ section 
on life insurance and sev- 
eral sections on insurance 
trusts and the services of 
trust companies in connec- 
tion with the client’s gen- 
eral estate. The material 
is written in the form of 
explanations to the life un- 
derwriter and is not in such 
form as can ordinarily be 
used with the underwriter’s 
client. Many salesmen can 
present the trust plan much 
more effectively to a pros- 
pect if they have some defi- 
nite material specially pre- 
pared for the prospect to 
see and read. So that this 


kind of material may be 
available to the underwriter, 
we prepared and published 
a second book in_ loose- 
leaf form. This book 
is entitled ‘Underwriters 
Guide to Trust Service.’ It 
‘is, in fact, a sales kit or 
catalogue containing reports 
on individual cases, together 
with many illustrations and 
many statements of interest 
to the prospect. Since the 
publication of this guide we 
have had several reports 
from underwriters as to its 
effectiveness in individual 
cases and suggestions as to 
the best method of using 
the guide with the under- 
writer's prospect.” 
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and will find 
at these banks 


HE heart which pumps the ile blood of 
money and credit throdgh the body of 
ousiness le the bank. Business man and 
vanker make the most progres shen 
work together. Here the buuness man saves 
Nis money, disburses it im the form of checks, 
avete bie surpha, income when his 
ive work is done, tours for hie 
i a 
to Bia after bis busy years are endes 
Our vaults keep bis valuable papers safe, our 
Loan Department supplies him with credit 
and our Collection Department renders serv 
ices of another character. In the purchase of 
& home, in the transfer of real estate, im 
searching out property titles, in engaging 
Wrumtee or naming an executor, we await hie 


Amociation with this Financial Group has 
deen the initial step toward a friendahip which 
Proved mutually profitable for many - Louie 
ville business leaders and to them has meant 
what it will mean to yob—a business 

ip growing in permanence with the years. 


Lider! Mabional Bok in Be Cou 


Piast NATIONAL BARK | 
Kentucky Tire Trust (o. “SS 


womans 
BR Gert Rice Martel et of Fh 


Attention - getting headline 
and well balanced layout fea- 
ture this advertisement of the 
services of # Kentucky bank. 


STANDARDIZATION OF FINAN’ 
CIAL RATES 


Speaking on the subject, 
“Standardization of Finan- 
cial Rates,” before the in- 


vestment division, Charles 


- ++ even diamonds among its resources 


YROM the Cnarks to her comatal plain, 
Arkemes. correct promuariation 


For yearn Cahbwoll & Compray hes 
bree closely allied with Seathore pragress 
cad hee helped se the teacsng of the 


rm aerators wll be me open quent, 


“We bank on the South” 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN 


J. Eastman, advertising man- 
ager of Taylor, Ewart & 
Co., Chicago, said, in part: 

“One hundred and twenty- 
three thousand dollars for 
nothing. A_ considerable 
sum of money to give away. 
Yet, last year, a group of 
ten banks and investment 
houses, because they hap- 
pened to be financial adver- 
tisers, were forced to pay a 
premium of that amount 
to thirty-two metropolitan 
newspapers for national ad- 
vertising space. 

“The following premium 
charges were paid during 
1927 by the ten banks men- 
tioned. Space figures were 
furnished by the banks and 
minimum rates from Stand- 
ard Rate and Data Service 
were used: 

“Bank No. 1 paid $31,022 
premium, bank No. 2 paid 
$16,853 premium, — bank 
No. 3 paid $16,692  pre- 


We bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 
400 UMON STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN 


mium, bank No. 4 paid 
$12,751 premium, bank No. 
5 paid $11,385 premium, 
bank No. 6 paid $7907 
premium, bank No. 7 paid 
$6937 premium, bank No, 
8 paid $6725 premium, 
bank No. 9 paid $6550 
premium, and bank No. 10 
paid $6205 premium. 
“Multiply the ten banks 
by eighty to equal the total 
membership of the Financia! 
Advertisers Association. Iu 
crease the number of nv 
tional premium-charging 
newspapers from 32 to 175. 
Add the hundreds of news 
papers which penalize local 
banks on local copy and 
you will then begin to 
realize that $123,000 is but 
a very small part of the 
total which finds it way 
each year into the coffers 
of a few newspapers 
through the medium of an 
unfair rate differential. 


+ « the fourth State in productive wealth 


Hee HOOVER eeoemtly sand. “North 
arohne hee male mere enna: progr 


6 Ue Mant few vars than any mae oo , 
a tte Na Ta gras of North Carian hat wg 


(of se pragrens of the wteake South at sp far 
(war le tong shorn te the reer 
be Saher state. ate, carwash 


or Narteres ed Saedendh of ater sores 
ell decried oo all mem of camer 


To be aperite Nerth Carotins i mow paying the 
Aoarth largeet emonat of Pederal [anes dimeng the 
sates of the Unsen It manalactared predects 
arth mare than coe billion dellars to 1820 te 
fo prmerates the Mth argent ammemat bedre 
strctrte power of all the staten. te distr thin 
etre eer and ght ower the meat catemrne 
Vememeeene ete ie far wert 


ne sate the target towel fecnary. the largeat 


be weer sats om thr Larges. ft ha wld malin, 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


401 JEFFERSON BUILDING, GREENSBORO N.C 


Three of a series of advertisements, each designed to show the many resources of one pat’ 
ticular state, published by an investment company dealing in the securities of that district. 
While the layout remains practically unchanged, copy and illustrations appropriate to the 


state described are used in each case. 





Clearing 29.7% 
Of Chicago’s Checks 


Two new high records were 
set in 1927 when more than 
35 billion dollars went 
through the Chicago Clear- 
ing House and this one bank 
cleared $10.688,297.420 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





ye SOUTH LASALLE 
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3300 
Stockholders 


More than 3300 men 
and women hold the stock 
of this bank. The largest 
single holding is less 
than 2% per cent. of the 
total stock. 380 of the 


stockholders are employes 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


\ 


Something 


To Fall Back On 


When the unexpected 
happens, a savings 
account at Chicago’s 
largest bank is some- 
thing to fall back on 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


208 SOUTH LASALLE 


Brief but to-the-point copy and plenty of white space characterize the effective advertisements 


“While this total cannot 
be accurately figured with 
the facilities at hand, it is 
significant to note, that five 
newspapers alone carried, in 
1927, a total of over 7,- 
000,000 lines of financial 
advertising copy. 

“Assume that all of this 
copy placed at the 
minmum financial rate. 
Then compare with the 
minmum general rate. It 
will be found that financial 
advertisers paid a total cash 
premium of over $1,000,- 


Was 


000 to these five newspapers 
and that more than half of 
this amount went to one of 
them. 

“The subject divides it- 
xlf into two parts: First, 


national 
second, 
rates, 


advertising rates; 

local advertising 
In the national field 
we discover there are 1981 
daily newspapers in the 
United States. Of _ this 
number only 175, or ap- 


of a large mid-western bank. 


proximately 9 per cent. 
continue to classify financial 
advertisers with circuses and 
politicians, charging a 
higher national rate for fi- 
nancial copy than they do 
for general advertising. 

“Quite a number of 
these newspapers have a 
flat rate for both classes of 
copy, others have a sliding 
scale in each case, while 
still another group uses a 
sliding scale for general ad- 
vertising and a flat rate for 
financial copy. In all cases, 
however, the advertiser of 
shoes, automobiles, food 
products, or any other item 
of general merchandise finds 
it possible to obtain a lower 
rate than does the purveyor 
of stocks, bonds or banking 
service. 

“Last year this list of 175 
newspapers was requested 
to give their reasons for 
such excess charges. Less 
than 25 per cent. replied. 


The reasons given by these 
papers were carefully ana- 
lyzed and answered in our 
last report. 

“The first reason given 
was the extra cost of main- 
taining a financial depart- 
ment. This was answered 
by pointing out that the 


AIR MAIL 


Using Our 
World-Wide Service 


AMERI 
TRUST 


THIRD AND MAIN 
RESOURCES OVER $17,000,000.00 


One specific example _illus- 
trates in readable fashion the 
world-wide service of this 
southern banking institution. 
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Metropolitan 


CLEVELAND 
Where Men and Minerals Meet 





Center of one of the greatest raw 
products and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the world; where coal meets 
ore and steel is made; where indus- 
tries fabricate goods for the world’s 
consumption, providing homes for 
more than a million persons; head- 
quarters of and a portion of the 
district served by the 


Central National Bank 


of Cleveland 


AND HOME OF THE FOURTH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Attractive illustration and layout and brief but effective 
copy make an attention-getting community advertisement 


of a Cleveland bank. 


editorial cost of any news- 
paper should be considered 
as a unit, the total amount 
being spent to produce a 
well rounded medium which 
would develop and_ hold 
circulation and, at the same 
time, attract advertisers. 
Whether a newspaper runs 
one page or five pages of 
quotations doesn’t, in our 
opinion, justify the higher 
rate to financial advertisers 
any more than extra pages 
in the sporting section or 


radio department would 
justify a discriminating 
rate against users of these 
sections regardless of how 
much the extra space might 
cost. 

“The second reason most 
frequently advanced was 
that financial copy was be- 
ing given preferred posi- 
tion by being placed on a 
financial page. Most news- 
papers maintain special food 
pages, sporting pages, auto- 


mobile sections, and real 


estate and radio depart: 
ments in which advertisers 
may have their copy appear 
without extra charge. Al 
though entirely in 
point, one might also men- 
tion that in most instances 
financial advertisers are 
compelled to pay the finan: 
cial rate even though their 
copy does not appear in 
this special 
tion. 

“The third reason most 
frequently advanced has not 
very much weight. It covers 
the question of publicity 
given to financial houses. 
Those who have had ex 
perience with newspapers 
will readily agree that the 
average amount of pub 
licity given any financial 
institution is but a very 
small matter when com 
pared with the publicity 
and merchandising _ service 
which they accord general 
advertisers at a lower rate.” 


not 


financial _ sec 


Our staff of ex- h 
perienced officers || = 
have assisted in 
solving the fi- 
nancial problems 
‘of many individ- 
uals and corpora- 
tions. 

SECOND WARD 


SECURITIES CO. 
Milwaukee 


|_— 


A single sentence, together 
with an appropriate illustra: 
tion, are sufficient to give a 
clear picture of one of the 
services of a Milwaukee bank. 
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baw VOR AGENCY. 1s ENCHANOE PLACE 
wom Cite tee Pe eons 


A Canadian bank subordi- 
nates the institution itself to 
the country which it serves, 
but ties the two together by 
the use of an enlarged replica 
of its seal, peculiarly appro- 
priate to the copy. 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
Speaking before the trust 
advertising division of the 


convention, on the subject, 


“A Complete Campaign 
for the Development of 
Life Insurance Trusts,” 
Gwilyn A. Price, trust of: 
heer, Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, said, in part: 

“A complete campaign for 
life insurance trusts imme- 
diately suggests three differ- 
ent angles or lines of ap- 
proach—the trust company 
itself, the life insurance un- 
derwriters and the public. 

“No campaign could be 
complete unless the whole 
trust company from the 
chairman and the president 
down is sold on the value 
of such trusts to the in- 
stitution and to the public. 
I the directors and execu- 
| ‘ve officers of the institu- 
tion do nor fully realize the 
Possibilities of life insurance 


trusts, then the trust officer 
and the trust advertising 
man must start at home. 
Any well directed and con- 
tinuous effort for this busi- 
ness will cost money and 
the bank must be prepared 
to spend a_ reasonable 
amount without an imme- 
diate return in dollars and 
cents.” 

Mr. Price discussed the 
work of his company in 
training several trust solici- 
tors, in repeating the dinner 
for the life underwriters of 
Pittsburgh, in inaugurating 
an educational course of lec- 
tures on trust functions 
given in co-operation with 
the University of Pittsburgh 
especially for the benefit of 
life underwriters, in sub- 
scribing for and distribut- 
ing a very fine direct mail 
advertising campaign, in 
making up a mailing list 
for said campaign in which 
one-half of the names were 
furnished by the life under- 
writers, and tying the whole 
thing together by means of 
newspaper advertisements. 

“The life insurance un- 
derwriter,” continued Mr. 
Price, “is the pivot or main- 
spring of any campaign for 
life insurance trust busi- 
ness. The direct mail ad- 
vertising campaign which 
we purchased and distrib- 
uted last year was one of 
the best I ever saw and 
well worth the money we 
paid for it but without the 
sincere co-operation of the 
life underwriters it would 
have been a dud. I wish 
also to say that the lecture 


course which we conducted 
is day in and day out prov- 
ing itself to be one of the 
most successful things we 
ever did. The men who at- 
tended my classes are our 
most prolific source of good 
leads. 

“Selling the insurance 
trust idea to the public is 
the least difficult of all if 
there is perfect harmony of 
opinion and real, effective 
co-operation between the 


THE COMMERCE IS A 
MODERN OLD INSTITUTION 


Modern banking is compared 

with modern art in this ad- 

vertisement of a Kansas City, 

Mo., bank which makes good 

use of the latter in its layout 
and illustrations. 





BANK: PERSONNEL 


N the abstract, all banks must be much alike 
For laws govern their functions, and their 
practice. The difference in bank service really 


Service is, after all, « mater of personnel —of 
the people you come in costact with when you 
do busines with us. 

And our perwonnel has won and held for us 
the name—"'a big friendly institution where 
w 2 pleasure tw do business. 


5 rem ee i 8 pt pe yt en 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust And Savings Bank 


Resources Exceed 100 Million Dollars 


Dene russe nessun F=f on rae cure oniee C 
THE VACANT CHAIR 


Some day it will be yours, But thet is nots 
morbid thought. 


It is simply fact that every mian must face. 
For those we love must be protected 


And often the blow comes when it’s leat 
expected. 


You've planned s will—perhape discumed it 
with your famuly or lawyer. 

But you should execute it now— without 
delay 

For cheir sake. 

We believe your lawyer will advise a trust 
company as executor and trustee. Our trust 
epartment of specialists is at your service. 


{mom econ ents soes ee P 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust And Savings Bank 


Resources Exceed 100 Million Dollars 
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ZS eeeene wits on [H\union srocersnnng 
RENT YOUR MONEY 
And form the savings habit at the same time 


ACH week set 10 per cent or more of your 
earnings aude for wnogs. 


In effect you're renting your money out—tor it 
earns for you at « pre-determined, seady rate 


List this amousit on your budget as an expense 
But keep it as an aut. The speed with which 
regular saving accumulates will surprise you 
‘At this big old bank, caving us made ample 
‘Seep in today—walk up to Desk 40 and give the 
man a dollar and your mame and address, that 
is all. 


In only one minute the details are completed 
and you have started a mvings account. 


{rem ee aes ne es 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust And Savings Bank 


Resources Exceed 100 Million Dollars 


Views of Chicago reflecting the progress of the city are features of this series of well laid-out 


life 
trust 


underwriters and the 
companies. Selling 
trust service to the public 











“Say Bill, what've all those circles down there. 
Must be fifty of them.” 


“Fifty-three altogether, George, and they're 
branches of one of the biggest banks m the U. S. 
—the Cleveland Trust .” 
This striking advertisement’s 
appeal is due to its unusual 
form of presentation of art 
work and brief, conversa- 
tional copy. It is one of a 
series in similar vein—a com- 
plete departure from conven- 
tional bank advertising—pub- 
lished by this Ohio bank. 


advertisements of the Foreman banks. 


will not get you very far 
unless in so doing you sell 
the underwriters on the idea 


that you are helping to put 
across their business. When 


a trust company spends 
money to advertise insur- 
ance trusts to the public it 
is in effect saying to the un- 
derwriter: “We will attempt 
to prepare the _ public’s 
mind for your personal 
call.” If the underwriter 
feels that the insurance 
trust will be his easiest ap- 
proach to the informed pub- 
lic, then he will use it 
freely.” 


THE ISSUE ANNOUNCEMENT 


In an address before the 
investment division of the 
convention, George Dock, 
Jr... treasurer, Wm. R. 
Compton & Co., New York, 
speaking on the _ subject, 
“Can We Cut Down the 


Cost of Selling New Se 
curities?”’ said, in part: 
“The thing for 
ment advertisers to bear in 
mind is that new issue an 
nouncements are not iv 
tended for their private 
satisfaction at being able to 
finance advertisements a: 
big as barn doors. They 
are meant for the informa 
tion of busy investors. They 
apparently will not be read 
by many investors, even by 
those with ready funds, un 
less they are presented in 
a reasonably brief, clear 


invest’ 


and convenient form. This | 


is particularly true of news 
papers as compared with 
direct mail, for newspapers 
today are read in haste, and 
in the distracting conditions 
of the breakfast table, the 
crowded subway and the 
commuting train more often 
than in the leisure of the 
office or living room. 





on 
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“As a matter of fact, 
one of the most incredible 
features of our present style 
of detailed, large size issue 
advertisements is our naive 
and entirely unwarranted 
assumption that any con- 
siderable number of people 
read them. This is all the 
more dubious now when 
every metropolitan edition 
carries anywhere up to 
twenty such proclamations, 
and only a small part of 
the investing public is 
versed in the dialect of the 
accounting and _ statistical 
departments. 

“The fundamental trouble 
is that issue advertising is 
only one aspect of a very 
much larger, complex prob- 
lem—the high cost of dis- 
tributing securities. In spite 
of our boasted development 
into the greatest of creditor 
and capitalist nations, that 
cost is advancing rapidly in- 
stead of declining. Waste- 
ful methods of distribution 
and unproductive expenses 
are largely to blame for 
this paradox. Issue adver- 


| 600 POINTS ( OF CONTACT 
| with the PEOPLE OF CANADA 





Head! 


tising, the least productive 
of all items of our sales ex: 
pense, seems the most logi- 
cal place to start the prac: 
tice of thrift. Other indus 
tries long ago abandoned 
the fallacy of paying high 
prices for ‘intangible’ results, 
while we still devote the 
greater part of our advertis- 
ing money to that sterile 
pursuit. 

“There will be no im 
provement in issue advertis- 
ing until investment bank- 
ers decide to weigh their 
advertising dollars with 
greater care. It pays to be 
pessimistic about the results 
of any type of advertising 
until it proves out, instead 
of trusting blindly in the 
ancient, absurd theory that 
it pays to advertise. Often 
it does not pay, and if i 
does not pay, it is a use- 
less burden on the cost of 
doing business. If news: 
paper issue advertising is 
not supposed to pay, but 
merely to announce, then 
we get back to the same 
conclusion, that such un- 


WHEN BANK OF MONTREAL TOKENS 
WerE Usep For SMALL CHANGE 


JOUNDED before Canale hed cay cumency of ws own, the Bank of 


flonercal has abeays 
vse te facade othe pope of anada, 
cesudly canning fs ervin os the ened and apperesnny fst sree 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF 750,000,000 








‘he clock ' 
, Gminerce 





Headline, illustration and 
copy combine to bring out 
strikingly the twenty-four- 
hour service of this St Louis 
banking institution. 


productive cost items should 
be kept to the minimum, 
for they are a burden just 
the same. 

“A $10,000 issue an- 
nouncement may not be ex- 
pected to pay, but if it can 
be reduced in size to cost 
only $6000, you still have 
the announcement, and you 
also have saved $4,000-— 
the equivalent of a month's 
drawing account for fifteen 





FACILITATING 
CANADA'S WORLD-WIDE TRADE 


Coen pt set percbacts ae carr 19 all peor 


BANKOF MONTREAL | 


Established 1817 
ASSETS im ex 


TOTAL 





cess of 6 





ments of a Canadian bank. 


nes that tell a story capture the reader's interest at the first glance at these advertise- 
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Tap the Power oO 
Your Life Insurance 


IE annuity feature of a funded Life 
Inpurance Trust is very desirable. After 

the insurance policies“are paid up, in about 
twenty years, the interest from the fund, 
with the dividends from the insurance, 
often totals 7% on the original investment. 


£ 


A funded insurance trust is created when 
securities or a sum of money, say, $10,000 
to $50,000, are put in trust and the income 
used to purchase life insurance. Speaking 
generally, the proceeds will carry about 
twice that princizal of life insurance, thus 
doubling or trebling your estate; in addi. 
tion to the annuity feature mentioned 
above. 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Broadway at Cedar Street 


297 Madison Ave. 209 Moatague Sr. 
573 East 149%b St: 
LONC LSLAND CITY + JAMAICA » STATEN ISLAND 
Astaican Trust Compart 
Broadway at Cedar Street, New York City 
Gentlemen, 
Please cond me devasls of your Inourance Tres Plan. 


_— 
9 
Modernistic art again is used 


effectively in this New York 
bank’s advertisement. 


formed their entire opinion 
of advertising from their 
new issue announcements, 
and the results hardly en- 
courage spending more 
money for paid publicity. 
There might be more in- 
vestment advertising if there 
were more productive in- 
vestment advertising. 
“There is no other branch 
of investment advertising in 
which improvement would 
be welcomed by a larger 
proportion of the security 


dealers, or mean more in 
dollar value to the ind 
vidual bond house. The 
present situation is a chal 
lenge to our common seng, 
while the future offers , 
splendid opportunity for the 
application of thought, re 
search and economy.” 


CO-ORDINATION OF TRUST 
ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


Addressing the trust ad: 
vertising division on the 


COMMERCIAL BANKING—BONDS — TRUSTS —SAVINGS—SAFE DEPOSIT 


cAddressed to 
FIRMS - CORPORATIONS 
and INDIVIDUALS 


recently moved to Chicago 


HERE is an atlvantage in linking your 

name with that of a bank which for 
almost forty years has played an active part 
in Chicago’s financial life, one which can 
meet every reasonable banking need—and, 
what is equally important to the newcomer, 
a bank which encourages a personal rela- 
tionship between client, officers and staff. 


Your Commercial or Personal 
Banking Business is Invited 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


DIRECTORS 
MS compere “Yas Prnaes ah Retin & Son, Ie 
SPictiet-U*S"Cseem Compare «MARTIN A. RYERSON 
TE SOF Pons cmene ‘WALTER BYRON SMITH 
eee wank Co a 
FE Fhe © Compere Sorages, Warmer & Compare 


MEE SEre Mocl Palle Company — “Pratee Yhs Revcarn Trent Conpony 


gh 


Our building, devoted exclusively to our own use, is located at the northwest 
corner of La Salle and Monroe Streets, im the beart of the financial district. 


salesmen, or a good start on 
an appropriation for news- 
paper and direct mail in- 
quiry and institutional news- 
paper advertising that will 
not only bring in plenty of 
direct returns, but help an- 
nouncement advertising to 
find a more receptive pub- 
lic. One reason why more 
bond houses do not use in- 
stitutional advertising is 
that their executives have 


A strong bid for new business is made in this class 
advertisement containing a good headline and but 
a single paragraph of copy. 
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Tris community has been built up largely 
by loans to home owners. For years we 
have made a specialty of this kind of busi- 
ness and are glad to confer with prospec- 
tive mortgagors whether the amount 
involved is large or small. 


California Bank 
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Well balanced layout and plenty of white space dis- 
tinguish this easily read advertisement of the mortgage 
department. 


subject, “Co-ordination of 
Trust Advertising and Sell- 
ing,” Leopold A. Cham- 
bliss, assistant secretary’ 
treasurer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., said, in 
part: 

‘I am becoming more 
convinced each year that I 
j watch the development of 
our modern-world banking, 
that even in the smallest 
bank the advertising and 
new business departments 
should be organized sepa- 
rately. ~both under one head. 
This requires a minimum 
of two men, possibly three. 

Men follow the lines of 
“siest_ resistance. Suppose 


we organize our new busi- 
ness and advertising depart- 
ment with one man. He 
takes possession of the desk 
hidden away back of the 
file clerks that we thought- 
fully provided for him and 
starts ruminating. He likes 
to write, and he is afraid 
to thrust his presence upon 
people when he is_ not 
wanted. So he writes and 
in a few weeks has turned 
out such an excellent series 
of advertisements that there 
is no danger of his being 
fired. After a few months, 
the president in compli- 
menting him on his excel- 
lent advertising, hands over 
a bulletin, say, of the Fi- 
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nancial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and casually sug- 
gests that some thought be 
given to new business work. 
Whereupon our writer goes 
back behind the file cabinets 
and again ruminates. Be- 
ing a writer, he prepares a 
series of letters or folders 
or whatnot—anything so 
long as it will postpone the 
evil day when he must call 


Your needs and 
FINANCIAL WELFARE 
his chief concern 


*-* *« € 


You will receive impartial advice from an Old 
Colouy representative «:- His broad knowledg= 
of investments and of financial conditions en- 
ables ‘him to exercise sound judgment in his 
recommendations of securities suited to your 
needs + He is backed by an organization com- 
petent to handle promptly and efficiently the 
complex details incideat to investment + ‘By 
taking him into yoar confideoce you will obtain 
helpful counsel in your investment problems. 


ee & 


OLD COLONY 
CorPORATION 


eed ad Comin ltd 
@LD COLONY TRUST COMPANY OF BosTON 


38 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


OLD COLONY CORPORATION 
% Rxrhasge Place. New York City 
Geatiomen: Please soad me e copy of your cow booklet, 
F-44, “The Functions of The Modern lnvestment 


— 
see te 
———— 


An investment company speaks 
directly to the prospective cus- 
tomer and adds a coupon to be 
returned for further information 
regarding the company’s services. 
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IZONOING ... -.+ gone... 
CGS arte Sith Sees 
story and convincing tongue . . . 
All you saved, alll you put away 
so carefully... . and with it goes 
Her future, comfort, happiness 
- all gone. 

ouc- 
oeeeal and 
abetted by well-meaning but ill- 

informed friends .. . to knock 
future down under the hammer! 
There's a way, you know, of 
guarding in advance against such 
miscarriage of your seee8 
way of making absolutely sure, 
here and now, that Her future 

will be as you plan it... 

‘There's a way of extending your 
love and care far beyond a life- 


ATRUST—A medere and pepuier 
Seetehatiavaiaieedetaieel 
ceabmg see Mapes ter ene tow ie 


m UNION TRUSTa. 


Member (leveland (learmug House Asveciaivon 
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To Dads who are tired . . . 


¢ D tired tonight? No sir! He's never 

2 too weary to play, too worried to 
bother, too worn to be one of the kids. No 
sir! Not our dad... 


Why? 
Take a peek into Dad's savings pass book. 
There's the answer... 


There's Youth in that pass book ... Youth 

for all of us... Youth and play and the 

fullness of living. . . 

It’s the book of a thousand surprises . . . 
‘ones . .. magic comes out of its pages 

+.» magic conjured up a bit at a time .. . 

Ir gives life and living new warmth and 

color... Just because we love to live so 

much . . . that’s why we save... 


And it's all yours... through that savings 
account you can start for a dollar . . . 

‘Try moving a pass book into your home... 
it'll cheer things like a crackling grate fire 
on a frosty evening. 

“and Mothers, too. 


ow 


m UNION TRUST... 


CLEVELAND 


Member (leveland (learrng Howse Assocation 
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Three human-interest advertisements that demand attention by their headlines and that hold 


on Bill Jones and ask for 
a piece of business. 

“This, I maintain, is ex- 
pensive because it is hold- 
ing back the vital outside 
work that should be go- 
ing on. 

“The reverse is equally 
bad. I know one man who 
has made himself  vice- 
president of his institution 
by his excellent personal 
production. But his adver- 
tising has gone pot. 

“The answer is two men, 
each responsible for his own 
line of work, or, in the 
larger institutions, two de- 
partments. 

“Many banks whose busi- 
ness extension program is 
today standing still would 
take on new life by this 


it by their informally written copy. 


practical 


step of dividing 
their advertising and per- 
sonal solicitation functions 
among separate men.” 


RADIO IN INVESTMENT 
ADVERTISING 


In his address on the 
subject, “The Radio as an 
Investment Advertising 
Medium,” before the in- 
vestment division, A. E. 
Bryson, vice-president of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chi- 
cago, said, in part: 

“Radio is preeminently 
a medium for creating good 
will. It is a good will of- 
fering. Whenever it seeks 
to sell anything, it loses its 
influence and most of its 
audience. People expect a 


more or less selfish appeal 
from a salesman or from 
advertising frankly designed 
to sell goods; they are not 
offended by it; but from 
radio they will not accept 
it. That is ostensibly in 
struction or entertainment 
and must stay within its 
character. To depart from 
it seems to the listener like 
putting something over and 
is promptly resented. 
“Our experience indicates 
that people will listen to in 
vestment talks over the 
radio, and we have not re 
sorted to anything stagey 
or dramatic to get that re 
sult, either. A dignified 
program of music as a set’ 
ting, neither highbrow not 
jazz but tuneful and spir 
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ited, a human, understand- 
ing character designated as 
the “Old Counsellor” who 
answers the questions of the 
radio audience simply, non- 
technically and without self- 
advertising, occasional ap- 
pearances of well known 
figures in the business and 
financial world to discuss 
their particular subjects-— 
this is the simple plan of 
our program. Yet it is 
safe to say that in six 
months’ time these 
grams have brought Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. into the 
consciousness of many thou- 
sands of homes where, de- 
spite twenty years of con- 
sistent advertising in other 
channels, no such wide- 
spread and definite impres- 
sion had been made. But 
its benefits have not stopped 
there. Every investment 
dealer and every bank has 
also derived some benefit 
from the effort, for the 
emphasis throughout has 
been to create a more wide- 
spread interest in and un- 
derstanding of - investment, 
rather than to promote 
selfish interests.” 


INVESTMENT ADVERTISING 
UNDER-VALUED 


“In my opinion there is 
no field of American enter- 
prise where advertising is 
of more importance yet re- 
ceives consideration 
than in the investment bank- 
ing business,” said Jackson 
Martindell, of Stone & 
Webster & Blodget, Inc., 


in his address, ‘“Correlat- 


less 


pro~ 


ing Advertising with Other 
Departments in a Financial 
Institution,” delivered be- 
fore the investment division 
of the Financial Advertisers 
Association convention. 
“There, the man in charge 
of advertising,” continued 
Mr. Martindell, “plays a 
lone role. Every man’s 
hand is against him, it 
seems. Salesmen belittle his 
efforts to help them be- 
cause they cannot trace an 
individual sale directly to 
an advertisement. For the 
same reason, perhaps, part- 
ners begrudge the money 


expended on _ advertising 
and publicity. Many, it is 
sure, fail to appreciate the 
importance of advertising 
and, perhaps, this is a 
natura! thing. 

“The investment banking 
business has evolved slowly 
from a_ distinctly retail 
business in which each 
salesman had his own cus- 
tomers and drummed his 
line with new issues much 
as a commercial traveler 
drums his trade in drugs, 
hardware, or whatnot, un- 
til it reached its present 
status which, in the case 


Traffic Congestion 
Becomes a Business Asset 


To the downtown banks of a large 
city, the increasing traffic congestion 
may prove to be a serious handicap. 


But First National Bank has taken ad- 

vantage of this condition in Detroit. 

Included in our second building unit 

is an 800-car garage, where customers 

may park their cars while transacting 
business in the bank. 


This mew develapment in banking servnce is 
characterisne of First National Bank's 
policy of progressiveness—a policy that has 
been consistently maintained for 65 years 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 


An unusual service to customers is used by this Detroit 
bank to emphasize its progressive policy. 
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of big houses, is much more 
of a wholesale than a re- 
tail position. 

“The customer has helped 
in this change. Time was 
when even the largest in- 
vestors knew little about 
the relative merits of se- 
curities and were accus- 
tomed to purchase largely 
upon the recommendations 
of salesmen in whom they 
had confidence as a result 
of the fortunate outcome 
of earlier investments. The 
personal element was em- 
phasized and there developed 
between the bond salesman 
and his customer something 
of the relationship between 
client and lawyer or pa’ 
tient and doctor. 

“Today, the big investor 
is likely to know as much 
about a security as the 
salesman who offers it to 
him and even the little fel- 
low is acquiring a knowl- 
edge of standards which, 
more and more, is enabling 
him to exercise judgment 
for himself. 

“In this new situation it 
is becoming the task of the 
investment banking house 
to disseminate information 
rather than to seek to ac- 
quire personal friends and 
to do so through the media 
of newspapers and maga- 
zines, the publication of 
pamphlets, and the issuance 


of news items worthy of 
publication on their own 
merits. The post of ad- 
vertising manager is _ be- 
coming more and more im- 
portant and, quite natur- 
ally, but, unfortunately, 
others in the average bank- 
ing house are slower to 


see this than is the adver- 
tising manager himself.” 


MAKING SAVINGS AN ASSET 


Speaking before the sav- 
ings advertising division of 
the convention on the sub- 
ject, “Making Savings an 
Asset,” Robert D. Mathias, 
vice-president of the De- 
positors State Bank of Chi’ 
cago, said, in part: 

“The making of savings 
an asset concerns primarily 
the making of a savings 
account an asset to the de- 
positor, for if we accom- 
plish this, it follows logi- 
cally that the account will 
be an asset to the bank. If 
the average individual who 
opens a_ savings account 
were as firmly convinced 
that the account would ac- 
complish a definite pur- 
pose as he is that Listerine 
would banish his halitosis, 
our job would be greatly 
simplified. This, then, is 
our real task—to imbed 
firmly the conviction that 
this savings account is to 


be the means of accom, 
plishing a specific goal, and 
this imbedding process can 
only be brought about 
through intelligent adver. 
tising coupled with real 
selling effort, for the cam 
paign which neglects to 
follow advertising with 
sales leaves the job only 
half done. 

“For a long time, most 
of us have been of the im 
pression that the mere send- 
ing out of a solicitor who, 
without rhyme or reason, 
exchanged our savings pass 
books for a five dollar bill 
constituted ‘selling the sav- 
ings department.’ That form 
of illogical and. undirected 
effort is dying as sure a 
death as did the old foun 
tain pen premium solicitor, 
in connection with whos 
demise the Financial Ad 
vertisers Association played 
such an_ important part. 

“T hold no brief for any 
specific plan to encourage 
systematic, definite goal sav 
ings. | Unquestionably, the 
various forms of budget 
plans, fixed amount and 
fixed maturity plans, estate 
plans and insurance plans, 
are good when properly 
allocated, and properly di 
rected. It remains for us 
to select, by analysis, @ 
plan which is suited to the 
economic conditions in our 
own district.” 
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© of the many surprising tm I NION TRUSTa 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world — Resources over $300,000,000 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Statement of Condition at close of Business June 30, 1928 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.$ 238,102,309.88 
Loans and Discounts 602,728,431.28 
U. 8S. Government Securities 145,387,452.95 
Other Securities 35,676,912.50 
Bank Buildings 
Redemption F un d—vU. 8. 
124,875.00 

Customers’ Acceptance 

Liability ..$69,747,759.27 

Less Amount 


in Portfolio 1,853,972.52 67,893,786.75 


Other Assets 1,231,292.81 


$1,103,742,061.07 


LIABILITIES 


seceeeeees$ 50,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
17,472,702.17 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Taxes, 
terest, Ot. .cccccccccce 

Dividend Payable July 2, 


3,019,334.23 


1,750,000.00 
843,744,666.08 


40,000,000.00 
2,438,680.00 


Due to Federal Reserve 
Bank 

Circulating Notes .... ° 

Acceptances on 163. 95 
Less Amoun 
in Portfolio 1,853,972.52 


Acceptances, Bills, etc., 
Sold with Endorsement. 
Other Liabilities 


69,674,191.43 


35,205,503.45 
436,983.71 


$1,103,742,061.07 





On July 2nd, 


1928, The Chase National Bank increased its capital from 


$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 and its surplus from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000, 
and $10,000,000 was added to the capitalization of Chase Securities Cor- 


poration. 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES N. HILL 


DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President, Utah Copper Co. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 

SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 

NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western Union Telegraph 
Company 

FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Vice-President, Metropolitaa Life In- 
surance Company 

EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Alegre Sugar Company 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 

GERHARD M. DAHL . 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 


ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 


F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


Punta 


Atlantic & 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 

President, General Motors Corporation 
ELISHA WALKER 

President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 


ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L, BEATY 


JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. 8. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 


L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 
FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 


Vice-President, American Smelting & 
Refining Company 


JAMES T. LEE 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


MiLLAR BRAINARD, formerly  vice- 
president Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Boston. Mr. Brainard was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1915 and 


MILLAR BRAINARD 


Vice-president First National Bank of 
Boston. 


joined the staff of the Central Trust 
on leaving college. During the war he 
was financial manager for the War 
Department with the rank of captain 
in charge of Government disburse- 


ments in Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts. 


EARL ApaMs CLaRK has joined the 
staff of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, in the business extension de- 


partment. He was formerly with the 
City Trust Company of Indianapolis, 
where he had charge of new business, 


public relations and advertising. Mr. 
Clark is a member of the Financial 
Advertisers Association and is serving 
as chairman of the research committee 
on financial publicity of that organiza- 
tion. 


FRANK C. Mor TIMER, vice-president 
Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the California Bankers As- 
sociation to take delegates from Cali- 
fornia to the American Bankers As 
sociation convention in Philadelphia, 


FRANK C. MorTIMER 


Vice-president Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 


October 1-4. Other members of the 
committee are J. F. Sullivan, Jr., as- 
sistant vice-president Crocker-First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco; and W. 
R. Morehouse, vice-president Security 
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FACTS 


worth thousands 
of dollars— 


MARK JONES of 61 Broadway, 
New York, wrote to David Law- 
rence, President, The United 
States Daily, as follows: 


“One man told me that he had recently 
picked up one piece of news in The United 
‘States Daily that was so important to his 
company as to be worth many times more 


than the paper would cost him for several 
hundred years. He said it was the one 
publication of the many that came to him 
that he could not afford to miss.” 


Would you like a sample copy of The 
United States Daily? Then send in the 
coupon below. 


To The United States Daily, 
Washington, D. C. 


Without obligation please send me a sample of 
The United States Daily. 


Name 


Address 


Please use this coupon or enclose it 
with your letter. 
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Trust Bank of Los 


Angeles. 


and Savings 


ErmMeR C. Tewes has been ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


LEONARD L. WyeTH has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New 
York. He will be in charge of the 
bond and securities department. 


HaroLtp P. JANISCH has been elected 
vice-president National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Devonshire Financial 
Service Corporation. He has been gen- 


Haroip P. JANISCH 


Newly elected vice-president National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. 


eral manager of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago. 

Mr. Janisch is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and after his 
graduation from law school practiced 
law in Madison, Wis. He saw active 
_ for twenty-two months during 
the war. 
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has 
and Luigi 


STUART ROBERT COCKBURN 
been appointed manager, 


Solaini, assistant manager, of the Liver- 
pool office, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


JoHN G. LONSDALE, president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
and one of the most active members of 


JouHn G. LoNnsDALE 


Who has been appointed a member of 

a special foreign commerce committee 

of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has been appointed a 
member of a special foreign commerce 
committee of the Chamber, with the 
work of the finance department of the 
American committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Lonsdale is chairman of the finance 
department advisory committee of the 
national Chamber, in addition to being 
a director and ex-officio member of the 
foreign commerce committee. 


T. C. Trotter, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer of the 
First National Bank of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mr. Trotter is a Chattanooza 
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attorney and has been associated with 
the law firm of Frazier and Frazier. 


RosBert E. M. Cowie of New York, 
president of the American Railway 
Express Company, has been elected a 
director of the Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


JEROME THRALLS, who has been an 
executive officer of the Discount Cor- 
poration of New York since its organ- 
ization ten years ago, has resigned his 


JEROME THRALLS 


Who has resigned as vice-president 
of the Discount Corporation of New 
York to head a new investment com- 


pany. 


position as vice-president to head a 
ten-million-dollar investment company 
being formed by a group of New 
York bankers. Plans for the new com- 
pany will be announced in the near 
future. 


Miss MaryjoricE- BAKER, formerly 
with the First National Corporation of 
Boston, has joined the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit as a bond sales- 
woman, according to announcement by 
Charles H. Adams, vice-president and 
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manager of the investment department. 
Miss Baker has also been connected 
with the Manufacturers & Traders 
Peoples Trust Company of Buffalo. 
She will hold a unique position in the 
Detroit investment field, being the first 
woman to represent a trust company 
or bank in outside work, in this 
capacity. 


Rome C. STEPHENSON 
President of the St. Joseph Loan and 
Trust Company, South Bend, Ind., 
and a leading candidate, for second 
vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Mr. Stephenson first 
became associated with affairs in the 
A. B. A. when he was made a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Savings Bank Division in 1909. The 
following year he was chusen as chair- 
man of the committee, and in 1911 
became vice-president, succeeding to 
the presidency of the division a year 

later. 


Epwarp C. DELaFIELD, president of 
the Bank of America National Asso’ 
ciation, New York, has accepted an 
appointment on the War Department 
Business Council tendered him by C. 
B. Robbins, assistant secretary of war. 
He will hold the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, finance reserve. 

The purpose of the War Depart: 
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ment Business Council, which includes 
men well known in finance and busi- 
ness, is to advise as to the organiza- 
tion, procedure and control which will 


Epwarp C. DELAFIELD 
President Bank of America, N. A., 


New York. 


insure to the War Department efh- 
cient supervision of procurement and 
proper utilization of the consolidated 
buying power of the army. 


OPENS ST. LOUIS OFFICE 


THE Guaranty Company of New 
York has announced the opening of 
an office in St. Louis, located in the 
Boatmen’s Bank building. Ira A. 
Wight, Jr., and Daniel E. Wight are 
in charge of the new office and op- 
erate through the company’s Chicago 
office. 


ANNOUNCES NEW DIRECTORS 


THE Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
announced the election of the follow- 
ing new directors: Edwin C. An- 
drews, president Jacob C. Dold Pack- 
ing Company; John R. Oshei, presi- 


dent Trico Products Company; and 
Luther E. Wood, of Wood & Brooks 
Company. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
COMPANY STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation, New York, as of 
June 30, 1928, shows capital of $2,- 
500,000, surplus of the same amount, 
undivided profits of $1,663,137, de- 
posits of $30,323,947 and total re- 
sources of $47,341,940. The corpora- 
tion is owned by the National City 
Bank of New York. 


IN NEW OFFICES 


EASTMAN, Dillon & Co., brokers and 
investment bankers, have opened their 
new and enlarged offices on the ground 
floor of the State Bank building, Chi- 
cago. The company occupies 8500 
square feet of floor space—more than 


The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Jee Downtown Office 
oe 517 Chestnut St. 
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four times the space formerly oc- 
cupied. The quarters are equipped 
with every modern device for financial 
operations. Direct wires connect the 
ofices with New York, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Albany, Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Scranton, Pottsville, Lancaster, 
Allentown, Reading, Boston, Hartford, 
Trenton and Washington. 


CALIFORNIA BANK MERGER 


A. M. CuarFey, president of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced the merger of the National 
City Bank of Los Angeles with Cali- 
fornia Bank. The office will be con- 
tinued as the National City office of 
California Bank. 

Four new directors were added to 
Calitornia Bank at a recent meeting: 
Byron J. Badham, president Hoffman 
Hardware Co.; C. R. Luton, capitalist; 
R. F. McClellan, chairman board of 
supervisors Los Angeles County; and 
T. P. Breslin, president Standard Pack- 
ing Company. Christian Specht of the 
California Cornice Works was elected 
a director of the California Trust Com- 
pany. 


TWO BANKS CONSOLIDATE AS 
TRUST COMPANY 


THE Harlem Bank of Commerce and 
the Atlantic State Bank, New York, 
have consolidated as the City Trust 
Company of New York, with F. M. 
Ferrari as president. The new com- 
pany has four branches, two in Man- 
hattan and two in Brooklyn. The 
main office is at 2118 Scond avenue, 
at 109th street. 


CHATHAM PHENIX BRANCH 
IN NEW BUILDING 


THE Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York 
has leased the second floor in a build- 
ing to be erected at 530 Seventh 
avenue on the site now occupied by 
the Pictorial Review building. The 
bank has a branch in the latter build- 
ing at the present time. The new 
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lease begins April 1, 1930, and is for 
twenty-one years. 


MUNICIPAL BANK ENTERS 
WALL STREET 


THE Municipal Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, opened its Man- 
hattan headquarters at 70 Wall street 
on August 15. The building is that 
formerly occupied by the Commercial 
Exchange Bank, which the Municipal 
Bank purchased after the Commercial 
Exchange’s merger with the Bank of 
America. 

The Wall Street office includes a 
trust department and a foreign depart- 
ment. 

The bank has grown rapidly since 
it was organized nine years ago with 
one office and a capital of $200,000. 
It now has capital, surplus and un 
divided profits of more than $10,000, 
000 and fifteen branch units serving 
the important sections of Brooklyn. 


NEWARK BANK MERGER 


THE board of directors of the Guard: 
ian Trust Company of Newark, N. J, 
has approved the plan for the merging 
of that institution with the Broad @ 
Market National Bank and Trust Com: 
pany of the same city. Michael Hol- 
lander, chairman of the board, and 
Clarence G. Appleton, president, of 
the Guardian, have been appointed to 
work out details of the merger with 
a committee from the Board & Market 
National, consisting of John C. Alvey 
and John J. Stamler. 

The consolidated bank will be 
headed by John J. Stamler as presi’ 
dent and Clarence G. Appleton as 
chairman of the board. 


B. K. MARCUS HONORED AT 
HOSPITAL DINNER 


BERNARD K. Marcus, president Bank 


of United States, New York, was 
honored recently with a dinner at the 
Commodore Hotel, when subscriptions 
and pledges totaling $1,000,000 for 



















the new Beth Israel Hospital, now 
nearing completion, were turned over 
to him. The dinner was in apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Marcus’ services as a 
banker and a leader in civic and phil- 
anthropic activities. More than 1800 
were present. 

Mr. Marcus, in acknowledging the 
pledges to the hospital, himself con- 
tributed $50,000 to the enterprise. 

The dinner was arranged by C. Stan- 
ley Mitchell, chairman of the board of 
the Bank of United States. 


PLAZA TRUST TO OPEN 
IN OCTOBER 


THE new Plaza Trust Company, New 
York, will open this month, accord- 
ing to the present plan, at 655 Fifth 
avenue, the northwest corner of 52d 
street, where extensive alterations are 
being made to convert the building 
into modern banking quarters. The 
bank has leased the entire eight-story 
building and plans to occupy the base- 
ment, first floor, mezzanine, and pos- 
sibly other floors. 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


DurincG the first eight months of 1928 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, through its 
finance committee, accepted mortgage 
loans totaling $31,079,424, to yield 
5.54 per cent. interest. Of this total, 
$12,077,541 was on 1690 farms, yield- 
ing 5.24 per cent., and $19,001,883 on 
1283 city properties, including 1035 
dwelling houses and 219 apartment 
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buildings. The interest yield on city 
loans is 5.74 per cent. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


THE Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, has announced 
the opening of its new and enlarged 
banking rooms in the Citizens National 
Bank building. The bank, which has 
thirty branch offices throughout the 
city, has a capital, surplus and profits 
exceeding $11,000,000, deposits of 
more than $103,000,000 and resources 
in excess of $119,000,000. 


NATIONAL CITY ANNOUNCES 
NEW OFFICES 


THE National City Bank of New 
York has announced the appointment 
of the following new officers: Carl D. 
Montgomery, assistant vice-president 
in charge of new business of the trust 
department; John T. Creighton, trust 
officer in charge of the personal trust 
division; Charles F. Wheaton, assist- 
ant trust officer in charge of the trust 
department at the 42nd street office; 
Nelson Stuart, Philip A. Miler, Bas- 
com H. Torrance and B. F: Briggs, 
assistant trust officers. 


OKLAHOMA BANKS MERGE 


THE First National Bank and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Tulsa, 


Okla., have planned to consolidate, a - 


union made possible by the McFadden 
Act, which permits .national banks to 
establish trust departments and handle 
real estate. The two banks are owned 
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The South Carolina 


National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville,S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Curolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 800,000.00 
Resources 30,000,000.00 


by the same stockholders and are lo- 
cated in the same building, so that no 
moving of equipment will be required 
to effect the consolidation. The com- 
bined capital and surplus of the in- 
stitutions is $3,250,000. 


CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS 
SET NEW HIGH MARK 


A NEw high mark amounting to $32,- 


136,624 in net earnings was made by 
the Cities Service Company for the 
year ended July 31, 1928. This was 
/ an increase of $3,140,791 over the 
twelve months previous. 

Net earnings for the month of July 
also set a new high mark for any July 
earnings, amounting to $2,681,779. 

The company’s net earnings for the 
twelve months ended July 31, 1928, 
were equal to more than ten times the 
interest and discount on its debentures. 
Net to stock and reserves amounted 
to $29,191,918, which was 4.29 times 
preferred dividends and an_ increase 
of $2,773,581 in comparison with the 
same period a year ago when net to 
stock and reserves was $26,418,337 or 
3.95 times preferred dividends. Net 
to common stock and reserves amounted 
to $22,399,558 which was 25.16 per 
cent. on the average amount of com- 
mon stock outstanding or $5.03 per 
$20 par value share. This represents 
an increase of $2,636,365 over the same 
period a year ago, when net to com- 


mon stock and 
763,193. 
Coincident with the publication of 
its earnings statement Cities Service 
Company announced regular monthly 
dividends of one-half of 1 per cent. in 
cash and one-half of 1 per cent on the 
common stock, 50 cents on the pre- 
ferred and preference “BB”. stocks, 
and 5 cents on the preference “B” 
stock, all payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 15. 


reserves was $19, 


B. K. PATTERSON APPOINTED 
NATIONAL BANK EXAMINER 


THE Comptroller of the Currency has 
appointed B. K. Patterson of Minne- 
apolis as chief national bank examiner 
of the Seventh Federal Reserve Dis 
trict, to take the place of Howard M. 
Sims, who has accepted the position of 
clearing house examiner of Chicago. 

Mr. Patterson is a native of Idaho 
and received his commission as na: 
tional bank examiner in 1918, prior to 
which he was for a number of years 
engaged in the banking business in 
Pocatello, Idaho, and other places. 

To fill the vacancy created by the 
transfer of Mr. Patterson to Chicago, 
the Comptroller has appointed Irwin 
D. Wright to be chief national bank 
examiner of the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Wright is a native of Oregon 
and was appointed a national bank ex’ 
aminer in 1920, since which time he 
has been engaged in the examination 
of large banks in both the seventh 
and ninth districts. 


,CHEMICAL BANK IN NEW HOME 


THE Chemical National Bank of New 
York on October 1 moved its banking 
quarters for the second time in its 104 
years’ existence. It is now located in 
the new wing of the Benenson building, 
at 165 Broadway, instead of at Broad: 
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City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $5,000,000 Undivided Profits $548,000 
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WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
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way and Chambers street, where it has deposits have grown from $250,000 
been since 1850. to $70,000,000. 

The new bank home is modern in Charles S. Calwell has been presi- 
every respect. The quarters contain dent of the bank during the last eight- 
56,000 feet of floor space, with a main 
banking floor 17,000 feet in size. The 
lobby and platform space are finished 
in natural colored tackwood with trim- 
ming of Botticino marble. 

The Chemical bank was established 
in 1824 at 216 Broadway and at that 
time was considered so far up town 
that doubt was expressed as regards its 
future. 

In its entire history it has had only 
nine presidents. Its present head, Percy 
H. Johnston, has served as the bank’s 
head since January, 1920. 

The bank’s capital is $6,000,000; 

surplus and undivided profits more than 
$20,000,000; and total resources $225,- 
000,000. The Chemical National Com- 
pany, Inc., has capital and surplus of 
$4,000,000, making the capital funds of 
the two institutions more than $30,000,- 
000. 
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CORN EXCHANGE, PHILADEL- 


Cuar_Les S. CALWELL 
PHIA, SEVENTY YEARS OLD President the Corn Exchange National 


; Bank of Philadelphia, which has re- 
THE Corn Exchange National Bank cently celebrated its seventieth anni- 


and Trust Company of Philadelphia varsary. 

has recently celebrated its seventieth 

anniversary. It was organized under oy, years, during which the insti- 
state laws, but became a national bank  tytion’s deposits have increased from 
in 1864. The words “and trust com- $20,697,000 to the present figure. The 
pany were added to its title in June bank has had five other presidents. 

of this year. ‘ The Corn Exchange has recently 
The bank started business with a voted to take over the Oxford Bank 
capital of $131,695 and now has cap- and Trust Co. which will give it 
ital and surplus of $10,500,000. Its seven offices. B. E. Effing, president 
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J WILLIAMS BEAL SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS OF MODERN BANKS OF DISTINCTION 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


of the Oxford, will become a _vice- 
president of the consolidated bank, in 
charge of the offices now occupied by 
Oxford Bank. The merger will give 
the Corn Exchange total resources of 
about $95,000,000. 


DUNBAR NATIONAL OPENED 
FOR BUSINESS 


THE Dunbar National Bank of New 
York, located in the heart of Harlem 
and operated chiefly for the benefit of 
the negro residents of that district, 
was opened for business September 17, 
with a paid-in capital of $500,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits of $540,- 
000. It was organized by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and his business as- 
sociates and is located in the Dunbar 
apartments, erected by Mr. 
feller at Eighth avenue and 
street. 

Joseph D. Higgins, who recently re- 
signed as a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Exchange-Irving Trust Company 
of New. York, is president of the new 
institution. Arthur H. Thien, also 
formerly of the American Exchange- 
Irving, is vice-president; and George 
C. Loomis, formerly assistant auditor 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
is cashier. The rest of the personnel, 
as far as possible, are negroes. 

The establishment of the bank grew 
out of a suggestion to Mr. Rockefeller 
by a group of prominent Harlem peo- 
ple that banking facilities especially 
provided for that purpose are required 
to serve adequately the banking needs 
of Harlem. The directors are: J. 
Howard Ardrey, vice-president Na: 
tional Bank of Commerce; Edward L. 
Ballard, chairman of the board Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance Corporation; 
R. C. Bruce, resident manager Dunbar 
apartments; [Everett Colby, lawyer, 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
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mers; William R. Conklin, lawyer, 
Van Doren, Conklin & McNevin: 
Henry E. Cooper, vice-president, Equi- 
table Trust Company; Bertram Cutler, 
trustee Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Frank A. Dillingham, president 
South Porto Rico Sugar Company; 
Charles O. Heydt, president Empire 
Mortgage Company; Joseph D. Hig: 
gins, president; Robert C. Hill, chair- 
man of the board Consolidation Coal 
Company; Charles C. Huitt, president 
Ampere National Bank, Orange, N. J.; 
William Travers Jerome, Jr., James B. 
Colgate & Company; George Leask, 
retired banker; and John D. Rocke: 
feller, 3rd. 

These directors and John D. Rocke: 


feller, Jr., own a majority ot the stock. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
INCORPORATES 


THE American Founders Trust, organ 
ized as a Massachusetts trust, has an- 
nounced that it will incorporate in 
Maryland. Five of the trustees have 
been appointed to act as managers. No 
change in the management or rights of 
stockholders is contemplated. The pre’ 
ferred shareholders will receive shares in 
the corporation of the same class and 
series as those now held in the trust, 
and owners of common shares in the 
trust will receive two shares of common 
stock in the corporation for each share 
in the trust. 

While the Massachusetts trust is 
fairly well understood in New England 
and New York, the corporate form is 
preferred in western states. Incorpora- 
tion will enable wider national distribu 
tion. That and greater market stability 
which wide distribution gives are the 
principal objectives. 

Trustees further believe use of the 
word “trust,” while fully justified by 
the nature of the organization, does not 
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convey the character of the enterprise 
to the public as well as the word “cor- 
poration.” 

American Founders Trust is the core 
of the largest American group of gen- 
eral management investment trusts. 
While it has general investments of its 
own, it partakes more of the nature of 
a holding company and statistical organ- 
ization than of an investment trust 
proper. 

Capitalization of American Founders 
Trust consists of $5,230,100 7 per cent. 
series A and B and $9,513,450 6 per 
cent. series D cumulative first preferred, 
par $50; $203,325 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive second preferred, par $25; 754,850 
common shares of no par value and 
script equivalent to 2027 shares. While 
it has power to issue bonds, the trust 
has not exercised it. ‘The corporation 
will have power to issue bonds or deben- 
tures to the amount of its assets. 

Exchange of two common shares of 
the corporation for one common trust 
share will split the shares two for one 
and make outstanding common 1,509,- 
700 shares apart from scrip outstanding. 
The scrip arises from policy of paying 
dividends partly in cash and partly in 
stock. The common shares are receiv- 
ing $1 cash and 4-140 of a common 
share in common stock yearly. With 
conversion to a Maryland corporation 
those dividends will become 50 cents 
cash and 4-140 in common stock yearly 
or, in quarterly payments, 12! cents 
and 1-140 of a share. 

Explanation ‘of this stock dividend 
policy seems to lie in the fact that 
something like 50 per cent. of the trust's 
investments are in the affiliated compa- 








nies, an investment which the trustees 
do not wish to disturb, but part of 
which might have to be liquidated from 
time to time if all the dividend on the 
common were in cash. 


BURROUGHS ANNOUNCES ALL- 
PURPOSE MACHINE 


MANUFACTURE of an all-purpose book- 
keeping machine for banks whose vol- 
ume of accounting work is not large 


New all-purpose bookkeeping ma- 

chine for banks manufactured by the 

Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany. 


enough to justify a special machine for 
each kind of work has been announced 


by the Burroughs Adding Machine. 


Company. 

The new machine is designed to make 
all postings or entries to commercial 
accounts, and general and_ liability 
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HOTEL SOMERSET 
400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Attractive and convenient for tourists 


Rooms over ook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River 
Room with bath $3 to $10 per day 
European Plan Adjacent Garages 
Management of William P. Lyle 


Summer Hotels; The Farragut and 
Stoneleigh Manor, Rye Beach, N.H. 


ledger accounts. It is also equipped to 
write transit letters and may be used 
as a straight adding or subtracting ma- 
chine for general work. It does not 
require a specially trained operator since 
it is largely automatic in operation and 
is equipped with a full standard key- 
board which contains all control keys. 


PHILADELPHIA MERGER 


FoRMATION of the Bank of Philadelphia 
& Trust Co. by the consolidation of the 
National Bank of Philadelphia, Oak 
Lane Trust Co., Queen Lane National 
Bank and Broad Street National Bank, 
all of Philadelphia, has been announced. 
All four banks are located in the north- 
ern part of the city. 

Dr. Charles Beury, president of 
Temple University and of the National 
Bank of Philadelphia, will be chairman 
of the board. The new bank will have 
a capital of $2,000,000, deposits of more 
than $17,000,000 and total resources of 
more than $23,000,000. 


FINANCE COMPANIES MERGE 


THE consolidation of the New Amster- 
dam Credit Corporation with the Credit 
Alliance Corporation, of New York, 
has been announced by Clarence Y. 
Palitz, chairman of the latter. 

The combined capital of the corpora- 
tion after giving effect to the merger 


will be more than $10,000,000 and total 
resources will be in excess of $30,000, 
000. The company specializes exclu- 
sively in financing the sales of produc- 
tive and labor-saving machinery and 
equipment. 

The New Amsterdam Credit Corpo- 
ration has developed a national business 
and has extended its activities to prac 
tically every state in the Union in com- 
petition with the Credit Alliance Cor- 
poration. The financing involved is of 
a highly technical and specialized nature 
requiring special statistical and indus- 
trial knowledge and data. 

No change is to be made among the 
principal officers of the New Amster- 
dam Credit Corporation, who will re- 
tain similar positions in the merged con- 
cern. Edward S. Maddock, president 
of the New Amsterdam Company, has 
been elected a director and chairman of 
the executive committee of the credit 
Alliance Corporation. 


PLYMOUTH NATIONAL BANK 
125 YEARS OLD 


THE Plymouth National Bank, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., has issued a book in 
commemoration of the 125th anniver- 
sary of its founding. The cover of the 
book is a reproduction of the first rec: 
ord book of the bank and the fly leaves 
are reproduced from pages taken from 
the original account books of the bank. 
The volume is made up of sketches 
showing the various modes of living 
during the 125 years of the bank's ex: 
istence. 

The bank’s capital is $160,000, sur- 
plus $100,000, undivided profits $165, 
440 and total resources $2,689,837. 


SAVINGS CALCULATOR SIMPLI- 
FIES FIGURING INTEREST 


For the expedient and economical fig’ 
uring of interest on savings accounts 
a new calculator has been announced 
—an improved form of the Meilicke 
savings calculator. This calculator con- 
sists of a rack or base of cast iron con: 
taining a series of cloth-hinged and 
tabulated cards,,on each of which are 
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vertical columns of numbers, or an- 
swers. These are so arranged that only 
a small amount of practice will enable 
any operator to find ,the interest on 


Meilicke savings calculator, which 
simplifies the computing of interest 
on bank savings accounts. 


any savings account at once without 
the necessity of doing any arithmetic 
whatsoever. 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST OF 
BRITISH TYPE 


THE InterContinent Capital Corpo- 
ration has been organized under the 
laws of ,the State of Delaware to carry 


on a business of the British investment’ 


trust type. The purpose of the cor- 
poration is “to afford its stockholders 
safety of principal and a reasonable re- 
turn through the investment and _ re- 
investment of its resources in a widely 
diversified list of securities, both for- 
eign and domestic.” . 

A statement issued by the company 
says: 

“Management of the company’s in- 
vestment will be in the ,hands of a 
board of directors of varied business 
experience, direct control of the port- 
folio being vested in an executive com- 
mittee responsible to the board. The 
directors are Edward S. Little, presi- 
dent of the company; T. H. Powers 
Farr, president First National Bank, 
West Orange, N. J.; R. A. .Pratt, 
president Electric Public Utilities Co. 


Chicago; Wheeler Sammons,  vice- 
president and general manager A. W. 
Shaw Co., publishers, Chicago; .C. B. 
Stanley, president Stanley & Bissell, 
Inc, and E. R. Early, of O'Brien, 
Boardman, Fox, Memhard & Early, 
attorneys.” : 

The by-laws of the company estab- 
lished the following policy governing 
the investment of its funds when its 
total resources aggregate .$1,000,000 or 
more: (1) not more than 25 per cent. 
of the total resources may be invested 
in stocks, securities or obligations 
originating in ,any one country other 
than the United States; (2) not more 
than 30 per cent. may be invested in 
the stocks, securities or obligations of 
corporations, joint , stock associations 
or other entities whose principal 
operations fall primarily within any 
single industry or business; (3) not 
more than 10 per cent. may be .in- 
vested in the stocks, securities or ob- 
ligations of any one issuer; and (4) 
the company may ,not acquire or hold 
a majority of the voting stock of anv 
corporation. 

The authorized capitalization of the 
company consists of 250,000 .shares, 
each of culmulative first preferred 
stock and Class A and Class B com- 
mon stock, all without par value. 


UNION .TRUST, CHICAGO, TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


AN increase in capital of $1,000,000 
was voted by stockholders of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago at 
a special meeting .held September 15. 
The bank’s capital will be increased 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. . 
Ten thousand shares of new capital 
stock are to be .offered to stockholders 
in the ratio of one share of new stock 
for every three now held, at a price of 
$400 a.share. The proceeds from this 
issue of stock will be $4,000,000, of 
which $1,000,000 will be added to 
capital stock; $1,000,000 used to cover 
the cost of additions,and improvements 
to the Union Trust building; and 
$2,000,000 added to surplus. 
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The low attic above the seventeenth 
floor of the .building is to be trans- 
formed into a full story, which may 
either be rented or used by the bank. 
The remainder of the $1,000,000 will 
be .used to pay for the remodeled and 


F. H. Rawson 


Chairman of the board the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, which has 
voted a $1,000,000 increase in capital. 


enlarged savings department and_ the 
installation of vaults, which were com- 
pleted a year ago. 

In a letter to the .stockholders, Fred- 
erick H. Rawson, chairman of the 
board, gave the following figures of 
the bank’s growth: The bank’s de- 
posits on .January 1, 1925, were $64,- 
660 
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My representative visits the above cities once every month 


751,711 and on August 15, 1928, were 
$89,180,998. There has been a cor 
responding increase in earnings which 
is reflected not only in ,the regular 
quarterly and extra cash dividends but 
also in the increase of surplus out of 
earnings from $3,000,000 on January 
2, 1925, to $4,000,000 at the present 
time. During the same period the un- 
divided earnings have been increased 
from $731,253 to $1,431,879. The 
reserve established for depreciation and 
losses in securities has been increased 
from $251,977 to $758,553. 

For the year 1924, net earnings 
amounted to 38.30 per cent. on the 
capital stock; for 1927, they were 
43.76 per cent. of the capital stock. 
The net earnings for the first seven 
months of 1928 indicate that profits 
for the year will be at least 25 per 
cent. larger than the amount earned 
in 1927, providing the present interest 
rates continue. 

The market price of .the bank’s stock 
is $880. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS MEET 
IN LOUISVILLE 


SPEAKERS at the annual convention of 
the Kentucky Bankers Association, held 
in Louisville, September 12-13, in 
cluded M. A. Kendall, vice-president 
the Farmers Deposit National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, who spoke on “Why Is a 
Millionaire?”;’ Ralph L. Watters, au- 
ditor Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville, whose subject was “What 
the American Institute of Banking 
Can Do for You”; Frank Simmonds, 
deputy manager American Bankers 
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Association; and Haynes McFadden, 
secretary Georgia Bankers Association, 
who spoke on “Transforming of Bank- 
ing.” 


Entertainment included a _ theater 


party and dance, annual dinner for 
past presidents, and a golf tournament. 


GUARANTY COMPANY OPENS 
OFFICE IN CANADA 


THe Guaranty Company of New 
York has announced the formation of 
the Guaranty Company of New York, 
Limited, and the opening on Septem- 
ber 10 of an office in Montreal. The 
office, which is the company’s first in 
Canada, is located at 1413 Royal Bank 
of Canada building. Sumner B. Emer- 
son is manager. 


PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR NEW 
$40,000,000 BANK 


PLans for the organization of a new 
$40,000,000 bank for New York, now 
in the process of formation, have been 
announced by Eugene L. Norton, one 
of the principal organizers and vice- 
chairman of the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany. Neither a name nor a location 
for the bank has been selected, but it 
will be a Wall Street institution. 

The proposed ,capital and surplus of 
the bank itself will be $40,000,000, ac 
cording to Mr. Norton, and as each 
certificate of the bank stock will carry 
an additional certificate’ of stock in a 
securities company. with $15,000,000 
capital and surplus, the combined funds 
of the two companies will be $55,000,- 
000. 

“Stock in the new institution will be 
held chiefly by men engaged in the 
largest industrial, professional and finan- 
cial enterprises,” said Mr. Norton. 
“Every stockholder invited to partici- 
pate, including the organizers, will be 
on exactly the same basis. That is, a 
subscription to stock will carry with 
it the obligation, within a reasonable 
period, of initiating deposits in a ratio 
of $4 of deposits to each $1 of capital 
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stock subscribed to the bank and in- 
vestment company. 

“Figured on this. basis the bank will 
start business with the assurance of 
$200,000,000 in deposits, representing 
the interest of firms of the highest 
credit standing, and with a broad and 
well varied list of member-stockholders 
whose interest would be that of active 
partners. Their stockholdings would 
have an assured earning power from 
the start and the interests of depositors 
and stockholders would be identical.” 

Frederick Hasler, for many years a 
director of the Bank of America, New 
York, will be president of the bank, 
according to Mr. Norton, who 1s ex- 
pected to become vice-chairman of the 
board of directors. Organizers and 
directors of the new institution have 
not been announced. 


INDIANA BANKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


THE annual convention of the Indiana 
Bankers Association, held at Gary, 
September 19-21, was addressed by a 
number of interesting speakers. These 
included Dr. Harold I. Stonier, direc- 
tor of educational research for the 
American Institute of Banking, New 
York; Roy A. Young, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, of Washing- 
ton; Dan V. Stephens of Fremont, - 
Neb., director of the first Nebraska 
Regional Clearing-House; and Thorn- 
ton Cooke, chairman of the taxation 
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committee of the American Bankers 
Association, Kansas City. 

A trip through one of the steel mills, 
a golf tournament, and a_ banquet 
were included in the entertainment 
features. 


MONTANA AND WYOMING 
HAVE JOINT MEETING 


YELLOWSTONE PARK was chosen by 
the Wyoming and Montana bankers 
associations for a joint convention, 
held September 3 and 4, at Old Faith- 
ful Inn. In addition to addresses by 
E. H. Westbrook of the Midland Na- 
tional Bank of Billings, president of 
the Montana association, and R. A. 
Cather, of the Wyoming Trust Com- 
pany of Cascade, president Wyoming 
association, there were speeches by 
Dan Otis, agricultural director of the 
American Bankers Association; Dan 
V. Stephens, president Fremont State 
Bank, Fremont, Neb.; and Francis H. 


Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

R. O. Kaufman, vice-president and 
cashier of the Union Bank ©& Trust 
Company, Helena, was chosen presi- 
dent of the Montana Bankers Associa- 
tion for the coming year, and N. A. 
Telyea, vice-president National Bank 
of Livingston, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


UNIVERSAL CREDIT TO OPEN 
NEW YORK BRANCH 


THE Universal Credit Company, 
formed last spring to provide a uni: 
form time-payment plan for purchasers 
of Ford cars and trucks and Lincoln 


ERNEST KANZLER 
President Universal Credit Corporation. 


cars, has announced the opening of a 
New York branch at 1776 Broadway. 
This is the third branch, the two others 
being at Detroit and Kansas City. The 


company plans to open offices as 
rapidly as possible from coast to coast, 
with the next ones planned for At 
lanta, Boston, Philadelphia and Chi 
cago. 

The company has started with an 
initial capital of $10,000,000, which it 
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Unusual birthday cake, several feet 
high and electrically lighted, which 
was a feature of the fifteenth anni- 
versary celebration of the Capital 
State Savings Bank, Chicago. 








is said will be increased as operations 
are extended. 


ATLANTIC BANK, BOSTON, 
BUYS COMMERCIAL 
SECURITY 


THE Atlantic National Bank of Bos- 
ton, which is celebrating its hundredth 
anniversary this year, has completed 
arrangements for consolidating the 
Commercial National Bank, of Bos: 
ton. Deposits of the combined insti- 
tutions will be $115,390,000. 

Purchase price will be $225 a share 
for the 5000 shares of the Commercial 
Security, this purchase price to take 
the form of seven-tenths of a share of 
Atlantic stock for each share of Com- 
mercial Security. In addition, Com- 
mercial Security directors will declare 
a special cash dividend of 8 per cent. 

Capital of the Atlantic Bank is 
$6,000,000 and, after consolidation, 
will stand at $6,350,000. 


Members of Hal Roach’s “Our Gang” of motion picture fame visited the jumior 

department of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, while in that city for a 

Personal appearance. The bank maintains a department with windows of just the 
right height for such customers as members of the “Gang.” 
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HEAD OF STATE BANKERS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT NEW YORK CITY BANK 


ICHAEL H. Cahill, president 
M of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association and president 
of the Utica National Bank and Trust 
Company, Utica, N. Y., has _ been 
elected president of the new Plaza 
Trust Company of New York City, 
which will open soon at Fifth avenue 
and 52nd street. The new bank will 
have a capital and surplus of $3,- 
000,000. 
Mr. Cahill will resign from his posi- 
tion at the Utica bank to head the 


Plaza Trust, according to announce- 
ment. 

Formerly a national bank examiner, 
vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and then vice-president 
and later president of the New York 


State Bankers Association, Mr. Cahill 
is widely known in banking circles 
throughout the country. He came into 
prominence as counsel to the Banking 
and Currency Committee during the 
money trust investigation some years 
ago, and as chairman of the legislative 
committee of New York State Bankers 
Association was largely instrumental in 
securing the adoption of the Robinson 
New York State Tax Bill. 

Mr. Cahill, who is forty-two years 
old, came from the farm via the news- 
paper reportorial route and the law to 
head a New York City bank. While 
working on the family farm at Thurs- 
ton, Steuben County, N. Y., he at- 
tended the Corning Free Academy and, 
following a private college preparatory 
course, engaged in newspaper work as 
a reporter on newspapers in New York 
State and Washington, D. C., later 
entering Georgetown University to 
study law. 


After spending two years in the 
ofice of the then Comptroller. of the 
Currency, Lawrence O. Murray, and 
three years as national bank examiner, 
Mr. Cahill opened law offices at Corn- 
ing, N. Y. During the war he served 


MIcHAEL H. CAHILL 
President New York State Bankers 
Association, who has been elected 
president of the Plaza Trust Com- 

pany, New York City. 


as first lieutenant in the United States 
Army, and after the war abandoned 
the law to enter the Irving National 
Bank in New York City. He became 
successively assistant cashier, trust of 
ficer and assistant vice-president, and 
in 1925 went to Utica as president of 
the Utica National Bank and Trust 
Company. 





CHASE NATIONAL BANK OCCUPIES NEW 
THIRTY-EIGHT STORY HOME 


carried the announcement that 

the Chase National Bank of 
New York and its investment sub- 
sidiary, the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion, had moved into their new thirty- 
eight-story building on Pine street, at 
the corner of Nassau, New York. 

To customers of the bank, the an- 
nouncement may have meant only that 
they must needs go to a different build- 
ing to transact their banking business; 
but to members of the banking frater- 
nity it had a far greater significance. 

The banker thought of the rapid 
growth of this institution—now the 
second largest in the country—which 
has outgrown five banking offices in its 
slightly more than fifty years of ex- 
istence; of the tremendous amount of 
work expended in moving into the 
building without interrupting for a 
day the routine of the bank; of the 
addition to the skyline of the financial 
district of this new building. 

The Chase National Bank building, 
as it is called, is, indeed, an addition 
to New York’s downtown skyline, as 
it towers 494 feet above the ground, 
overlooking the Sub-Treasury building 
and commanding a view of a large part 
of the city. It contains both commod: 
ous banking quarters and a large area 
of office space rented to outside tenants. 
Architects for the building were Gra- 
ham, Anderson, Probst & White, Chi- 
cago. 

The building is distinguished by its 
boldness of conception and the artistic 
use of long sweeping lines, which give 
to the exterior an impression of great 
strength and solidity. Up to the fifth 
floor it is of Indiana limestone, and 
above of specially made white mottled 
brick. Its general shape, determined 
by the shape of the property and the 
setback ordinances of the city, is sug- 
gestive of the stepped pyramids of 
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Egypt, and the architectural detail has 
been worked out in the same spirit. 
Thirty-five sculptured stone sphinxes 
stand guard at the four corners of the 
various setbacks and the tower. 

The great rectangular portal which 
marks the main entrance to the bank, 
on Pine street, is framed by an archi- 
trave of carved pink Tennessee marble, 
which forms, by replicas of coins in 
bas relief, an historical picture of the 
coinage of the world. A carving of 
the American Peace Dollar occupies 
the keystone position. 

The interior of the building contains 
every modern banking device, among 
which are a number of unusual fea- 
tures. 

The bank's vault, with the exception 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, is the largest in the country. It 
is three stories in height, ninety feet 
long, and is guarded by massive steel 
doors, two of which weigh forty-five 
tons each. Inside the vault is an ele- 
vator connecting two floors. All the 
latest devices for safety and protection 
have been incorporated in its construc- 
tion. 

Suspended five stories above the 
street level is another vault for the use 
of the trust department. Here are 
kept the securities held in trust, so 
that they may be separated from all 
other securities owned or handled by 
the bank. This vault is held in place 
by a_ reinforced steel sub-structure 
which carries down into rock founda- 
tion. 

The vaults were manufactured and 
installed by the York Safe and Lock 
Company, York, Pa. E. A. Strauss & 
Son, Chicago, were the vault engineers. 


MAIN BANKING ROOM 


The main banking room and officers’ 
platform are located five feet above the 
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The first five stories of the new Chase National Bank Building, New York, 
are of Indiana limestone, with specially made white mottled brick above. 
The architrave is of carved pink Tennessee marble. 
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street level and occupy a space 126 
fect in length, 66 feet wide and 28 
feet in height. Below this banking 
room are the paying and receiving 
tellers, customers securities, brokerage 
loan, and other departments, all easily 
accessible to the public. 

The old-style tellers’ cages have been 
abolished in favor of walnut roll-topped 
cageless counters. 

The bank will occupy a total of 
seventeen floors in the new building 
and two other floors will be used by 
the Chase Securities Corporation. 

The executive offices are located on 
the fourth floor, where is also the 
directors’ room, a large semi-circular 
rom in which has been installed a 
table specially constructed so that each 
director, when seated, will face the 
chairman. 

Thirty-five stories above the street 
two floors have been reserved for of- 
ficers’ quarters. Here is an attractively 


decorated lounge with wood paneling, 
teakwood floors, a limestone fireplace, 
and casement windows on all sides pro- 


viding a view of the city and sur- 
rounding territory. Dining rooms for 
the officers and several private dining 
rooms are also located in the tower. 

Near the top of the building is an 
incinerator for destroying cancelled 
checks, etc., an innovation in bank 
equipment. Méillions of dollars in ma- 
tured paper will be destroyed annually 
in this incinerator. 

The telephone system which serves 
the building is one of the largest ever 
installed outside of the plants operated 
by telephone companies. Positions for 
twenty-two operators are provided at 
as many panels to operate the switch- 
board, which, with its 150 trunk lines 
and 800 extensions, is capable of han- 
dling 27,400 calls in an eight-hour day. 

An elaborate ventilating system 
launders the air through an air filter, 
while a battery of exhaust fans is ca- 
pable of removing 196,400 cubic feet 
of air per minute. 

Twenty-one elevators provide fast 
service for occupants of the new build- 
ing. In place of a messenger service 
for the bank, the various departments 


are connected by three electric push- 
button dumbwaiters running from be- 
low the street floor to the fifteenth 
floor. It is estimated that they will do 
the work of thirty messenger boys. 


HISTORIC SITE 


The new bank building stands on 
historic ground. According to early 
records, in 1697, when Nassau street 
was known as Pye Womans street, the 
plot of land now occupied by the Chase 
building was purchased by the French 
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ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the board of directors. 


Huguenot church. The site was then 
considered “far out of town” and it 
was seven years later before the con- 
gregation erected a building there. In 
1704 Lord Cornbury, then governor of 
Manhattan Island, laid the cornerstone 
of the church, naming it “Le Temple 
du Saint Esprit,” although it was com- 
monly known as “L’Englise Francoise 
du Saint Esprit.” Many years later 
the growth of the city forced the con- 
gregation to seek a home further up 
town. 

Near the present site of the build- 
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ing, on Pine street, Captain Kidd 
owned a house and seventy-five feet of 
ground, while an adjoining plot on 
Nassau street marked the home of 
Aaron Burr. 

In 1834 the property was sold by 
the church for $50,000, while at the 
present time the site, exclusive of the 
building, has an assessed valuation of 
more than $5,000,000. The plot has a 
frontage of 160 feet on Cedar street, 
150 on Nassau and 94 feet on Pine 
street. 

The Chase National Bank building 
replaces one formerly occupied by the 


JoHN McHuGHu 


Chairman of the executive committee 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York. 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
which was merged with the Chase in 


1926. It is the sixth home of the bank 
and the first to be owned directly by 
the institution. 

The first business of the bank was 
carried on at 117 Broadway, where it 
opened in September, 1877, and later 
at 104 Broadway, where it removed in 
January, 1878. The third home oc- 
cupied by the bank was at 15 Nassau 
street, in May, 1887. The _ business 
grew so rapidly that it was necessary 


to rent additional space on Pine street 
before the next move in December, 
1895, to the Clearing House building 
at 83 Cedar street. Twenty years 
later these quarters were outgrown and 
since 1915 the bank has been located 
at 57 Broadway. 


CASH AND SECURITIES MOVED WITHOUT 
MISHAP 


The huge task of moving more than 
$3,000,000 in cash and _ securities 
through the streets of lower New York 
from the old building to the new was 
completed without mishap. 

For three weeks this fortune in gold, 
currency, and stock and bond certifi 
cates was carted through the streets, 
so quietly and unobtrusively that the 
millions of people in the financial dis 
trict were unaware of the movement. 

Elaborate precautions were taken in 
carrying out the moving operation, the 
largest ever undertaken by a private 
bank. The streets were policed and the 
armored trucks were heavily guarded 
in their passage of the five blocks from 


the old building to the new. Eighteen 


bullet-proof vault cars completed the 
transfer. Each was maneuvered with 
military precision from a central con- 
trol so as to protect itself and the 
others. Altogether eighty truck-loads 
of cash and securities were transported 
through the streets. 

Each truck was manned by five 
guards and a driver, armed with ma- 
chine guns and tear-gas bombs. Special 
policemen from the two lower New 
York precints were stationed at strate 
gic points along the route. 

Only one truck-load of securities at 
a time made the trip, the armored ma’ 
chines serving as a convey. 

Though the transfer of securities 
represented the most hazardous prob 
lem of the bank’s removal to its new 
home, the physical task of moving the 
hundred departments of the institution 
to the new building without any in 
terruption to business was an achieve’ 
ment of equal importance. This op 
eration went on for a month before it 
was finally completed. During this 
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time the activities of more than 3000 
employes were smoothly and efficiently 
carried on in the course of the moving 
process, and tons of records and files 
were moved without disturbing the 
routine service of the bank to its cus- 
tomers. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
Chase bank since 1918, has been in a 
large measure responsible for the 
growth that has made this new build- 
ing essential. He has been connected 
with the bank since 1904, and al- 
though active in other enterprises dur- 
ing that time, he has always given his 
first allegiance to the Chase. 

Until Mr. Wiggin joined the bank, 
it was largely a bankers’ bank. While 
continuing to increase its country-wide 
service to banks, Mr. Wiggin also saw 
the opportunity for developing manu- 
facturing, industrial and business en- 
terprises and set about building up de- 
posits of this sort. During the first 
decade of his presidency (he became 
president in January, 1911) deposits 
from this field were increased from 
$26,000,000 to more than $300,000,000. 

In addition to his untiring activity 
in the Chase Bank, Mr. Wiggin has 
found time for many other enterprises. 
Until the Clayton Act changed the 
law about directorates, he was a direc- 
tor and member of the: executive com- 
mittee of the Bankers Trust Company 
and the Guaranty Trust Company, 
and a member of the board of the 
Astor Trust Company, the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, National Bank of Com- 
merce and Union Exchange National 
Bank, all of New York. 

He was chairman of the clearing- 
house committee when the war broke 
out in 1914 and held the position, 
against custom, the following year. 
During the readjustment period, in 
1918-19, he was again elected chairman 
of the clearing-house and in 1920-21 
he was president of the clearing-house 
essociation. 

Mr. Wiggin rendered notable service 
to the ‘nancial world during the war 


in many ways—as leader in raising a 
$100,000,000 fund to protect New 
York’s debt maturing in London in 
1914; as chairman of the gold fund 
committee; as a member of the nation- 
wide cotton loan fund; as a member 
of the Liberty Loan committee and the 
sub-committee on money rates; and as 
fuel administrator for New York State. 


JOHN MCHUGH 


John McHugh, chairman of, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Chase, joined 


the bank at the time of its merger with 
the Mechanics & Metals, of which he 


Rosert L. CLarKsoNn 
President of the bank. 


was president. At the time of the con- 


solidation he became president of the 


bank and this year was made chairman 
of the executive committee. Mr. Mc- 
Hugh began his banking career in the 
First National Bank of Carroll, Iowa, 
and later became associated with the 
State Bank of O'Neill, O'Neill, Neb., 
and the Iowa State National Bank at ~ 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Soon after he came to New York, 
Mr. McHugh organized the Discount 

(Continued on page 676) 
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Fifth avenue at 47th street, New York City, 
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The Empire Trust Building, 





Public space in main banking room and officers’ platform. 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE OF THE 


EMPIRE TRUST 


FEW months ago, after a year in 

Anza quarters, the Fifth 

avenue office of the Empire 

Trust Company moved into its new 

home at 580 Fifth avenue, corner of 

47th street, in the imposing new Empire 
Trust Building. 

The exterior of the structure is of 
Indiana limestone and white brick and 
shows a dignified use of the Tudor 
style adapted to the modern architec- 
tural requirements for a tall building. 

The main banking room is located on 
the second floor, reached by a short 
flight of stairs from the street level. 
This room is 70 feet long and 50 feet 
wide, with a 25-foot ceiling. Large 
windows on the Fifth avenue and 47th 
street sides admit plenty of light. 
Special heating and ventilating equip- 
ment have been provided, as well as 
a private elevator leading to the base- 


OF NEW YORK 


ment, where the safe deposit and thrift 
departments are located. 

Off the main banking room is the 
ladies’ room. 

The officers’ quarters are at the 
Fifth avenue end of the banking room, 
adjacent to the entrance stairway and 
readily accessible to the bank’s cus- 
tomers. 

The safe deposit and thrift depart- 
ments may be reached by a stairway 
leading from the main entrance corri- 
dor of the building, as well as by pri- 
vate elevator from the main banking 
floor. A wrought iron grille guards 
the entrance to the safe deposit vaults. 
Within the safe deposit department 
are coupon booths and two large com: . 
mittee rooms for conferences. The 
vaults are modern in construction and 
protected with the latest electrical de- 
vices. 
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Portion of ladies’ department on main banking floor. 


Reception room—safe deposit department. 
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Another view of main banking room. 


Thrift department. 
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Entrance to safe deposit vault. 


The Empire Trust Company estab- 
lished its Fifth avenue office in 1906, 


near 42nd street, opposite the old 
reservoir which stood where the public 
library is now located. At that time 
the region was largely residential and 
the 42nd street section was little more 
than a deserted region commercially. 

The Windsor Trust Company, then 
at 46th street and Fifth avenue, was 
later merged with the Empire Trust 
Company and the office was moved in 
1913 to 580 Fifth avenue, the site on 
which it is now located. During the 
erection of the new building, the bank 
occupied temporary quarters at 15 
West 47th street. 

The main office of the Empire Trust 
Company is located in the Equitable 
building at 120 Broadway. As the 
Empire State Bank it opened for busi- 
ness October 15, 1901, and first oc- 
cupied quarters at 71 Broadway. Its 
initial capital was $100,000 and its 
surplus an equal amount. Deposits on 
its first day of business totaled $61,903, 
made by thirteen depositors. 


The following year the institution's 
name was changed to the Empire State 
Trust Company and its offices. moved 
into the Tontine building, on the site 
of the old Tontine Coffee House at 
Wall and Water streets. 

In 1904 the bank merged with the 
McVickar Realty Trust Company and 
the name was changed to the Empire 
Trust Company. In the same year 
the bank moved to the newly com 
pleted building at 42 Broadway, where 
it remained until 1915, moving into 
its present quarters. At that time the 
deposits had grown to $40,000,000. 

By a merger with the Hudson Trust 
Company, Broadway at 39th street, in 
1924, the bank extended its influence 
into that region. 

Since 1906 the company has doubled 
its deposits every five years. On De 
cember 31, 1901, deposits were $194, 
051 and total resources $389,999. 
Five years later deposits had grown to 
$5,921,452 and total resources to $7, 
806,155. On the same date in 1911 
deposits were $17,946,688 and re 
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sources $20,644,875. In 1916 deposits 
were almost forty-four millions of 
dollars and resources slightly more 
than forty-seven millions. Five years 
later, in 1921, deposits had risen to 
$48,028,559 and resources to $60,- 
822,674. In 1926 deposits totaled 
$75,748,303 and tutal resources $92,- 
596,022. 

The bank’s capital is $6,000,000 and 
its surplus and undivided profits $8,- 
601,558. 

Leroy W. Baldwin has been presi- 
dent of the company since its incep- 
tion. One other of the original office 
staff of six men is still with the com- 
pany—Myron J. Brown, vice-president 
and secretary. Other officers are: 
Frank V. Baldwin, W. Barton Bald- 
win, Paul H. Hudson, Edward C. 
Wilson, Eugene Miller, vice-presidents; 
Edward A. Lyon, treasurer; Albert C. 
Henderson, Robert M. Baldwin, Henry 
F. Whitney, Richard O. Glaeser, as- 
sistant vice-presidents; Frank K. Bos- 
worth, trust oficer; William A. O'Neill, 
Walter E. Orvis, Glentworth B. Whit- 


ing, assistant trust officers; Henry P. 
Brunjes, Francis R. Halsey, Edward G. 
Varley, John J. Mulligan, Charles A. 
Dean, Philip Scheuerman, Peter J. 
Devlin, Clarence V. Ludlow, Timothy 
M. Godde, Arthur D. Ormsbee, as- 
sistant secretaries; Walter G. Schaerer, 
assistant treasurer; David C. Banks, 
auditor; and Gerald Bryans Wolfe, 
manager London office. 

Coleman du Pont is chairman of the 
board, which includes Leroy W. Bald- 
win, Jules S. Bache, Frank V. Bald- 
win, W. Barton Baldwin, F. Donald- 
son Brown, Matthew C. Brush, James 
B. Clews, Philip de Ronde, Lewis L. 
Dunham, Frank V. du Pont, George 
U. Harris, August Heckscher, Wil- 
liam C. Heppenheimer, Robert E. 
Jennings, Alvanley Johnston, Minor 
C. Keith, Hollyday S. Meeds, Jr., H. 
P. Robbins, Charles M. Schwab, Wil- 
liam G. Skelly, Henry P. Talmadge, 
George T. Webb and F. H. Wickett. 
Mr. Jennings and Mr. Baldwin have 
been members of the board of direc- 
tors since the opening of the bank. 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK OCCUPIES NEW THIRTY- 
EIGHT STORY HOME 


(Continued from page 669) 


Corporation of New York, of which 
he was first president and is now chair- 
man of the board. He was chairman 
of the organization committee of the 
Foreign Trade Finance Corporation, 
designed by the American Bankers As- 
sociation to aid the development of 
foreign commerce at the close of the 
war. 

Mr. McHugh has been president of 
both the Iowa and New York state 
bankers’ associations and was formerly 
chairman of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


ROBERT L. CLARKSON 


Robert L. Clarkson, president of the 
Chase since early this year, is a native 
New Yorker whose entrance to the 
financial field was as a runner for a 
brokerage house at the salary of $4 a 
week. After a few months he became 


a bookkeeper with Herrick, Hicks ¢ 
Colby and later advanced to the bond 
department of Effingham Lawrence 
& Co. 

When the firm of Alexander & 
Burnet was organized, Mr. Clarkson 
joined it and soon was made a partner. 
His business career was interrupted by 
the war, during which he served as an 
ensign in the navy, and on his return 
became associated with the Chase Se 
curities Corporation. He spent a year 
in the credit department of the bank 
and then returned to the Securities 
Corporation where he was made a 
vice-president in 1921. He became a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Chase Securities and vice-chairman 
of the executive committee in August, 
1925, when he was also appointed as 
sistant to the president of the Chase 
National Bank and a member of the 
board of directors. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


BANKERS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa., October 1-4. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Globe, October 27-28. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


ASSOCIATION OF BANK WOMEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 30-October 4. 
President, Jean Arnot Reid, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
CIATION, Atlanta, Ga. 
tary, Preston E. Reed, 
street, Chicago. 

INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Atlantic City, October 14-19. Sec- 


ASSO. 
Executive secre- 


231 South LaSalle 


retary, Clayton G. Schray, 105 South La 
Salle street, Chicago. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Richmond, Va., October 8-10. Head: 
quarters, Hotel Jefferson. Executive secre’ 
tary, R. W. Pitman, 1007 Title Guaranty 
building, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA’ 
TION, Omaha, October 17-18. Head 
quarters, Fontanelle Hotel. Secretary, Wil 
liam B. Hughes, 908 Woodmen building, 
Omaha. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK, Havana, Cuba. Secretary, 
Paul W. Albright, 110 East 42nd street, 
New York City. 





View of the business section of San Juan as seen from the harbor. 


PORTO RICO: OUR CARIBBEAN STATE 


By Harwoop HULL 
Editor Porto Rico Progress 


F thousands who visit Porto 
() Rico, either hurriedly or with 

ample leisure, each finds some 
picture to carry away. To no two 
does the same picture have the same 
appeal. To the undergraduates of 
travel who make this their first trip 
away from their United States home, 
possibly the greatest appeal is in the 
modern development of the island 
against its ancient—for America— 
background, its very marked contrasts. 
The bachelors of travel, the masters 
and those with .their doctorates, all 
see Porto Rico through different eyes. 
Those who have traveled most widely, 
judging from comments the writer 
has heard them make, find in Porto 
Rico the greatest variety of charms. 

One visitor went aboard the ship 
that was to take her home carrying a 
huge bouquet of gardenias that had 
cost fewer cents than it would have 
cost her dollars at home. To that par- 
ticular visitor Porto Rico means a pro- 
fusion of gardenias. 

Others are enthusiastic over this or 
that. If traveled too rapidly, the 
island is apt to become a jumble of 
impressions—road scenes, mountain 
and valley, waving cane fields, orange 
groves, coffee bushes either laden with 


bloom or possibly ripened red_ ber: 
ries; or recollections of the softness of 
green acres of tobacco or the effect of 
vast fields of snow on the hillsides 
when the tobacco is grown under the 
protection of thin white cloth. And 
everywhere, whether in town or coun’ 
try, people. 

Porto Rico provides many pictures. 
There is much of charm and contrast. 


Sunset at San Juan. 
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Porto Rico’s capitol, now under construction. 


It is centuries old, marked with much 
that is modern. It is Spanish and it 
is American. It is foreign and it is 
part of the United States. 

Interest in Porto Rico in the United 
States has increased constantly since it 
passed from Spanish to American 
sovereignty in 1898. President Hard- 
ing once referred to Porto Rico as 
“our Caribbean State.” Yet few knew 
the island who have not visited it. 

For instance the writer has heard 
surorise expressed at the fact that 
with its population of 1,500,000, 
Porto Rico has more people than 
eighteen of the forty-eight states had 
as recorded in the 1920 census— 
grgater population than Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont or Wyoming. 
With an area of approximately 3600 
miles it is but slightly larger than 
Delaware or Rhode Island. While 
80 per cent. of the population is rural 

ere are sixteen towns and cities with 
more than 5000 population each, San 
Juan, the capital and metropolis, being 


the largest with an estimated popula- 
tion of 96,000. Ponce, the next 
largest in size, has a population esti- 
mated at 80,000, while Mayaguez, 
Arecibo, Aguadilla, Fajardo, Guayama, 
Humacao and Caguas are all towns of 
importance. Porto Ricans are Amer- 
ican citizens. 


SITUATION OF ISLAND 


Discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus in 1493 on his second voyage to 


the New World, Porto Rico is the 


smallest of the Greater Antilles. It is 
approximately 100 miles long and 40 
miles from north to south. Situated 
1400 miles south and east of New 
York City—about three days’ sailing— 
it is 1000 miles north and east of the 
Panama Canal. Havana, Cuba, is al- 
most 1000 miles due west of San Juan, 
while eastern ports of the Southern 
States are about the same distance 
away. New Orleans is 1500 miles 
northwest. Liverpool, LeHavre and _ 
Cadiz are more than 3300 miles north 
and east. 

Columbus named the island San 
Juan and what is now the city of 
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Along the entrance channel to San Juan harbor the old city wall is still well preserved 
and the architecture of the buildings which rise above it are as foreign as Spain itself. 
At the extreme right is the governor's palace. 


that name for some years was “Puerto 
Rico,” literally meaning “excellent har- 
bor.” How or why the names of the 
city and island were changed, or 


switched, is a fact lost to history. In 
Spanish the spelling of the name is 
still “Puerto Rico,” although the En- 
glish or American spelling is the more 
This change 


contracted “Porto Rico.” 
in spelling is said to have resulted from 
the refusal of printers in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at Washington, 
to continue the use of the “ue” which 
was pronounced by the returning 


American soldiers as “o.” Puerto 


Tobacco being grown under cover. 


Rico sounded “highfalutin” to them 
and their spelling finally prevailed al- 
though it is said there has never been 
any sanction, other than long usage, 
for the modified spelling and pro 
nunciation. 

The Spanish-American War, thirty 
years ago, ‘marks the beginning of in- 
terest in Porto Rico by people of the 
United States. Astounding as the 
progress of the island has been in that 
period, there are those who believe 
that Porto Rico has scarcely- com: 
menced to vision its future growth. 
Tourists and those who visit the island 
on business frequently see undeveloped 
possibilities. The island is densely 
populated, over-populated. Gradually 
small industries are providing more 
opportunities for work, more payrolls, 
more consumption and therefore creat’ 
ing a bigger market. However, this 
process is slow and Porto Rico is 
chiefly dependent on its agricultural 
crops for its wealth. These crops are 
chiefly sugar, tobacco, coffee and fruit. 

In the last thirty years Porto Rico 
has developed into an important sugar 
growing country, and this year pro 
duced over 700,000 tons of raw sugar, 
its biggest crop. Almost everywhere 
along the coast and extending well 
back into the foothills and valleys of 
the interior, growing sugar cane wil 
be found. The time of year deter’ 
mines the state of development of the 
cane. The harvest in some sections 
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commences in December and _ con- 
tinues into July. Approximately 240,- 
000 acres are planted to sugar cane and 
in its cultivation, harvest and manu- 
facture thousands find employment. 


PORTO RICAN TOBACCO POPULAR 


Porto Rican tobacco has sailed under 
its own colors since the island became 
part of the United States. In Spanish 
days Porto Rican tobacco was shipped 
to Cuba, there to be blended into the 
Havanas that made for themselves the 
reputation of being the world’s best 
cigars. Today several million pounds 
of Porto Rican tobacco go each year 
into some of the most popular brands 
of cigars manufactured in the United 
States. The tobacco has a mildness 
and burning quality that have given 
it increasing popularity. 

In Spanish days coffee was the 
island’s chief export crop, and it is the 
only one of the major crops that has not 
shown signs of great development since 
1898. Two chief causes are respon- 
sible. Many of the island’s finest groves 
were very largely destroyed by a hur- 
ricane in 1899 and the losses were so 
great that many of the properties have 
never fully recovered. The other rea- 
son is that the island coffee is distinctly 
an after-dinner type, popular for 
centuries in Spain and elsewhere in 
Europe, where it has brought a price 
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A row of cocoanut palms. 


much higher than in the American 
market. Consequently very little Porto 
Rican coffee is consumed in the United 
States. Better markets are offered else- 
where. It is estimated there are about 
160,000 acres planted to coffee. 

The growing of citrus fruit—grape- 
fruit and oranges—and pineapples is 
a new industry that has developed 
since the American occupation and 
many thousand cases of fresh and can- 
ned fruit are shipped each year to the 
United States and Europe. 

These industries form the basis of 


ae 


Porto Rico's first modern hotel, the Condado-Vanderbilt, near San Juan. 
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San Juan. 


Porto Rico’s exports and imports of 


more than $200,000,000 a year. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL FACILI- 
TIES AND BANKS 


Naturally, with the development 
and extension of industries, there has 
been a marked growth in transportation 
and commercial facilities for the han- 
dling of the island’s business, to say 
nothing of supplying the needs and 
comforts for a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 

Island roads are excellent, and the 
motor is the chief means of transporta- 
tion, both for business and pleasure. 
Hundreds of trucks carry the island's 
produce to the ports and, returning, 
distribute the vast variety of imported 
goods. Banking and merchandising 
facilities have expanded astonishingly 
to meet growing needs. All of the 
larger towns of the island have one or 
more banks, either locally organized, 
branches of banks in San Juan or 
Ponce, or branches of the larger banks 
organized in the United States or 
Canada. Including branches there are 


a total of forty-six banks in Porto Rico. 
Through them the commercial activi- 
ties of the island are financed. A 
branch of the Federal Land bank of 
Baltimore, established there five years 
ago, has made total loans of more 
than $10,000,000 on agricultural prop- 
erties in the island. The loan limit, 
fixed by Congress, is $15,000. 

To a degree almost everything is 
purchased and consumed or used in 
Porto Rico that would be required by 
an equal number of people anywhere, 
except, of course, in a strictly northern 
climate. In Porto Rico it is always 
summer. 

As the island has grown in im- 
portance as a source of tropical prod- 
ucts for the United States market, 
shipping facilities to and from the 
island have both improved and _ in- 
creased in number so that there is to- 
day established steamship service to all 
the principal ports of the Atlantic and 
Gulf, while there are direct sailings 
from Porto Rico to various European 
countries, the nearby West Indies, and 
Central and South America. Within 


the last year airplane service to the 
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Virgin Islands, Santo Domingo, Haiti 
and Cuba has been established, with a 
more recent establishment of air-mail 
service to the United States. 

Not only is the mail service frequent 
by steamer from New York but there 
are three cable services as well as com- 
mercial radio connecting Porto Rico 
with the rest of the world. Within 
the island every town is served by 
either telephone or telegraph or both. 

As Porto Rico is part of the United 
States the money and postage are the 
same as on the mainland. There are 
no customs duties on American prod- 
ucts entering the island, nor is travel 
back and forth subject to restrictive 
immigration regulations. 

The island is essentially self-govern- 
ing, and the form of government is 
similar to that of the cities and states 
in the rest of the United States. The 
governor is appointed by the President 
of the United States, as are a few 
other officials, while the legislature of 
two houses and the municipal off- 
cials are all elected. Elections are held 
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every four years, at the same time as 
the presidential elections in the United 
States. The island elects a resident 
commissioner who has a seat in Con- 
gress and who may speak but not vote. 


Porto Rico pays no revenue to the 
United States. 


SPANISH BACKGROUND REMAINS 


While in recent years, to keep pace 
with its many growing needs, Porto 
Rico has become modernized in num- 
berless ways, it still bears the unmis- 
takable mark of Spain. Spanish is 
still the prevailing language of the 
country, although children in the 
schools are learning to be bi-lingual, 
and in all of the larger business estab- 
lishments English is understood and is 
the language of much of the corre- 
spondence. 

Much of the charm that Porto Rico 
has for the visitor is, aside from the 
island’s natural beauty, due to this 
Spanish background. Nowhere else 
under the American flag did Colum 


~~ 
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Cocoanuts growing. 
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Pineapples, as they grow. 


bus set foot on his voyages, which 
marked the very beginning of the new 
world. Ponce de Leon, one of the 
most romantic of historic figures, 
was the island's first governor, before 
his later discovery of Florida. The 
City of San Juan was a hundred years 
old before the founding of Jamestown. 

There is still much preserved to re- 
call these early days. San Juan, until 
shortly before the American occupa- 
tion, was completely walled and ex- 
tensively fortified. The San Juan 
Gate, erected in 1639, still stands, re- 
markably well preserved. The Palace 
which is now the governor's residence 
was started in 1533. Porto Rico was 
established as a Catholic Diocese in 
1511. Work on the fortifications 
which so prominently mark the en- 
trance to San Juan was commenced in 
1584 and continued for more than a 
hundred years. Churches erected early 
in 1500 still stand, their beauty mel- 
lowed and enhanced by time. 

Not only does the island offer much 


to be seen, but it is all so easily ac- 
cessible. There are 1500 kilometers of 
good motor roads that lead to each 
of the island’s seventy-five towns. 
Many visitors coming for a period of 
weeks or longer bring their cars and 


Sea island cotton. 
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A mountain road. 


find them most convenient. Others ar- 
range locally for their transportation 


as they need it, either by the day, 
week or trip. Public motor buses cover 
much of the island. 

Motoring provides 


almost endless 


pleasure. From either San Juan or 
Ponce, trips may be planned to suit 
the pleasure of the visitor. Little 
planning is needed to lay out numer: 
ous journeys, each one covering new 
territory, and permitting the tourist 
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A group of royal palms. 


to return to his own hotel at night. 
Other trips can be planned so that the 
night may be spent in some of the 
larger cities where the better hotels 


may be found. 

Besides motoring there are fishing 
and swimming, either in numerous 
pools, or in the surf; tennis courts are 
available at several places and two golf 
courses are to be found at San Juan. 


Many visitors are extended guest priv- 
ileges in the different clubs. 

Those who wish to make Porto 
Rico their base for travel through the 
West Indies will find it possible to 
visit the Virgin Islands, Santo Do- 
mingo, Haiti and Venezuela. 

Excellent hotels are to be found in 
San Juan, and in Ponce, Coamo 
Springs, Mayaguez and Villalba the 
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hotels provide every reasonable com- 
fort. Elsewhere they are less ade- 
quate. 

Being in the tropics, Porto Rico has 
a summer climate the year round, but 
in summer the temperature seldom gets 
above 85 degrees. The mean daily 
average temperature for July is 78.8 
degrees with a daily range of 18 de- 
grees, while the mean daily average 
temperature for January is 73.2 de- 
grees, with a daily range of 20 de- 
grees. More visitors come to the island 
during the months from December to 
May than during the rest of the year, 
but the summer and fall months have 
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their compensations, for the island 
during this time usually has a greener, 
softer verdure than from January on. 
And during these supposedly hot 
months the temperature never gets as 
high as at most of the popular summer 
resorts of the United States at the 
height of their season. 

Few people visit Porto Rico even 
for the briefest period who do not 
plan or wish to return for a more ex- 
tended stay. After all, this is probably 
the best recommendation that “Our 
Caribbean State” has in suggesting 


itself as the destination for those who 
feel the urge to be on their way. 


The haunted sentry box, San Juan. 
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Siam—The palace inclosure in the capital city of Bangkok boasts some of the most 

beautiful pagodas and temples of the Far East. Siam, for many years considered too 

remote for the pleasure traveler, now receives its annual quota of American visitors 
from the world-cruise ship. 





Java—The natives of this favored island are famed for their pleasant manners and 


cheerful dispositions. 


Smiling groups of villagers line the roads as the visitor from 


over seas passes through their tropical paradise. 


THE PLEASURE TRAVELER GOES 
FURTHER AFIELD 


By M. LaPRADE 


NLY a few years ago the Amer- 
() ican traveler who knew his Far 

West, his Europe, his West 
Indies and Mediterranean looked on a 
cruise around the world as the climax 
of his journeying. A cruise that cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, touching at 
the principal countries of the Orient— 
India, China and Japan—was enough 
to satisfy the wanderlust—merely to 
have been around the world was an 
unusual experience. 

Today, the taste in travel is more 
highly cultivated. Thousands have 
been around the world. In every part 
of the country there are globe-trotters 
who have made a world cruise and who 
chat of India, China and Japan as 
they once chatted of Paris and London. 
One who wishes to pass for a “trav- 
eled” person nowadays must tell of 
journeys that suggest the explorations 
690 


of Stanley or Livingstone, the adven- 
tures of Trader Horn. And _ because 
a demand always finds a speedy supply, 
we see the modern purveyers of pleas: 
ure travel offering tours and cruises to 
the remote corners of the earth. 
Among the cruises of the coming 
winter season is the world cruise of 
the S. S. “Franconia” under the man- 
agement of Thos. Cook & Son and the 
Cunard Line. This cruise presents an 
alluring array of places off the beaten 
path: Djibouti, the curious little port 
of French Somaliland at the mouth of 
the Red Sea; the Island of Padang in 
Malaya; Macassar in Celebes—all are 
novelties in travel. Inland tours at 
ranged in conjunction with the cruise 
penetrate far into French Indo-China, 
the Federated Malay States and Java. 
Of the remote countries to be visited 
by this cruise, French Indo-China in 
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Algeria—The native coffee house is the favorite meeting place of the sons of the 
desert who seek gossip and refreshment. 


RWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Bagdad—The native ferry boat, or Goofah, such as was used in the days of the Good 
Caliph Haroun al Raschid, still plies its trade on the River Tigris. 
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Central Africa—Natives making bark cloth by the same primitive means employed for 
thousands of years. Even “Darkest Africa’ no longer opposes barriers to the Ameri- 
can pleasure traveler who sets forth on the great overland tour from Cairo to Capetown. 
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Cairo—An arched street and the old Mohammedan university. The Egyptian 

capital still holds its place as the most fascinating of Mediterranean winter 

resorts and lures throngs of fashionable visitors from both sides of the 
Atlantic. 
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Pompeii—Arch of Nero and the Forum. The new excavations at Pompeii 

now offer an added zest to a trip to the most amazing ruins of the old Roman 

Empire. Winter visitors to Naples never fail to inspect this wonder of the 
ancient world. 
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Three Wise Men of the East at Bethlehem. The Holy Land, in spite of 
the effort at modernization so apparent to even the casual visitor, still exerts 
its irresistible appeal. 
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particular offers many new impressions 
and new experiences to the traveler. 
The ruins of Angkor, situated almost 
in the middle of this curious Far East- 
ern land, are among the finest temple 
remains in existence, having been built 
about nine hundred years ago when 
Indo-China first came under the in- 
fluence of the great religions of China. 
The temples and pagodas cover a vast 
area which was virtually carved out of 
the jungles and are a remarkable ex- 
ample of ancient architecture and 
sculpture. On the other hand, Saigon, 
the capital of Indo-China, is one of 
the most modern and progressive of 
Oriental cities. 

More adventurous in character than 
the world cruise are the new “Caravan 
Trails” tours offered this winter by 
Thos. Cook & Son. One of these com- 
prises the great overland journey from 
Cairo to Capetown, through the heart 
of the African continent. More than 
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a thousand miles of the route is cov- 
ered by motor caravan; steamers on 
the Nile and the great lakes of Cen- 
tral Africa also provide transportation 
for those who follow the trails blazed 
by Livingstone and Stanley. 

Another of the “Caravan Trails” 
tours includes all of the old Turkish 
dominions of the Mediterranean and 
Near East with a motor convoy across 
the Syrian Desert from Damascus to 
Baghdad and a visit to the ancient 
ruins of Babylon and Nineveh in 
Mesopotamia. 

Even in such a standard travel event 
as the Mediterranean cruise the pro- 
gram for the coming winter is less 
usual in its arrangement. The S. S. 
“Homeric” cruise, which sails from 
New York in January, has as the out- 
standing novelty of its itinerary a tour 
into Irak and Trans-Jordania by air 
plane, including the ruins of Petra and 
many other places not usually seen by 
the Mediterranean traveler. 


Algerian native musician—always welcome to 

the foreign visitor who enjoys a touch of 

Oriental color, even though the wailing Arab 
flute may set his teeth on edge. 





BANKERS AT A. B. A. CONVENTION EXPRESS 
VIEWS ON BUSINESS 


Philadelphia for the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers 
Association as this magazine goes to 
press have been asked for their views 
on the business outlook. Officers of 
the association and delegates to the 
meeting gave their opinions as follows: 
Thomas R. Preston, president Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
president American Bankers Associa- 
tion: “Any comment on the business 
situation must take into consideration 
the fact that we have a very different 
economic panorama to consider than 
only a few years ago. I do not mean 
to imply that fundamental economic 
principles have changed, but the di- 
mensions of many phases of business 


B Passer who are gathering in 


through which these principles work 
are much changed. The reduced value 
of the dollar means that it takes nu- 
merically more than before to do the 
same amount of work and we there- 
fore must get used to larger financial 


figures. Again, in many fields of com- 
merce and industry larger business 
units are proving increasingly effective 
and are being built up through mer- 
gers and enlargements of capital. 

“Yet again, a larger proportion of 
economic enterprise is in the corporate 
form than formerly and this has led 
to larger supplies of securities. At the 
same time more people are familiar 
with corporate securities both through 
investing and through employment by 
corporations which have also largely 
fostered employe investment in them. 
All these factors have led to larger 
volumes of transactions in the securities 
markets and the application of greater 
volumes of credit to this purpose than 
when securities and investors were 
fewer 
“So fast have changes come about 
that many observers have become 


startled or even alarmed at the magni- 
tude of our business figures today. But 
what would have been inflations under 
former conditions today largely repre- 
sent the normal dimensions of these 
larger times. 

“I believe the nation is economically 
sound in virtually all departments. 
Agricultural prospects are good; in- 


Tuomas R. PRESTON 


President Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and president 
American Bankers Association. 


dustry and employment, except in one 
or two lines, are active and commerce 
is vigorous. Inventories of goods are 
not swollen, and although prices gen- 
erally are somewhat higher than a 
year ago, I do not think they have 
reached the point of inflation. 

“The stock market presents a mix- 
ture of sound and unsound speculation 
and it is to be hoped the better phase 
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will prevail. Interest rates are high 
because of the very active competitive 
demand that has developed coincident- 
ally with the shrinkage of our reserves 
through gold exports, but there is as 
yet no actual money stringency and I 
believe the supply of credit will be 
adequate to carry on the nation’s fall 
business. The political campaign has 


Craic B. HazLEwoop 


Vice-president Union Trust Company 
of Chicago and first vice-president 
A. B. A. 


not been an unsettling influence in busi- 
ness. 

“I feel that the present era may be 
considered one of reasonably well dis- 
tributed prosperity and that the year 
will continue along the same lines.” 


CREDIT SITUATION NOT ARTIFICIAL 


Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president 
Union Trust Company, Chicago,’ first 
vice-president American Bankers As- 
sociation: “The present credit situation 
is the result of changes in fundamental 
factors and is not simply an artificial 
situation. Although it is true that it 
possesses some serious possibilities, there 
is no doubt but that normal conditions 
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can be restored without checking the 
good business to which we have be 
come accustomed in this country. For- 
tunately, the tightening of money rates 
has not depressed general business up 
to this time, nor have we seen inflation 
in the prices of consumers’ goods. With 
the exercise of the proper degree of 
caution by the banks of the country, 
and with the fundamental soundness 
and flexibility of our Federel Reserve 
System, we should be able to smooth 
out any unevenness in the present 
credit situation.” 

John G. Lonsdale, president National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, second 
vice-president American Bankers As 
sociation: “Conditions appear favor: 
able for increased trade and extended 
industrial activity during the fall 
months of this year, due chiefly to the 
new wealth produced by agriculture, 
the basic industry. Virtually all sec 
tions of the nation have shared in ex- 
cellent crops, records having been 
broken in many localities. Corn pro 


duction has reached a new peak; wheat 


generally has exceeded expectations; 
cotton at this writing has favorable 
prospects; there is an abundance of 
forage crops, fruits and vegetables, due 
to favorable weather; dairying is ex’ 
periencing a profitable era, and live: 
stock and produce are paying good re 
turns. The increased purchasing power 
of the farmer is already being reflected 
in many lines and should extend event: 
ually to virtually all forms of business. 
“Other favorable economic factors, 
too, appear in the picture—such as 
moderate inventories, sustained build: 
ing operations, activity in the iron and 
steel business and automobile manufac’ 
ture, but the chief consideration is the 
improved condition of agriculture. 
“With the banking situation funda 
mentally sound, it appears there will 
be ample credit available for seasonal 
demands. Firm money rates may fe 
tard some business activity but it is 
anticipated that this will be a minor 
influence in comparison with the de: 
mand resulting from low inventories 
and an increased agricultural purchas 
ing power. It would appear then that 
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the last six months of 1928 should set 
qa relatively better mark than the first 
half of the year and a distinctly better 
mark than the second half of 1927.” 


MIDDLE WEST PROSPEROUS 


W. S. McLucas, chairman of board 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, president Trust Company Di- 
vision, American Bankers Association: 
“In the Kansas City trade territory and 
in the West generally conditions are 
fairly prosperous. Taken as a whole, 
we probably have the most abundant 
crops on record and I can see no rea- 
son why fairly good conditions should 
not continue. 

“Credit conditions generally are more 
satisfactory than for many years past 
and our banks are easily able to. take 
care of the requirements of our cus- 
tomers. It is, however, the view of 
many who have considered this ques- 
tion from the angle of the United 
States generally that there is ‘food for 
serious thought” in our enormous re- 


duction in gold supply, when coupled 
with the large increase in discounts 


with the Federal Reserve banks and 
other banks, in the face of relatively 
small increase in deposits. Since 1924 
a large proportion of the funds of our 
banks has gone into stock exchange 
loans, bonds, securities and commercial 
paper. The discussion in banking cir- 
cles concerning the proper ratio of such 
use of bank funds is attracting con- 
sideration of all bankers. 

“Credit has been extended in extra- 
ordinary proportions and more _indi- 
viduals have available credit of one 
kind or another today than ever before. 
That there is now an over-extension of 
credit in securities, as well as in the 
distribution of merchandise, is a rea- 
sonable conclusion and men administer- 
ing the financial affairs of the country 
ave a great responsibility for main- 
taining a proper balance in use of 
available . funds.” 


CROPS PROMISING IN SOUTH 


R. S. Hecht, president Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Or- 


leans: “The credit situation in the 
South is sound but total bank loans 
are the highest they have been in over 
five years. Deposits are substantially 
lower than at the beginning of the 
year and many millions have been 
withdrawn by individuals and _ cor- 
porations to be loaned out on call in 
New York. 

“Crops are promising but somewhat 
late. As a consequence country bank 
borrowings are heavier than usual at 
this season. Fall requirements of trade 


W. R. MorEHOUSE 


Vice-president Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles. 


and industry are just above normal and 
the higher rates prevailing do not ap- 
pear to have been harmful to business 
generally. 

“As elsewhere the main expansion 
of loans has been largely on the class 
of those secured by stocks, bonds and 
other collateral. 

“At the moment there are no signs. 
that money in our section will become 
appreciably easier before the end of 
the year.” 


(Continued on page 704) 





TERRE HAUTE BANK HAS UNIQUE SERVICE 
FOR MOTORIST CUSTOMERS 


HE Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has solved in what is thought to 


be a unique fashion the problem of 
providing automobile parking space for 
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Customer making deposit at the teller’s 

window provided for motorists by the 

Citizens National Bank and Trust Cc m- 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind. 


customers while they are engaged in 

transacting their banking business. 
This institution, on account of its 

location and the arrangement of the 


building, has been able to fit up a 
teller’s window opening onto the street, 
so that customers may drive up to it 
and transact their business without 
leaving their cars. 

Specific directions were given by the 
bank in its announcement of the new 
service, as follows: 

“Our twelve-story bank and office 
building is located at the corner of the 
court on the west side of Sixth street 
between Wabash avenue and Ohio 
street. Trafic through this court is, 
by ordinance, routed but one way-- 
east. Drive into this court from Fifth 
street. As you reach our building, 
which will be on your right hand side, 
you will quickly see the window facing 
the court, which has been fitted up for 
your convenience as a teller’s cage. 
Attend to your banking needs without 
leaving your car.” 

In making this innovation the: bank’s 
aim was tc eliminate the waste of 
valuakle time spent by customers in 
searching for parking places in the 
crowded business district, and it also 
had in mind the discomfort of having 
to park several blocks away and walk 
to the bank in rainy weather. 

“When we decided to inaugurate 
this service,” says D. Russ Wood, 
president of the institution, “it was felt 
that locally it would naturally meet 
with universal approval, which proved 
to be the case. We had no idea, how 
ever, that such a service would become 
of national interest.” 

The First National Bank of Detroit 
has solved the same problem in a dif 
ferent manner—by building a garage 
adjacent to its bank building for the 
use of its customers. 





EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


4] 


An a to the vault in the new Chase National Bank building, New York, 
which was opened recently. The vaults were manufactured and installed by the 
York Safe and Lock Company, York, Pa. 
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The new building (be- 
low) of the Banco Cred- 
ito Agricola de Cartago, 
Costa Rica, is of re-in- 
forced concrete, pierced 
by many large windows. 
The modern safe de- 
posit vault, (left) with 
seven-inch door, was 
manufactured and_in- 
stalled by the Mosler 
Safe Company, Hamil: 
ton, Ohio. 
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Customers’ space (right) 
of the Farmers and Me- 
chanics National Bank, 
of Phoenixville, Pa., con- 
trasts imported Botticino 
marble and dark statuary 
bronze. The safe deposit 
vault and grille (below) 
are of bronze and steel. 
Tilghman Moyer Com- 
pany, of Allentown, Pa., 
were the architects and 
engineers. 
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The cageless counter is topped by a handsomely designed bronze rail, and the flooring 


is of rubber tile imitating marble. 


This example of inexpensive remodeling particu- 


larly adapted to a room with a low ceiling was designed and supervised by Holmes 
& Winslow, bank architects of New York. 


BANKERS AT A. B. A. CONVENTION EXPRESS 
VIEWS ON BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 699) 


W. R. Morehouse, vice-president Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles: “No great concern is manifest 
in Southern California over conditions 
existing in the credit structure of the 
country. It appears that the present 
situation is one of transition, which 
will be worked though safely to a more 
stable basis before many months have 
passed. It is true that a great volume 
of stock market credit has grown up, 
but a great volume of credit has been 
available and, not finding other em- 
ployment, has gone into speculation be- 
cause conditions have been favorable. 
In spite of prosperous business rela- 
tively less credit has been required be- 
cause after the post-war depression 
business learned the lesson of excessive 
inventories. Efficient transportation and 
the commodity price structure have 


contributed to operations on smaller 
margins, thereby lessening the demand 
for credit. 

“There is no present indication that 
there will be any sudden, excessive de- 
mand for credit from business. On the 
other hand, there are indications that 
stock market interest will slacken. 

“Meanwhile, business acceleration, the 
withdrawal abroad of some of our gold 
reserves and conservative discourage’ 
ment of recklessness by the Federal 
Reserve System and the commercial 
banks themselves may be expected to 
effect equilibrium without undue dis 
turbance. Business has been active 
this summer, manufacturing output, ex’ 
cept in a few lines, has been well 
maintained, the agricultural outlook is 
promising and all together point to 4 
gratifying volume of autumn trade.’ 
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Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 
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A BANKER TURNED PHILOSOPHER 


Richard W. Saunders, author of The First Thousand Dollars and Other Essays (Bank- 

ers Publishing Company, $1.00), is comptroller of the Paramount Famous Lasky Cor- 

poration and former cashier of the National Bank of Commerce of New York. The 

volume, which is just off the press, contains a series of essays, many of which were 
originally published in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


popular conception, philosophers. 

Yet even bankers, rigidly to the 
rule as they may cling in regard to pay- 
ment of notes or overdrafts, may some- 
times break away from the popular 
conception to indulge in a little phi- 
losophizing. 

For the last six years Richard W. 
Saunders has been stepping out of his 
role as a banker to write short philo- 
sophic essays on financial subjects for 
THE BANKERS MaGAZINE.. The popu- 
larity of these essays has been the in- 
spiration for their publication in book 
form. 

The First Thousand Dollars and 
Other Essays, as the book is called, 
takes its name from the first of the 
series of thirty, which have been chosen 
by the author as the best and most 
representative of those he has written. 
In the title sketch Mr. Saunders en- 
visions a future wherein the possession 
of a thousand dollars will be requisite 
for social recognition of any sort. The 
essay is typical of the group—amusing, 
interesting and informative. 

One of the charming features of the 
book is the quaint quotations and inci- 
dents which have been unearthed by 
the author from the most unexpected 
and out-of-the-way sources. 

An essay on “Saving and Keeping”-— 
surely a most staid subject-—opens with 
an amusing quotation from a seven- 
teenth century French book, and con- 
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tains also an interesting scene from 
The Mysterious Island in which four 
marooned men figure the increase of 
one grain of corn into more than “four 
hundred thousands of millions.” 

The “Battle of Business” contains the 
following epic lines: 


The man who once most wisely said: 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 
Might well have added this, to wit: 
“Be sure you're wrong before you quit.” 


How much more inspiring than that 
patient but time-worn adage: “If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

Mr. Saunders’ versatility of subject 
matter is another attractive feature of 
the volume. He writes of the oldest 
code of laws in the world in one page 
and of football in the next—and dis- 
cusses both with equal ease. He speaks 
of over-eating in an essay entitled 
“Bread and Butter” and salesmanship 
in another, “The Point of Least Re- 
sistance.” 

One of the best of the essays has 
been chosen to clos: the book. “There 
is no stronger indication of the honesty 
and trustworthiness of a person than 
the manner in which he keeps his word, 
even in what might be termed trifling 
matters,” says the writer in “The Value 
of a Promise.” “The man who fails 
to pay the borrowed ten dollars will 
certainly fail to pay the ten thousand 
or will do so only after protracted de: 
lays or legal threats.” ; 





Books for Bankers 


BETTY ETTER, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 


Tue Bankers MaGAZINE 
71-73 Murray St., New York 
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SHOP TALK 


ONE of the interesting features of 
the American Bankers Association 
convention, for which the members are 
gathering in Philadelphia as this is be- 
ing written, is the exhibit of a fully 
equipped bank library. This has been 
arranged by the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, in conjunction, of course, 
with the various publishers of financial 
books. 

It is impossible to say, at this time, 
just how many bankers will consider 
the library important enough to visit 
during the crowded days of the con- 
vention, but it is significant of the 
growing interest in financial literature 
that it is there at all. 


Wy 


SINCE we wrote in last month’s column 
a brief item about our new catalogue, 
we have been off vacationing, so we do 
not know how many of our readers 
have taken advantage of our offer to 
send them a copy. There are plenty 
left, if you have not already secured 
this list from which to select your win- 
ter’s financial reading. 


ay 


Don KNOWLTON, author of These 
Bankers and advertising manager of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, spent a few moments in our office 
the other day, en route from the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association convention. 
Seeing him reminded us that we had 
been neglecting his book of late, thus 
doing both the author and our readers 
a gross injustice. If you have not read 
These Bankers, you've missed half the 
joy of being a banker. 
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“‘the bank service department 
is an advertising agency with 
a bank attached”’ 


SAYS 


MARY ‘B. REEVES 


Formerly manager industrial and school say- 

ings of the Philadephia Saving Fund Society 

of Philadelphia ; now vice-president Fawcett 
& Ray, Inc., New York 


IN 


BEYOND ‘THE 
COUNTER 


A Book Devoted to the Special 


Services Made Use Of 
by Savings Banks 


Special chapters on 


The history of beyond the counter 
service 

School savings 

Systematic saving 

Industrial saving 

The savings depositor becomes an 
investor 

The merchant and the bank join 
hands 

Planned spending 

Bank advertising 


Price $1.90 


Fill out this coupon 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
71 Murray Street, New York 


Please send me “Beyond the Counter,” for 


which I enclose $1.90. 





A New Edition of America’s 
Most Popular Banking Book — 


Here is a book which has come to 
be regarded as the standard work 
on bank methods and administration. 
It tells of every phase of modern 
banking from the handling of the 
morning mail to the extension of 
credit; from the duties of the 
messenger to the functions of the 
president. 


William H. Kniffin, the author, 
has not depended upon his own 
many years' experience as a prac- 
tical banker. In his book he has 
assembled the best banking thought 
of the country--the tested results 
of banking practice in the most 
progressively managed institutions 
in the United States. 


Send for your copy 

of this valuable 

book TODAY and see 

for yourself how 
thoroughly Mr. Kniffin 
has covered his field. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York City 


Please send me on approval a copy 
of “The Practical Work of a Bank.” 
I will either return the book with- 
in five days or will send you my 
check for $7.50. 


| eee ne eee! ew bras Coat ee bd an ate rae Se ice MANN ks Ae ee te 
Address 
Signed by 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS IN AMERICA. By 
Marshall H. Williams. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.65. 


ACCURATE and non-technical informa- 
tion concerning one of the latest and 
most active developments in American 
finance. 

Beginning with the theory of invest- 
ment trusts and showing their ad- 
vantages to the investor, the author 
takes up the development of them both 
in England and the United States, dis- 
cusses the raising of capital, the opera- 
tion and management, earnings and re- 
serves, the general management type of 
trust and fixed, limited and specialized 
trusts. 

He also gives valuable statistics re- 
garding a large number of American 
trusts and their earnings. 


INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
Tices. By Ralph E. Badger. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. $6.15. 


TuHIs volume covers in a rather broad 
way the more important aspects of the 
entire investment field and develops 
the fundamental principles of the sci- 
ence which may be applied later in the 
process of specialization. 

It is divided into four parts. The 
first (introduction) deals with some of 
the more important general aspects of 
the investment problem—historical de- 
velopment, factors bearing on demand 
for and supply of loanable funds, re- 
turn on invested capital, and the ques- 
tion of investment policies. 

Part two is devoted to the contract 
aspects of various kinds of investments 
—secured, unsecured and special kinds 
of bonds, and preferred and common 
stocks. 

In part three is taken up the ques- 
tion of financial analysis, giving various 
methods for analysis and comparing the 
financial status of important groups of 
companies. 

Part four considers the mechanics of 
investment—the routine and procedure 
followed in the purchase and sale of 
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securities, as well as the mathematics) 
required to compute bond and stock 
yield and interest. Taxation in its re 
lation to the investment problem és 
considered in another chapter. 

The book was prepared principally 
for a text book but is of value to all 
who wish a general background of in’ 
vestment information. 


PROFITS IN INSURANCE STOCKS. By 
W. H. Woodward. New York:) 
Macmillan Company. $1.65. 


A YEAR ago, in September, 1927, to be. 
exact, there appeared in these columns} 
a review of W. H. Woodward's Profits; 
in Bank Stocks, a book which received: 
considerable attention from our readers, 
He has written a companion volume to 
the previous book in his new Profits in 
Insurance Stocks. 

The new volume tells clearly and? 
simply just what insurance stocks are,” 
why they are sure of bringing in a 
good return, and how they should be™ 
chosen. The author, who is an expert,” 
bases his advice on sound analysis and 
plain facts and figures, without ex | 
aggeration or theorizing. 

Although it contains a considerable” 
amount of statistics, the book should” 
not be considered as a statistical refer | 
ence book, but rather the examples 7 
cited should merely be used to prove | 
the point the author wishes to make=" 
that the capital stocks of insurance 
companies grow tremendously in value™ 
with the passage of time. 


NEW BOOKS 


CaRTELS, COMBINES AND TRUSTS IN | 


Post-War GERMANY. By Rudolf” 
K. Michels. New York: Columbia] 
University Press. $3.65. 4 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOKKEEPING AND 
AccounTING. By Nathaniel Filfus” 
and Nathaniel Robinson (two : 
umes). New York: Oxford. $1.607 


each. 
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